$3.00 Per Year, 


Volume XX. JUNE, 1901. Including Directory. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD, 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bleaching, [Jyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





siento” 


CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS, 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 


STRAIGHE TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP. 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buliders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Worsted Machinery. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COTTON MACHINERY 











OUR LATEST sam. 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 


of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


The Best Pickers. 





In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COMBERS -” 
CARD CLOTHING - 








TELEPHONE 
PRICES 1729 BOSTON 


Sole American Agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 

TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD., 
Self Acting Mules 
WILLIAM RYDER. 
Fiyers 
C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 
Card Clothing of all Kinds 
MONFORTS COMBER. 
Cotton Combers for 
Short Staples 






































WORTHINGTON BLDG. 51 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 
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JouN HETHERINGTON & SONS, L? 


Manchester: England, 


——MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF—— 


Machinery for Preparing, Spinning, Doubling 
Cottons, Cotton Waste, Woolen, Etc. 





Sliver Lap Machines | “Contin Site 
were Sak Aeteng ap Donen. single and double Nip for six or eight 
heads, to take Laps from 7 1-2 in. to 101.2 


j j P 8 
Ribbon Lap Machines | im. wide. Patent Stop Motions for stop. 


with six Taps behind for preparing Laps livers, or alter any required length has 
for Combing Machines, made to suit any || been delivered. 
width of Lave required. 


= 























> 
om &. he 
Te Tee Be 


(Hetherington and Curtis Patterns 


Patent Self Acting Mules ye ayn for coarse, medium 


fine yarns. 


Over Three Million Spindles at Work in the U. 8. 


SOLE [M PORTER FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, **“‘ze"sevoneuine st Boston, Mass. 
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“Nothing is either great or small except 
by comparison.” 


This accounts for the GREATNESS of the Picking 
Machinery built by 


THE A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY. 


NOTICE. 3 
Harriman Automatic Mechanisms 


On NEW and OLD LOOMS. 


Attached by 


THE AMERICAN LOOM COMPANY, 


READVILLE, MASS 








Improve the Quality. 
Decrease the Cost. 


The Barber Knotter will do it. Can you afford to be 
without it? 


BARBER & COLMAN. hoon 11193, 11 Pemberton Sq. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





PICKERS, SLUBBINC, 
REVOLVINC FLAT CARDS, 


INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 


RAILWAY HEADS, 
DRAWINC FRAMES, 
SPINNINC FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS : em, 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Scuthern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE DODGE MFG. GO. 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
MISEIAW AEA, IND., U.S.A. 


Branches: 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. CEUNCANNATIH, ATLANTA, GA. 
LONDON, ENG. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Modern Textile Mill Equipments. 


Embracing 
LATEST IMPROVED 
DEVICES 

Embodying 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


In Power Transmission 
Engineering. 


The “ DODGE” 








AMERICAN 
SYSTEM ROPE 
TRANSMISSION. 


325 H. P. Rope Drive, Gwinnett Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


CAPILLARY SELF-OILING BEARINGS — Oil Economizers. 

IRON CENTER WOOD RIM TEXTILE PULLEYS—Designed especially 
for Textile Mill Work. 

COUPLINGS—in variety. * 

SAFETY IRON CENTER WOOD RIM FLY WHEELS. IRON SPLIT 
AND SOLID PULLEYS, SHAFTING, ETC. 


We have a large engineering force and will be pleased to assist you in the determining of your require 
nents in our line upon receipt of letter stating just what you desire to accomplish. Address nearest 


“vary Mill Mem ~~ 


Should Keep Posted by Reading — 
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G unique publication Howlphi inci, miss Se devoted >, 
mR ANS ENGI 
“Opiously illustr installations. Other 
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THE DODGE MANUFACTURING CO, encineens rounoers KA, 
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é “HURRICANE” DRYERS 


— FOR — 
WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


SCARBONIZRS, 


Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 





x 
= ¢ 
i 


i 


Best in Construction. Lowest in Price. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues cheer 
fully furnished. 


— PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- 


TRUCK YARN DRYER 


BiLocK CuUTTING 
For Fabric and Hosiery Printing. 








We Design and make Printing Blocks in type metal, wood, cop- 
per, steel, or any material. 

We manufacture our own rock maple Rollers and Blocks, and 
carry a large and well seasoned stock on hand. 

Our Calico Stamps are executed by Manchester experts. 

This is the largest establishment of its kind in the United States. 
Estimates cheerfully given. Orders filled rapidly. 

SMITH & MEINKEN, 427 West (3th St., New York. 








iy "6°. ° Na ACH vf INE: “ee By 4 
+ = Lee a wae —~ AN +. Les oe 
& Woop sTSs. Spaces EO aa 
UTPHILADELPHIA. 


ae “SOQWER TRANSMITTING: MINER oe 
BSS FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 














“ALL SHEAVES LOOK ALIKE TO ME.” 


DO THEY ? 


JUST ASK US ABOUT OUR 
Machine-Moulded Sheaves. 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Chicago. 
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Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Broadway and Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 














Void right Fast Sack 


.Amistlk’ 
Johaninny Fast Sach 


— 


OUR MACHINES PRINT TRADE MARKS 
ON COTTONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS (Single and Double Widths. 


We lease and license our machines to measure and imprint the measurement upon 
fabrics, fold the same lengthwise and roll into merchantable packages 
all in one operation. 


PAID UP LEASES ISSUED. 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUNDY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarsest to fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 














BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
finer grades of yaro and to the finest 
silk. 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 


MACHINES. Arrang+*d to spool in 
any wuy the trade requires. 


BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To wind the large bob 
bins use d in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 








We also make a machine which 
PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH. 


OO, Cok ou, 
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TRADE 
MARK 


Ch x) B-CARPENTER & Co. 
NONE SO GOOD CHICAGO. ALL SIZES FROM 


FOR THE PRICE ,) ro2" iN DIAMET 
NONE BETTER a f LENGTHS UP TC 
AT ANY PRICE ~@ Lf 3000 FT. IN STO 


TRANSMISSIONtROPE. 
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New Thread Protector for Ring Spinning 


The following advantages are claimed for this proteetor. 


1. The speed of the frame will be ivcreased, and also 
the production; on frames without any protectors or 
pla'e separators about twenty five to thirty rer centum 
and on frames with separators about twelve or fifteen per 
centum 


2. The threshing and consequent imperfection and in- 
feriorit. of yarn and cloth, occasioned by the use of blade 
separators 1s entirely ooviated. 


%. The traverse of the rail can be increased from one 
fourt’ of an inch to one inch, if frame permits, thereby 
en. bling the use of longer bobbins. 





4. The life of the traveller is prolonged fully fifty per 
cent on account of a more ¢ven tension being imparted 
to the traveller, the same being held in a perpendicular 
position at all points of the traverse, 


5. Frame and rail more perfectly balanced. 

6, Heaviertr velers can be used. 

7. The yarn is wound tighter and more uniformly on 
bobbins. 

8. A materiel saving in time of drffing, as more yarn 
is wound on, and longer bobbins can be used. 





9. Saving of time of the opera‘or on rec unt of fewer 
ends /resking, thereby increasing the quality of yarn, and 
the opera or can attend many more spindles in eon- 
sequen: e. 


10. The life of the ring will be prolonged on account 
of decreased friction. 


11. No accumulation of lint. dust and dirt, which in- 
variably results in the use of blade separaters. 


The above res Its have been obtained in the mills of 8 
Sanford & Sons. Carpet Manufaeturers, Amsterdam, N.Y 
in whore mills the p-otee ore have heen in use on all spin 
ning frames since October 1899. and by permiesion we re- 
fer to said firm for a confirmation of our claims. 


THE RING FRAME THREAD PROTECTOR CO., - Amsterdam, W. Y. 
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Rubber Covered Rollers 


Ag 


That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. )~“~~~~~~~™~™~ a 
Thousands of users find them satisfactory and 2 When it’s anything 
economical. ‘ about rubber ask us. 


...CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED... i sis 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


James Bennett Forsyth, M/g. Agt. and Gen, Mgr, 
Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


,0STON, 256 Devonshire Street. New York, 100 Reade Street. 


SVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVE 


Foster Machine Co., west, mss. 


ABABABABABABABABA BABABABABABABABABABAB AR 








The “1900” Winder 


Patented in United States and Europe. Fastest running Winder in the market. Greatest 
production, best shaped cones. NO OLL OR DIRT CAN GET ON THE YARN. 
Has independent drive for rolls. Even tension and rpeed. Less power to run. Stop 
Motion acts when a thread breaks or runs out. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
von don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


cin sect 1 Ml Supplies, 


. Dixon, BMatablished 17 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, P2582. 


xr. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles my a 


weight can be — —s nd put on to the middle 
mh. - ut ctoppi ng your fra on, when i 
s usec 


fon ng staple cotton 

















The Stree is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 

and Prices, 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


BRILBUORN, LINCOLN c& COO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








LOOM DVSTER_, 


An Essential to the Pr renates 
Weave Room. . 


THE LOOM DUSTER. 
We Are Headquarters, S. A. Felton & Son Co,., Manchester, N.H. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH *YHRE* BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 
CRC a@LEY’S Card Claoching for Woelean and Woarated. 
GEORGE HODGSON, Ltd., Looms for W orsteds. cic. 


@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY Best MADE 
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MORLEY RING gy eli 
Mill Sewing Machines. 





TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


68 Essex Street, Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


BOSTON, MASS, __.. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
aes Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 











a ——- 


ae) = = AN 
(\ ESTABLISHED, 1873. 4 Se 
\ yarn wi, ATTESPINNNG Ri 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND...” 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - R&I. 


A. CC RTIS TINGLEY. Treasurer 
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OUR PATENT FIBRE CYLINDER COMBER BRUSH mmm 


Is the best Comber 
Brush on the market 
today and you should 
try it. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We make 
other brushes #8 well. 
Write us about any 
work. Refilling aspeci 
altv. Established in 
1835. 








eee 
AUSTIN C. JACOBUS, Verona, Essex Co, N. J. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 

Silk and Flax Machinery. 

Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


AND Formerly with Bridesburg Mtg. Co. 
ELMER, Salem Co., N. J. 


J 
E"*1 | Y ESE Rss. Manufacturers and Repairers. 








ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI,I, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manutnetuser in United States ot 


oe stant IVLATLSS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


=e Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tip Plates. Dealer 
y in the best E nglish and American Cust Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R. | 





Picker Sticks made of second 
Cet the Best! If Pa S. growth North Carolina Hick- 
ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 
the best. Wemakethem. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 
filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


USE ‘GRIP SIZE” 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, 


R. V. B. POTTER, - - 231 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 








Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Coal Tar and Asphalt 
Roofing and 
Paving Materials, 
Varnishes, Etc 
Concrete Engine fou 
ne 
Telephone 4064 Boston 
Factory, Cambridgeport 


Metal, Asphalt and 
Coal Tar 


ROOFING. 


ndations 


CONTRACTORS 


Asphalt 

Tar Concrete 

and Artificial Stone 
PAVING 

Floors, Waterproofing, Etc 


IMS 40 to 44 


ee FEDE RAL ST.. 


BOSTON. 





ELIJAH ASHWGVORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





Bend. BoorTn. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrp., 


PAUL LANG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD -: 


CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 


Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EI. Xu. 


TEBHBBTsS & CO., 


Looxe’s MILLs, Me. 


_ Bhread 
Silk 


of any 


st SPOOLS xin, HB 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 


work and prices seem to satisfy the most 
customers. We can give any finish desired. 
furnished on samples submitted. 


articular 
stimates 


U 











UGIAS 


~ PAPER SHELLS FOR UNIVERSAL AND OTHER WINDERS 


UP-TO-DATE FACILITIES. 


FALL RIVER, 
MASS. 25>: 


TAPER COP TUBES FOR MULE SPINDLES 








ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








Star Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Composition Wire Belt Lace. 


Belt Dressing and Belt Grip 


Tube Cleaners, Raw Hide Belting 
and Factory Supplies. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Tapes, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for masing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Fini~hing Machinery. Special machinery. 





NATIONAL MILL SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sitar MACHIN BRY 
CUTTERS OF RIBBON, TICKER AND BEAMING PAPER, 


P.O. Box 175s. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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HE engraving, made from photozraphs. illustrates the famous ATBARA BRIDGE, 
built by the American Bridge Company, Pencoyd Plant. in 18v9, tur \he British 
Government. 
The expedition with which this work was sccomplished and delivery effected, has 
been the talk of engineers the world over, and had influences of internauonal consequence 
The bridge consisted of 7 spans the weight of whole being 756 tons 
Quotation was made on January 20th, 1899, and the order received January 24th 


Although 3 days were wasted by wrong data, the shop drawings were started January Jist, 
and were completed and the material all ordered 10 aays later 


On March 7th, one month from the day of the actual beginning of work the entire struc- 
ture was shipped from Pencovd. This, notwithstanding a blizzard which closed down the 
svop for 7 days Only fur'y days (twenty-nine actual working days) elapsed from the re~ 
ceipt of final data to the date of shipment. 


The erection crew left New York April 22nd, inthe employ of the British government, 
and arrived at Atbara on June r¢ 


tle over two months later the bridge was cumpiete, 
including additional work equivalent to the erection of two extra spans 











Steel Bridges, 
Steel Buildings 
@ Metallic 


Structures 











of Every 
Description. 


ENGINEERS, 
Branch Offices throughout the ( ountry. MANUFACTURERS, 
European ( fice: LONDON, CONTRACTORS. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 |.4 oz. 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes, N. Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


ae We make Scales of Every Description. 





HOUGHTON’S 


ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


Mechanical. Practical. Durable. 





A sample sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


he % HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 


PATENTS PENDING. 
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A NEW DYEING MACHINE. 


The invention of a practical dyer who is using it with perfect success. 
It is simple, very much cheaper than other machines, does uniform work, and requires 
no attention 














FRONT VIEW. WOKKING APPARATUS DOWN 


Adapted for Dyeing and Scouring Woolen, Cotton, Worsted or Silk Yarns in Skein. 

















WORKISG APPARATI(S KAISED 


Write for particnolars, 


AUTOMATIC DYEING & SCOURING MACHINE CO., 





BOX 80, MADISON BRANCH, NEW YORK. 
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We are now 


Hickory Picker Sticks. =: 


promptly fill 
yrders for these sticks which are tougher and wear longer than any other sticks of 


which we have any knowledge. They are made of second growth North Caro- 


ina hickory which is clear, straight grained and guaranteed not to warp 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 
Biddeford, Me. 


We also make rawhide and leather loom pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
icking lug straps, tape picker loops, etc. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fu'ly guaranteed by the 


HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROUPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Write for information and prices. 


G. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








STOCK DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, WOOL DUSTERS, 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, BURR PICKERS, ETC. 





ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Weel Burring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKUURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR “ICH ERS Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEED RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brashes, 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


THE TORRANCE Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT 
MANUFACTURING Co. Self-Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor. 
saving appliances. The machine cnn be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, and the 
creel is constructed to carry twice the number of spools used by the old system. 


SE IRCULAR. 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 
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The “Beggs” Wood Split Pulleys | 


vi) 
Power ll <a ~~ he 
Transmitting LK rire rar sar 600i 
Machinery, | "3Q Boston Ae. SY 
Wood Pul- MEDFORD 

leys in MASS 





ow 


stocxk for 
quick deliv 
ery. 

Send for Cata 
ogue and 
prices. 


JAMES BEGGS & CO, xew°?x orn. 


WATCHMAN'S CLOCK—LATEST 
IMPROVED ROVING 


Controle night 
Watchman. CANS. 
Noctance for 
him to sleep. 
Allowance 
made for old 
Detectors. 


T. NAWZ & CO., 127 Duane St. N. WV. 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
sand Trolleys for avy capacity size or 
weight, for Hand. Beit, St am, E'ectrie or Air Power, | MEDFORD. WASS. 
Shatting, Pulleys, Hangers, Gearing for Power Transmis- | 
sion. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Presses. Minirg and | 

ing Machines. Engineers and Genere! Mach nists | 





TRUCKS 
and 

















Com 
HOWARD Foundry & Mch. Wks.. 1042 Ridge Ave., Pifila. 


How to Prevent a Belt From Slipping. 


A Belt Will Last Twice as Long 


If our Pulley Covering is used, as thousands of manufacturers using leather 
belts for the transmission of power experience annoyance and trouble with 
slipping belts, from which arise many lor +es, such as time, power. etc 

No doubt you have tried many preparations, but the “VACUUM CEMENT 
AND PULLEY COVERING” will prevent ell beits from slipping, being 
free from all harmful ingredients I: will put your belts in better condition 
and keep them so, help them to do the proper work, as no other dressings or 
coverings ever invented have «one before 

“THE VACUUM CEMENT AND PULLEY COVERING" is not the 
cheapest but the Lest. It sllowsthe use of a much slacker belt than usual 
this elackness prevents belt strains, rs w. ll as strains on the machinery The 
covering may be applied to any pulley.iron or woot, and is guaranteed for 
five years We furnish the material, and the work can be cone right in your 
ownshop. We invite y ur careful investigation. 

Write for full particulars. 


The Vacuum Cement & Pulley Govering Co., 


Main Office. 14038 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 








1817. 1891. 


G. & A. BARGAMIN CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Jobbers of all kinds of material for 


Plumbing & Steam Heating 


Water Closets, Bath Tubs, Sinks, Etc. 











Steam Pipe, Valves, Fittings, 
Radiators. 


‘‘Kilfyre’? The Monarch Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. 
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LAMINAR FIBRE CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 








BASKETS, 


4 TRUCKS, 
CANS, 
BOXES. 
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The “ Laminar" Can ‘he ** 20th Century ’’ Laminar Can. The “ Sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Can.” 


Manufacturers of Laminar Fibre Roving Cans and other Textile Mill Receptacles. Also 
proprietors and manufacturers of the ‘‘ Sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Roving Can."’ 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or serews, will not crack, werp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
8IZE—Al}l cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL M’F’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, - - -* -* + - + RI 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 

For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et« 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 








Send for illustrated catalogue... 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Established 1802. 
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The 
Austin aH 
Separator 


Made in all Styles and 
Sizes. 


Horizontal. Sizes 1‘. to I2:n. 


Safe, Sure, Let us send 
AUSTIN Always gives you one on 
SEPARATOR COMPANY fa Sitisfaction. approval. 


49-51 Wood bridge St ; 
Oil Separators 


DETROIT, MICH 
44.CL4/NE Adv. er. 








CARDER’S TOOLS. 









us IF You USE CUTS 











H.C: WHITCOMB & CO. 


E-LECTROTYPERS, 


4 2YARTCH +S:T.REET, 


Gardner & Reid's Card Teoth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 








| 
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“tnternations™’ Hee’ INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, (Pres. of Merchant & Co, Inc.) 


Complete Installments Made 


The Company has a complete equipment for both the 
WET AND DRY SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 

Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Office; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “Internationa!” Head is in all respects the best on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 204 to 704 of cost of insurance saved by putting *‘Inter- 
national” Sprinklers in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

Write for full particulars. 

A Southern Department has been established with an Office at 
The Best. CHARLOTTE, 8, C. 
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THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE 


of Business Economy--COST OF PRODUCTION. 


GREENS ECONOMIZER 


lessens such cost not only to the ex- 

tent of 10 to 20 per cent. on fuel 

se bill, but in increased boiler capacity, 

ee cs decreased boiler repairs — increased 
pin a= | heat of feed-water—besides heating of 
mills, factories, etc., without additional 

fuel. Our tree descriptive book'let 

“Green’s Economizer’ explains our 


methods 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


MATTEAWAN, - - - NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U. S,. A. 





BOSTON. MASS 8 OUVER ST: CHICAGO. ILL 60.ILL.910 MASONIC TEMPLE: CINCINNATL0.90¢ 


The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


35,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


Among other mills equipped with electrical diive in whole or in part by the General 
Electric Company, are: 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass, Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 

Pelzer Mills, South Caroline. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. Mass., Amorkeag Mills, Manchester, N H, 

Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holyoke. Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 509 Arch Street Atlanta Office, Equitable Building. 
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There’s a Reason. 


We are the largest manufacturers of Oil Filters 


in the World. Why—because 


The Cross Oil Filter 


is the recognized standard—because it assures you a 
positive saving of 50% on your oil bills,—because it 
is mechanically perfect,—because it gives good ser- 
vice longer than any other. 

Shall we send you one on approval, to be re- 


turned at our expense if not satisfactory? 


The Burt Mfg. Co., 
Akron Ohio, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MFRS. OF OIL FILTERS WE ALSO MAKE THE BURT 
IN THE WORLD. EXHAUST HEAD. 





SINCEING MACHINE 


For All Kinds of Elastic Fabrics. 





F S nges both sides 
. 4 : of web at once. 

. ( Webs can be run 
slack or stretch- 
ed, as required. 
Revolving brush 
es clean fabric 
before and after 
singeing. 
Impossible to 
burn the web 
while etting 
machine in mo 
nee or stopping 

t 


Burners always 
give a clean, 
blue flame. 

No air compress 
or or blower 
needed. 
Large produc. 
tion and best 
results. 

Also singeing 
machines for 
all kinds and 
widths of goods, 
from yarns to 
piece goods 72 
inch wide. 
Write for prices. 


C. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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Saw-Tooth 
Roofs 


are very popular in modern mill con 
struction, and justly so, if equipped 
witn our Metal Skylight for this pur 
pose. We furnish them for mills all 
over the country. 


CG. DROUVE CoO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Metal Sky-lights & Ventilators gy 
FOR MILLS AND DYEHOUSES —s 


Areaspecialty with us, Maximum light; don’t leak, durable, 
easily adjusted. 


s@Send for illustrated Catalogue, showing many different styles. 


IELEPHONES Telephones 








FOR 


MAGNETO HOUSE or FACTORY 


BELLS, 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS. CONN, 


meee... WATCHMAN'S 
uae. ae 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








Sizings and 
». «Finishing Pastes 
FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. 


For particulars address 
THE ARABOL MFG.C° NewYork. 620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


F. 0. PLUMMER, 





Establishea 1842. 


E. HOWARD & CO., WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 107% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CoO., 
895 to 408 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 


j hy } j Jo Magneto System 

The American Watchman’s Time Detector 00.’s Battery System 
FOR NIGHT WATCHMEN. 
More than Twelve Thousands in use. Seven years’ guarantee. Electric T 

Master Clock and Secondaries. School Program System. Fire Alarm System. Interior Te'e- 
phone System Employes Time Recorder. The very latest thing in time reeorders We will 
undertake to make any special registering clock required for any p rpose. We have the six 
kinds of portable watchman’s watches (key clocks , Imhaeuser, Hahn, Buerk and others, at 
ower prices than anybody Be sure to get our prices 


AMERICAN WATCHMEN'S TIME DETECTOR CO., 234 & 235 Broadway. New York, N Y. 


J 8 MORSE, Treas Established 1881. Cable address, Jamin worse. Long Distance Telephone 





‘ime System, 
T 
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TOR 


will run 
without noise 
if connected to your 
machines with 


NEW PROCESS 
PINIONS 


They are largely used by the 
leading motor manufac 
turers 


THE 
NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO. 
SYRACUSE,NY. 





Not connected with any ‘Trust’ or 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 


Secure our prices on bobbins with metal shields of 
all kinds, 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
wo NASHUA, N. H. 


Manufacturer of Speols, 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turning, 
ot everydes criy ion. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


an« all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, N. J. 





WHEN IN WANT OF Solid Round 
BELTING, sitiny's7*use vos Mash 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 








ALEXANDER BROS.| 


“Combination. 





A FEW 


+ e a . a . * 





of the many mills using 


MURESCO. 


Chelsea Jute Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass, 
Winthrop Mills, Winthrop, Me. 
Jennings Lace Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 
244-258 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
208-210 West Lake Street. Chicago, Ill. 








Bobbin«. 


| The Light in 


Your Mill 








Oak Tanned or | 


Can be improved by 
the nse of our enclosed 
arc lamps. 


You can obtain more 
and better work. 


You will save in cur- 
rent 


You can get more 
ligut. 


You will +ave greatly 
Y in renewals of incan- 
descent lamps. 


Our catalogue will in- 
terest you. 








Lea Electric Mfg. Co, 
Elwood, 
Box 1874. Indiana. 



























MILL EQUIPMENT 











THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY 


VENTILATOR 


FOR WOOLEN 
AND COTTON MILL 
BUILDINGS. 


NATIONAL PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


MAEN OFFICE: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
723 Drexel Bi'dg., Phila. 


New Werk, Chicago, Boston. 


citi, _ Patent, Socom NAGHINES 


| For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
| 
| 














Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


| CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; os 


AMERICAN 
Now York and Providence. AGENTS. 


A. Bckoy& Go 








Lg Salar one 
Thorough Inspections | gp xsi tetas 
JIGS. WASAERS , STAMP BATTERIES. penne 
AND s SMELTING wonxs, SicVER a Sa 


ue Seals eS, 
INSURANCE sgainst Loss or pun 


samage to Property and Loss ef Life and | 
Injury to Persons caused by | 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS | Garwood, New Jersey. 


PEnrenaTED COPPER 


| Fer Wool Scouring, Renser Bexes 
| and Dyers of Raw Cotton. 





J.M. Alien, President. 
W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t 


F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres't. | Screens Especially for the 
J.B. Pieroe Secretary. Woolen Millis. ° ° ° . 
B. Brainard. Treasurer. 


L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec'y | Correspondence solicited. 


iinet (PERE AED vena GO. 


PERFORATED BRASS & COPPER 


For Wool Washing Machinery. Rinser Boxes. False Bottoms 
aud Drainers. Also Burred Metal for Cloth Finishing. 


stimates cheerfully given. 171-173 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOGRAN | ws uiaaz 
| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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“It Will Surely Revoiutionize 








the Burring of Wool.” 








The above remark was made by Mr. E. W. Franee, Director 
of the Philadelphia Textile School when watching the oper- 


ation of the 


Cheesman Wool Burrer. 








It removes burrs and hard substances from wool in the 
grease without injury to the staple, no matter how long the 
fibre. 

No fibre is taken out with the burrs, thus saving waste 

It requires only 2 H. P. 

It is simple and strong in construction. 

Its capacity is equal to any Burr Picker onthe market. 

Send for booklet and further particulars to 


The Cheesman Company, 
© 76 William Street, - New York. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conquers Competition. 

















Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works, 


Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 


RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








RUSDEN MACHINE CO., 


WaRhREN, Fr. tI. 


--BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 








Finishing Machinery Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 


Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 
Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 
BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Shafting and Pulleys, Etc. 


E ficient Equipment 
Promotes Profits. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 









PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
“IT » > HIRT I< PRS J -- 
GUILD & LORD, Pustisers. 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
S. S. DALE, Editor. BRANCH OFFICES: 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Monadnock Bldg., 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second 123 Liberty St., New York. Chicago 
Class Matter. 





Oriel Bldg., St. Louis 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES i) 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 







$4.00 per year, including the Annual! Directory in 


ther foreign countries of the Postal Union, 
SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extr 


WORLD'S 


OF 






postage paid. 






Dyers 





1. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of rextile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ete. 

It contains 22 Textile Maps , showing the location of citles and towns where there are Textile Estab. 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 








THE TEXTILE 


TEXTILE 
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A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 


To TextT1Le WorLD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free 
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KUT TROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group 


Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 


Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE ST. - - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 

Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


erferences conducted. Suits brought and 


Reissues obtained. In. 


defended for infringement, and searches made 


as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
olving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal ye machinery, including boots 
0 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. 


when possible. 


ms and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


375, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





CAVEATS, TRADE- 
MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
j AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington. 
Saves time. Costs less. Better service. 
a1 Years Experience Endorsements from 
1 Clients furnished Consult references in 
ngton-Bradstreet’s Agency and the Colum 


National Bank. 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 
918 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Issued April 30th, May 7, 14, 21, 2%. 


Fabrics. 674,759. Charles |! 
London, England and Geo 
A. Parkes, Muckmore, ireland. 
rpet Fabric, Ingrain. 6(/3,09. Thos. fk 
Paylor and Arthur Paylor, Ridder 
minister, England. 

t Fabric, Ingrain. 673,503. Wi 

. Keeper, Philadelphia 

Doubling Machine. 67 

{ John E, Windle, N« 
Mass. 


eaching 


Cross 


ting Machine. 673,40. Henry 
: yer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
oO the Wolf Electrical 
Company, same place. 
Fabric. 675,339. John G. Powel! 
udelphia, Pa., assignor of yne 
lf to Bdward Powell, same piac¢ 
ting Machine Needle 674,893 
Stephen Woodward, Franklin, N. H 
assignor to Mayo Knitting Machi: 
& Needle Company, same place. 
itting Machine 1xarn Guides, Auto- 
matic Locking Device for. 675,136 
Mossop and Lewis W. Wiefen 
lerfer, Wiconisco, Pa. 
ting Machine. 673,140 and 673,141. 
George E. Rutledge, Chicago, IIll., as- 
signor to the George D. Whitcomb 
Co., same place, 
tting Machine. 673,163 George Eich 
enlaub, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
Thos tuck « Co., same place. 
tting Machine. 674,667. George 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tting Machine Pattern 
674,546. Frank Wilcomb, 
Pa, 
m for Weaving 
675,084, Nicolas Chaize & Jacques 
Chaize, St. Etienne, France. 
ms; Machine for Twisting in 
Threads of 675,35 Albert 
Lakeview, N. J. 
m Let-off and Take-up Mechanism 
673,838, William F. Kinitzing, Glen- 
rock, Pa., assignor of one-half to Ar- 
thur 8. Porrish, same place. 
m Lug Strap. 673,582. Francis A 


assigno 


Promoting 


isaat 


Blood 


Mechanism 
Norristown 


Narrow Fabrics 


Warp 


Goss, 





Patents and Patent Causes. 


D. P. WOLHAUPTER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Expert. 


Mauy years active experience in all branches of 
patent work. Expert in preparation and prosecu 
tion of technical cases. Highly endorsed by ex 
officials of U. 8. Patent Office and manufacturers. 
Send for references. Correspondence solicited 


EQUITABLE BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Mass., 


Grosvenor 


Mills, Methuen, 
mne-half to 
same place 
m Shuttle Motion. 673,839 
Kintzing, Glenrock, Pa., assigr 
ne-half to Arthur S. Porrish sam 
place, 
om Shu Self-Threading. 673.823 
Edward 8S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mas 
assignor to Draper Co., same place 
and Portland, Me 
Loom Warp Stop Motion 73,818. H 
Jones, Belton, S. C assign 
Draper Co., Portland, , Hope 
dale, Mass. 
Loom Wart Stop 


+? 


bs] 


Motion. 673,824; 673,825 
and 673,826. Edward §8. Stimpson, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
* same place and Portland, Me. 

Let Off Device. 674.149. Frank 
Wood and William Hinchliffe, Cum- 
berland, R. 

Pneumatic Shuttle Motion. 674,157 

iliiam H. Baker, Central Falls, R 
I. and Frederic E. Kip, Montclair 
nN. 

Leom Weft Replenishing Mechanism. 
674,154; 674,155 and 674,156 Wm. H 
Baker, Central Falls, R. I., and Fred- 
eric E. Kip, Montclair, N. J 

Loom Warp Stop Motion A pparatus. 
673,338. Wm. F. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism 674,413. Ed- 
ard Herbertz Munchen, Gladbach, 
Germany. 

Loom Take-Up Mechanism. 674,424. Johr 
T. Meats, Taunton, Mass., assignor to 
Mason Machine 

Loom, Weft Replen 
E. Moore and Frank R 
ta, Ga 

Looms, Repairakle Gearing for 
Augustin Chevrette, Fitchburg, 

Mercerizing Machine 673.067. 
Shuman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spinning and Doubling Machinery, 
mation of Cops in 674,723 TI 
Ashworth, Urmston, England 

Willow 675,248. Charles Schofield, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Wool-Washing Machine 675,069. Fred- 
erick G. Sargent, Graniteville, Mass 

Woven Fabrik 674,138 Isaac E. Palmer, 
Middletown, Conn 

Woven Fabric. 673,293. Charles P. Schle 
gel, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to the 

Mfg. Co same place 


Works, same pla 


674,632 


Wm 
Clark, Auvus 


:} , 
sning. 


674.600 
Mass. 
Frank 


For- 


1iomas 


Schlegel 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


A WORD 
ABOUT OUR 
WOOL PICKER. 


Sa 
Woo. PICKER, No.1. 

The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 
will tear the stock up, seem: to answer for many mills, It’s a great mistake, 
Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 
good work and it dees is. 

This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur feed roller, 
driven by compound gearing. 

The teeth in the cylinder are made of best steel and are securely fas 
tened in their places. 

The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together s 
that they revolve, preventing the grate from oe: 

The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 
to take up the wear. 

There is a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 
provide draught. 

The Picker discharges from the back underneath. 

The 40-inch Picker is driven by two belts trom a countershaft which ac 
companies the machine. 

We also make a light pattern 18-inch Picker for small mills. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue telling all about our complete lino o1 
woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428-4230 Bourse 


AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES: _.—__ih. 


‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 

















Send for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION—AUGMENTED. 





























CHARLES H. FISH. 


President ot the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
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Ir. Charles H. Fish, the 
ed president of the N. E. 


Manufacturers’ 


newly 
Cotton 
Association, was born 
raunton, Mass., being the third son 
Frederick L. 


Mary Jarvis Perry; Captain Fish be- 


Captain Fish, and 


x one of the best know and most suc 


essful of the old New Bedford what- 
ng captains. 

Having a natural love for mechanics. 
ae immediately, upon the completion 
of his education, entered the machine 
shops of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company in Manchester, N. H., serv- 
ng an apprenticeship in the shops, and 
working on through the various de- 


partments of the mills, until finally ap 
to the position of 
Superintendent. 

He next 


Assistant 


pointed 


accepted the position of 














STOCK GOODS. 

rhe accumulation of stock goods in 

cotton trade is well known. In fact 
this branch of the industry enjoys the 
the 
is kept fairly well posted at all 
times as to the extent of such accumu- 
due to the staple 
character of a large bulk of the prod 


uct, and also 


dvantage of a system by which 


trade 
lations, This is 


concentration of 
selling operations, as in the case of 
in Fall River. We call 
this publicity an advantage, because 


Sti 


to the 
print 


cloths 


«k goods exert sooner or later pre 


‘isely the same effect on the market 
Whether their presence be known or 
I The advantage in the facts being 
known consists in bringing remedial 
measures into action to reduce the 
Stoel: 


Ks and avert the danger. 
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CHARLES H. FISH. 








Agent of the Chicopee Manufacturing 
Falls, Mass, 
which he held until he received the ap- 
pointment of General Manager of large 
private manufacturing inierests in 
New Hampshire. While in this posi- 
tion, and during the next few years, he 
was employed as Consulting and Con- 


Company at Chicopee 


structing Engineer by many large cor- 
different parts of the 
the United States 


porations in 
Country and by 
Government. 

In 1895Mr.Fishacceptedthe agency 
of the Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Mills and Print Works, Dover, 
N. H., which position he now holds 
He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
various other scientific and social or- 


Cocheco 


ganizations. 





In other lines of textiles, 


suco as 
woolen, silk and knit goods, the trade 
is kept in more or less ignorance of the 
yardage on hand and unsold. 


The pro- 
duction comes from many widely scat 
tered Each mill managet 
knows what the stock of his own con- 
cern is, but has a very faint idea of the 
stock throughout the country. He car- 
ries as large a stock as his capital and 
credit warrant, and in a dull time does 
not hesitate to strain this capacity to 
the limit in order to keep up the pro- 
duction and lower the cost. The re- 
sult of this policyis an unseen accum- 
ulation of goods in the market. The 
buyer in house to 
house discovers the presence of these 
various piles of goods and is able to 
form a quick and accurate estimate of 
the condition as a whole. 


mills. 


his travels from 
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An article is worth only what it will 
bring in the market. Its cost bears but 
an indirect relation to its value to the 
owner. For this reason the prevention 
of any accumulation of stock goods is 
one of the first requirements for a re 
turn of healthy conditions in textile 
manufacturing. Only when the balance 
between supply and demand has been 
restored can the manufacturer hope to 
secure the full advantage that follows 
a reduction of cost to its lowest terms. 


In all branches of textile manufac 
turing the same monotonous depression 
prevails throughout the The 
idle silk looms of Paterson are dupli 
cated in The unsatisfactory 
condition of woolen manufacturing in 
this country finds its counterpart in 
all of the Buropean woolen districts. 
The cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try, who are face to face with a large 


world. 


Lyons. 


accumulation of unsold merchandise, 
and 
trouble by cutting the prices of goods 
reducing 
wages, will find their fellow manufac 
turers of England and Continental Eu- 
rope 'n exactly the same predicament 

The knit business is 
from similar conditions 


irrespective of national boundaries. 


who are seeking to remedy the 


shutting down mills and 


as themselves. 
also suffering 


This 
textile 
anything, that 
expended in making textiles is far in 


world-wide depression in the 
if it proves 


the energy at present 


business proves, 


excess of the demand. 


The woolen and worsted heavy 
weight business this season has been 
far from sufficient to keep the looms 
in this country busy, and there are 
suggestions that things would 
be different if we had free wool. Un- 
doubtedly they would. Under the last 
free wool regime things were so differ- 
ent that no one wants them repeated, 
except the few who thrive on the mis- 


fortune of others. 


made 


In the cotton business this clamor 
for free raw material cannot be made 
because The remedy 


most frequently suggested is the en- 


cotton is free. 
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largement of our foreign trade. ‘I 
however, takes much time and is 
available at Curtailment se 


to be the only remedy in sight, an 


once, 


being adopted, although not to th: 


tent which conditions 
can judge by the Fall River print 

market; here we find the stock of x 
larger at the end of the 


than at the beginning. 


require, 


shut d 


The evil of overproduction is du 


4& great measure to the practice 

ing up goods for stock. A promi. 
commission merchant stated to us 
cently, that one of the most ditfi 
things he was called upon to do 

to prevent manufacturers f 
making stock goods. In reply to 
agent’s remonstrances the 


less 


manul 
turer would reply that a few hundr 
pieces amounted to nothing and w: 
surely sometime, as 

The result of this po 
was that a large stock of goods 
mained on hand to increase the i: 
est account, and finally to be cl 
out at a loss. 


sell they w 


staple goods. 


A few hundred pieces of stock x 
appear small to the individual, bu 
like quantity in the hands of each 
ufacturer means a_ stock that 
menace to the market. The combi: 
tions of textile mills, which are 
gressing so rapidly, may do a g 
deal to remedy this evil of overpro: 
tion. To the man financing a 
with 100 looms, $50,000 worth of g 
may appear small, but to the fina: 
manager of a mill with 6000 lo 
$3,000,000 worth of unsold merc 
dise is a serious matter, and is avo 
at all hazards. And yet in these « 
the stocks are proportionately eq 
The ratio per loom in either cas 
plied to all of the mills of the cou 
would give the same stock and 
the same danger to the business 

—Society is charming if we int: 
each other.—Jules Michelet. 


—One can 
rough man, 


Sivry. 


sometimes 
never the cold 


reach 
man 





{DJUSTMENT OF LABOR 
TROUBLES. 





fore cotton goods are today manu- 
ured in England than in any other 
itry. England has over 42 per 
of the spindles in the 
ld, and was the first country in 
h the development of the industry 
mproved machinery and methods 
» the modern factory system took 
She thus furnishes the best 

in which to study this develop- 


cotton 


in accordance with the recognized 
principle that modern industrial de- 
velopment means organization and 
combination of both employer and em- 
ployee, we find in the oldest and larg- 
est cotton manufacturing country that 
organization has been carried farther 
on both sides than in any other coun- 
try. 

Up to within a few years this 
organization has been maintained with 
a strong belief on each side that it 
was necessary in order to protect each 
from the oppression of the other; and 
admitted that this idea 
was not entirely without reason. 

In recent years there have appeared 
signs of another view being accepted 
concerning the mutual relations which 
should exist between the two parties. 
It has of course been long accepted as 
i theoretical proposition that the real 
interests of labor and capital were 
one; but this idea did not advance be- 
yond the realm of theory; it did not 
come very close to the mill gates. 

The great strike of the English cot- 
ton operatives in 1892, resulted in a 
Settlement (called the Brooklands 
Agreement), which showed plainly 
that the acceptance of this principle 
of a common interest between labor 
and capital, was making progress on 
sides. It has been recognized 
that the one weak point in this settle- 


it must be 


Ment was the lack of some automatic 
method of advancing and reducing 
Wares, based on the condition of 


ty 


or in other words, on the -cost 
‘tton and selling price of manu- 
tured goods, 
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To secure an such 
sliding scale, proposals, which were 
accepted, were made to the operatives 
some months ago by the mill owners 
that conferences be held on the sub- 
ject of a sliding scale. Such systems 
of regulating wages have been quite 
extensively adopted in other English 
trades and have resulted in preventing 
many strikes and lockouts. While the 
recent negotiations between the mill 
owners and operatives have not re- 
sulted in any agreement, the various 
views advanced on both sides, show 
not only the concessions which each 
side is willing to make to secure a 
sliding scale, but they also bring out 
the great difficulty in reaching an 
agreement, and the mutual suspicion 
which exists on each side for fear the 
other will secure some unfair advan- 
tage. 

Both employer and employee agreed 
that it was desirable to settle their 
differences in some other way than by 
expensive strikes and lockouts, which 
result in a great loss to both sides 
and injury to British trade; the diffi- 
culty came in applying the recognized 
principles to actual conditions, 

The manufacturers first made the 
following proposition: 

It is agreed that the percentage of piofit 
in 1898 shall be ascertained as nea)ly as pos- 
sible, and be made the standaid rate of 
profit on capital,in the futme ¢djustment 
of wages. 

The method of arriving at the profit 
was as follows: Twelve mills spin- 
ning standard counts of yarn, four of 
them spinning 34s to 40s, four spinning 
40s to 54s, and four spinning 60s and 
upward, were to be selected, and ac- 
countants were to determine the pro- 
fits of these mills for the year 1898. 
These accountants were to be furnish- 
ed with quotations for raw cotton and 
for cotton yarn furnished by certain 
yarn agents or brokers agreed upon 
by both parties; and then the profits 
of the mills in question were to be cal- 
culated as if daily purchases of cotton 
and sales of yarn had been made 
throughout the year at the quotations 
furnished. This method of calculat- 
ing the cost of cotton and the price of 
yarn was adopted in order to elimi- 


agreement for 
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pate all effects of speculation. A cer- 
tain percentage was to be allowed for 
depreciation of the plant. 

The next clause in the manufactur- 
ers’ proposition was as follows: 

No increase of wages shall be made, un 
less the profiton capital during the twelve 
preceding months shall be more than two 
per cent. per annum above the standaid 
rate of profit, nor sball any reduction of 
wages be made unless the profit during the 
same period be more than two per cent. be- 
Jow ibe standard rate. Any advance of 
wages was to be at the rate of two ana one. 
half per cent.for every two per cent. rise 
in piofit; the reduction was io be in tbe 
same proportion. There was to bea limit 
of ten per cent.either way, beyond which 
an advance or reduction should not go. The 
accountants were to accept the book valua.- 
tion of the twelve mills in question, in mak- 
ing up their accounts. 


The proposition of the manufac- 
turers contained many provisions in 
regard to details, such as the grades 
of cotton to be selected and the notice 
to be given by either party requesting 
any change in the schedule; but, the 
above gives the main points in the 
manufacturers’ proposals. 

In the discussion which followed, it 
was proposed on the part of the em- 
ployers that five per cent. would be a 
fair rate of profit to accept as a 
standard. This proposition was made 
in response to the objections on the 
part of the operatives to taking the 
1898 rate of profit as a standard, and 
that they (the operatives) would pre- 
fer a net margin of profit to be agreed 
upon in advance of further discussion. 

The question then arose as to what 
amount per pound on 34s and 40s 
would give the employers a five per 
cent. margin of profit. During the 
discussion on this point, the question 
of valuation of the plant was brought 
up, and the operatives proposed that 
% ct. per pound be accepted as the 
net margin required to give the mill 
owners a profit of five per cent. on 
the invested capital. They also pro- 
posed that the mills should be valued 
at $1.95 per spindle, and that 85 cts. 
per spindle should be allowed for 
working capital. To this proposition, 
the employers replied that a valuation 
of $3.65 per spindle, with $1.22 for 
working capital, would be about 
right. One of the representatives of 
the employers handed in the following 
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statement, to show how much per 
pound was required to enable five per 
cent. to be earned on the capital: 


Mill of 100,000 spindles, spinning 34s twis 
and 403 weft: 


Fixed capital $3.65 per sp............ $865,0¢ 

Working capital $1.22 per sp......... 122, 00/ 
Total capital........cccccesess ; 487,00 
Five per cent. profit on above.. 24,35 


A production of eleven ozs. per spindle 
per day would amount to 3,300,000 los. fo: 
forty-eight weeks. The five per cent. profit 
on this production would equal 7, cents per 
pound. 

The employers insisted that it was 
impossible to accept % ct. per pound 
as sufficient to yield 5 per cent. on 
the capital, and that the amount per 
pound could only be determined by 
calculation. To the request on the 
part of the employers that such ex- 
amination should be made, by the 
result of which both parties were to 
be bound, the operatives declined to 
modify their views, adhering firmly to 
the ¥% ct. per pound. The negotia 
tions came to an end at this point. 

We do not propose to discuss here 
the details of the various propositions 
put forth by either side. We simply 
wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the progress which is being 
made in England towards finding a 
better way of settling wage disputes 
than by strikes, lockouts and the 
maintenance of a state of continual 
hostility between employer and em- 
ployee. 





—A firm of dyers and finishers at 
Roubaix, France, has recently in- 
vented a process of printing designs 
on plain woolen fabrics which, it is 
claimed, are permanent and will with- 
stand dyeing, pressing, stretching, and 
the other operations of finishing. The 
effects produced remain unchanged 
when the fabric is made into a gar- 
ment. L/’Industrie Textile calls the 
process a “remarkable in1rovation.’ 
The goods are treated before dyeing 
and it is said that no method hereto 
fore employed has given such perma 
nent effects. 


—One of our richest possessions is 
the secret testimony which we give to 
ourselves.—Voltaire. 
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Speed and Production of Cotton 
Combers. 


Editor Textile World: 

The articles in the January issue on 
Cotton Combers, are good, and can- 
not fail to aid overseers in our mills. 

lt is a mistake to assume that any 
fixed rules can be laid down in regard 
to the production and speed of cotton 
combers. Speed and production de- 
pend largely upon the stock used and 
the method of preparing the stock for 
the combing machine. There is a 
great deal of wisdom in the saying 
that a man in order to be successful 
in life should select his ancestors with 
great care, and the same principle ap- 
plies to the success of the combing 
process. The 
should be selected with great care. 

Overseers of combing are apt to 
neglect the many little things outside 
of their room that affect the produc- 
tion and quality of their work, and 
when falls off and 
plaints are made as to the quality of 


preparatory processes 


production com- 


their work, they wonder what the 
causes are, 
The pounding, beating motion of 


the cotton comber makes it 
to adopt a different method of adjust- 
ment than is employed in a machine 
where the motions are 


necessary 


like the card, 
continuous and steady. 

If I were taking a position in the 
carding and combing department in a 
mill, and found that the quality and 
were they 
I would 
room carefully and locate all of the 


what 
first go over the 


production neither 


should be, 


causes of the poor work; then I would 
take each one separately and correct 
it. After having brought the combing 


and carding machinery to the best 
possible condition, I would go back 


into the picker room, and commence 
there to put things in shape; to get a 
good uniform lap that would not split, 
would be the first object of my en- 
deavor; in other words, I would try 


to make the pickers do the work they 
were designed to do, and not put this 
work on the cards. 

I have been through carding rooms 
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carded for 
combers, in which it seemed as if the 
had an idea that the only 
thing necessary was to keep the ma- 
chines running. This is a great mistake. 
The overseer should keep his carding 
as near perfect as if there was no 


where work was being 


overseer 


combing done at the mii. When the 
work comes from the cards in as good 
shape as it is possible to have it, the 
comber has a chance to do good work 
and get out a large production, be- 
sides reducing the amount of waste 
to a minimum. He can then put the 
speed of the combers up, and still do 
good work. 

Many are of the opinion that 80 
beats per minute mark the limit be- 
yond which the speed of the comber 
should not go, but I have run comb- 
ers at 95 with good results, simply be- 
cause the material was well prepared 
before it reached the comber. I would 
prefer to run a fairly light lap, and 
keep the machine at a correspondingly 
higher speed, rather than to run the 
comber slow on a heavy lap; but, as 
[ said at the beginning of this article, 
rule can be laid down for the 
speed and production of a comber, as 


no set 


there are so many varying conditions. 

If a position was offered to me in 
which I was notified that I 
the machine at such a speed and turn 


must run 


out such a production with such a 
percentage of waste, I should be in- 
clined to resign before I accepted the 
position. 
ers that I know of today, are those 
follow but 


circumstances, 


The most successful comb- 


that do not any set rule, 


adapt themselves to 
The theories are all right, but practi- 
cal experience rules, I think, after all. 

I have men more 
the comber than the man who 
built the machine, could figure on the 
draft and speed, and yet were flat fail- 
ures when judged by the production 
and quality of work. Then again I 
have seen many a man who was weak 
when it came to theory and rules, but 
who could adjust a comber to differ- 
ent kinds of work and different con- 
ditions, so that judged by the produc- 


seen who knew 


about 
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tion and the quality he was a success 
in every sense of the word. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
belittling the value of theory andrules. 
They are essential as guides to the prac- 
tical man, but alone they are not suffi- 
cient. They must be accompanied by 
judgment acquired only by experience 
and which a good overseer has at his 
command, for use in any emergency. 

A man can see what gives him the 
best results, but when he lays down 
a rule for others to go by, he puts me 
in mind of the man who knows it all; 
he has undoubtedly reached a point 
where he will learn very little more. 

SKILL. 


Editor Textile World: 

I have been much interested in the 
views of overseers, on the subject of 
cotton combers, which appeared in 
your January issue. 

In setting the top comb, the fluted 
segment should be adjusted so the 
needles can be gauged on the top 
comb from 18 to 22. The nipper 
should be set so as to be down as the 
half lap passes underneath. Great 
care should be used in setting the 
cushion plates, so that the nipper will 
hold the cotton as the needles of the 
half lap pass through, and send the 
noil to the doffer. 

If the stock is Sea Island cotton, I 
should say that 260 revolutions per 
minute for the Heilman comber would 
be about right, while on Egyptian 
cotton the machine might run 320 
revolutions per minute. A good pro- 
duction on Sea Island would be 175 
pounds per week, and on Egyptian 
about 260 pounds per week. A larger 
percentage of noil generally comes 
from Sea Island than from other 
grades of cotton. The percentage of 
noil depends altogether on the adjuat- 
ment of the machine. There are 17 
strips of needles on the cylinder. The 
first row is No. 10, and the next five 
rows No. 22 wire, and then the wire 
grows gradually finer until the 16th 
and 17th rows have about a No. 35 
wire. 

The needles are liable to get broken, 





if care is not taken to prevent the 
nipper from going down too low. No. 
22 wire should have 32 needles to the 
inch; 24 wire, 40 per inch; 26 wire, 50 
per inch; 28 wire, 60 per inch; 30 wire, 
75 per inch; and 33 wire, 85 per inch. 
This is for fine work, and the top 
comb should not have any coarser 
than 28 wire. 

In setting these top combs, they 
should be adjusted so as to be down 
in their places at the same time. The 
best way to set them, is to take a 
piece of paper, place it under the set 
screw, and adjust by the screw in 
such a way that the paper will be re- 
leased at all points at the same time. 
Set the quadrant to have the comb 
down in proper time. Im setting the 
nippers, be sure you have the cushion 
plate on, and adjust them by the back 
screw. In order to have them raise at 
the same time, they can be adjusted 
by the nipper rod. ELI. 


The bad effects of wearing pear! 
gray silk hosiery, colored by repeated 
baths in a solution of zine chloride 
has been demonstrated by Dr. Adolph 
Jolles before the Vienna Medical So 
ciety. Dr. Jolles writes the U. S. Con 
sul at Coburg, showing conclusively 
that as much as 25 per cent. of the 
zine coloring matter was still on the 
hosiery when it was packed for mar- 
ket, and that the danger from absorb- 
ing this poison through the pores of 
the skin was very great. 


A new material for covering the 
rolls of cotton spinning frames has 
appeared in France. It consists of a 
mixture of one part of nitrocellulose, 
and two parts of nitroricinoline. This 
material is moulded in the form of 
tubes ready to put on the rolls, or is 
made into ribbons which are wound 
on the rolls and then spliced. The 
manufacturers claim that it is supe 
rior to any other material used. 


The subordinate who shares the 
confidences of the master guards the 
secrets closer than the master can 
himself.—d’ Houdetot. 
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There has been no change in wool which the manufacturer and woo! 
market since our last report. Trans grower are to deal with each other di- 


actions have been very small at the 
cities. It is that 


buyers have been operating with les: 


seaboard reported 
freedom in the West. 

The goods market has continued very 
of goods 


unsatisfactery. Purchasers 


are placing orders slowly, and 
manufacturers have confined their pur 


chase of wool to actual requirements. 


very 


The existing conditions are the result 
of an elimination of the speculative 
element. This contingent seems to have 
been satiated by the experience of 1899 
1900, and 
side and allowing supply and demand 
regulating 
action on the part of 

heartily to be 
mended. It is to be 
of the 
as well as the manufacturer they will! 
maintain this attitude indefinitely. The 
wool trade has been a 
from speculation. It is probably too 
much to expect there will not be a re 
currence of this evil, but at the present 
time it is certainly absent from the 
market. 

This dull season has been taken ad 
vantage of to discuss new methods of 
marketing the staple, and various al 
luring schemes have been proposed by 


and are now standing one 


to have a monopoly of 
This 


speculators is 


prices, 
com- 

that 
grower 


hoped 


in the interest wool 


great sufferer 





It seems by no means improbable 
that some change will gradually take 
place in the present primitive methods 
of marketing wool, but it is not to be 
The con- 
centration of manufacturing in a few 


rect, 


effected in a day or a year. 


large concerns simplifies the problem 
somewhat. In all branches of trade 
and industry the tendency is strong 
toward the elimination of all useless 
charges, and in view of the chances to 
effect selling wool, It 
would not be surprising to see the ef 
fort made to concentrate the selling of 
this product. 


economies in 





‘A modification of the fine system 
in textile mills is reported as having 
been adopted by a Pennsylvania firm. 
The fined for 
mistakes, and the fines so collected are 
and distributed at 
stated periods among the 
who have not been fined. 


employees are to be 


to be set aside 


employees 


Those who render a service should 
forget it; those who receive one should 
remember it.—Mlle. Aisse. 


There are men so clever as to find 
the secret of appearing modest while 
satisfying their vanity.—Coeuilhe. 
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EXPORTS. 
Year Ending WOOL. WOOL. | SHODDY, NOILS, YARN, 
June 30. ETC. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value 
1s90 231 .835 106.8 152.6 5.0 20.5 3.5 19.9 
ISO 291 394 129.3 182.4 1.2 4.3 2.0 11.9 
1893 . 202 - 806 148.7 196.9 3 9 1.3 7.6 
1893 O91 - 148 172.4 210.6 3 1.1 1.2 6.9 
1s94 520 -906 55.2 61.1 l 5 5 3.6 
1895 4.289 4.844 192.8 229.9 14.1 19.8 2.4 11.7 
1896 6.945 8.559 228.4 315.0 18.7 26.5 2.0 10.5 
1897 5.271 6.199 366 .6 567.5 49.9 69.3 1.8 9.6 
15908 121 180 132.8 167.8 3.3 6.9 8 1.9 
1899 1.603 2.373 76.7 83.2 3 7 2 1.1 
1900... . ‘ 2.200 3.872 155.9 202.6 4 Y 2 1.3 
6 mos. ° 2 107 115 44.0 53.9 -B48 1.080 - 105 702 
Jan. 018 O18 9.2 10.6 0438 16 028 15 
Feb. . 042 0x9 7.5 8.3 087 ll oll Os 
March 04 004 10.3 14.6 039 13 013 Os 
April 002 003 8.9 ll 043 14 039 24 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
EXPORTS — VALUE. IMPORTS — VALUE, 
Year ; = = 
. Di a > n . ° oo 
Ending = an 2c x s - > x a@ & oat a x -: 
& | 2e isée| € e a eB |S |ee| 2 | @ ae) & = 
June 30.) & 235 |\e*2! « 4 S -) ° zo) 8 iC e| 4 
6) ad is = < — o ~ o ad | @ oO = he) © = 
1s90 - 067 409 8.179 -719 4.874 7.56 161.4 242.0 10.1 18.4 19.8 66.2 525.4 
1s91 is¢ 265 4.240 -502 5.191 13.7 120.3 182.4 7.2 18.6 12.6 389.7 394.4 
Isee O93 -244 2.689 649 8.675 12.9 27.6 164.7 8.5 14.8 11.6 12.1 847.2 
Ise3 115 .242 2.224 -679 8.260 35.8 151.2 164.8 %.8 11.7 14.1 12.0 872.4 
1se4 2.500 387 8.172 1.685 7.746 9.6 67.6 8.8 1.6 8.6 10.0 7.2 190.4 
1895 1.610 498 3.161 1.432 6.701 18.6 168.0 144°0 2.0 10.0 9.4 11.8 3538.8 
1896 2.252 -370 3.6538 2.860 9.135 8.9 218.9 199.3 4.5 18.0 25.4 97.4 497.4 
18907 1.845 . 573 3.858 3.150 9.476 7.8 170.1 167.9 4.6 9.8 25.38 27.0 412.5 
1890s 1.612 .414 474 4.290 4.074 10.89 17.9 389.6 60.4 4 7.6 8.9 9.6 189.4 
1899 SIL .169 427 «45.388 3.679 10.47 17.6 39.1 59.1 5 8.3 6.3 5.6 136.5 
1900 1.150 .244 1.002 5.654 4.485 12.54 27.5 61.3 68.7 8 9.9 §.0 6.8 159.5 
6 mos 471 -040 - 583 3.969 3.107 8.17 18.57 21.71 24.95 .L1 7.29 2.69 2.61 78.33 
Jan. - 110 044 =.165 578 25 1. 15 1.98 5.57 8.81 .02 BA 2 .58 16.83 
Fev. 1 6.012 037 80 198 «1.17 1.87 3.49 6.83 04 62 19 57 18.61 
March .v9s 008 O80 66 46 «=—«13.06 2.:6 2.62 4.98 4 1.07 88 34 11.39 
April 066 001 015 78 30 11.62 2.78 1.61 2.31 06 52 21 in 
Experiments have been made in Reports from Belgium state, that 
France in scouring wool by ozone, and the cotton industry is in bad sha 


are said to have given very satisfac 
tory results. The wool is placed on 
screens in an air tight receptacle and 
the ozone is forced through the wool 


by pumps. The grease is converted 
into a liquid, and readily carried off, 
leaving the wool in good condition and 
the fibre soft and elastic. It is said 


that one pound of ozone is required for 
scouring 2000 Ibs. of wool. 
the 
small quantity of 


The process 
that but a 
sulphurous acid is 
the 
white after it has been scoured by this 
method. 
on this 
are pending. 


leaves fibre white so 


required to bleach fibre a clear 


One patent has been granted 


process in France, and others 


Weavers from three t 
four days per week. 
full 


two 


are working 


When employe 


time a Belgium weaver running 


looms earns $2.90 per week; fo! 


four looins the weekly wage is $3.50 


per week; the working time is eleve 


hours per day. 


Liv 


erpool, a firm in that city are arrang 


According to U. S. Consul at 
ing to send six American cotton-grow 
ing experts to the west coast of Alf 
to institute experiments in th 
that 


rica, 


growing of cotton in region }b) 


the most improved methods. 
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The fluctuations in quotations for 
the raw material have been within nar- 
ow limits during the month of May, 
as our chart plainly shows. The de 
cline during the early and middle part 
the month was followed by a recov- 
ery, which left prices at the beginning 
of June practically where they were a 
nonth previous. Unfortunately this is 
not the case with the manufactured 
roduct. The market for yarn and 
nanufactured goods has become still 
ore unsatisfactory. 
In spite of the curtailment of produc 
m in both yarn and cloth, the mar 
ket still remains in the buyers’ favor. 
\t Fall River stocks of goods have 
eudily increased, and the cut made 
n the price of print cloths to 2 9/16 at 
he beginning of the month, and fol 
lowed up laterbyanothercutto 2 6/16, 
as not resulted in any reduction of 
e quantity on hand. Manufacturers 
of cotton goods are finding a rather 
hard road to travel. Conditions in the 
goods market abroad is in an equally 
unsatisfactory state. French cotton 
inufacturers have agreed to run but 
live days per week beginning June 15, 
901 


Advices from the cotton fields indi 


cate that the new crop is backward. 
The Government report of condition, 
May 31, states that the average condi- 
tion of the growing crop is 81.5 per 
cent. aS compared with 82.5 per cent. 
on June 1 last year, 85.7 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1889 and 86.4 per cent. 
the mean of June averages of the ltast 
ten years. A condition of 81.5 per cent. 
is with one exception the lowest June 
condition in 20 years, The condition 
by states 1s as follows: North Caro 
lina, 87 per cent.; South Carolina, 80 
per cent.; Georgia, 80 per cent.; Florida, 
58 per cent.; Alabama, 76 per cent.; 
Mississippi, 82 per cent.; Louisiana, 80 
per cent.; Texas, 84 per cent.; Arkan- 
sas, 81 per cent.; Tennessee, 78 per 
cent.; Oklahoma, 88 per cent., and the 
Indian Territory, 85 per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture esti 
mates the total area planted in cotton 
at 27,532,000 acres, an increase of 
2,111,000 acres, or 8.3 per cent. over the 
acreage planted last year, and of 2,498,- 
000 acres, or 10 per cent. over the acre- 
age actually picked. 

The Chronicle estimates the world’s 
visible supply May 31st, at 3,239,162 
bales, as compared with 2,369,422 bales 
at same time in 1900; 4,368,616 bales in 
1899 and 3.596.480 bales in 1998. 
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Year Ending WOOL. WOOL. SHODDY, NOILS, YARN. 
June 30. aia 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value 
1890 231 835 106.8 152.6 5.0 20.5 3.5 19.9 
sO , ‘ ‘ 291 394 129.3 182.4 1.2 4.3 2.0 11.9 
1892 ‘ . , 202 306 148.7 196.9 3 9 1.3 7.6 
1893 ; » ° O91 . 148 72.4 210.6 3 1.1 1.2 6.9 
18904 .520 906 55.2 61.1 l 5 5 3.6 
1895 4.289 4.844 192.8 229.9 14.1 19.8 2.4 11.7 
1896 6.945 8.559 228.4 315.0 18.7 26.5 2.0 10.5 
1897 5.27 6.199 366 .6 567.5 49.9 69.3 1.8 9.6 
1898 121 180 132.8 167.8 3.3 6.9 8 1.9 
18990 1.603 2.373 76.7 83.2 38 7 2 1.1 
1900. ° 2.200 8.872 155.9 202.6 4 Y 2 1.8 
6 mos. ° 107 115 44.0 53.9 848 1.080 105 702 
Jan. . O18 O18 9.2 10.6 048 16 028 15 
Feb. . 042 0x9 7.5 8.3 087 il oll Os 
March 04 004 10.3 14.6 039 13 O13 Os 
April 002 003 8.9 ll 043 14 03y 24 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
EXPORTS — VALUE. IMPORTS — VALUE 
Year 2 = 
. a on * wo 
z ©. & 2 S . . ’ S 
Ending = 2% Ca . . - . x es & = os _s 
2S =sEc , © z a. & 2s 4 = ~F © 3 
June 30. -1 © 5 is Ge a. é S -) C | s 6 - 5 = . 
o avis = « S & ~ 0 | S&S | @ oO |S] 6 = 
I1s900 067 409 «438.179 719 4.874 7.6 161.4 242.0 10.1 18.4 19.8 66.2 525.4 
1801 ime 265 4.240 -502 5.191 18.7 120.3 182.4 7.2 18.6 12.6 89.7 394.4 
Isee Ong 244 «62.689 649 8.675 12.9 127.6 164.7 8.5 14.8 11.6 12.1 847 
Ise 115 2420 «2.224 -659 8.260 15.8 161.2 164.8 2.8 11.7 14.1 18.0 872.4 
1s04 2.500 $87 8.172 1.685 7.744 9.6 67.6 85.8 1.6 8.6 10.0 7.2 190.4 
1805 1.610 498 38.161 1.432 6.701 18.6 168.0 144-0 2.0 10.0 9.4 11.8 353.8 
1806 2.252 370 «8.658 382.860 9.135 8.9 218.9 199.3 4.5 18.0 26.4 27.4 497.4 
1807 1.845 ee 573 3.858 3.150 9.476 7.8 170.1 167.9 4.6 9.8 25.3 27.0 412.5 
1s0O8 1.6'2 414 474 «64.200 4.074 10.89 17.9 389.6 60.4 ‘4 76 8.9 9.6 189.4 
18990 sil 169 427) «5.888 «693.8679 10.47 17.6 989.1 59.1 5 83 63 5.6 136.5 
1900 1.150 .244 1.002 5.654 4.485 12.54 27.5 61.3 68.7 8 9.9 56.0 6.8 159.5 
6mos. 471 040 =. SRB 3.969 8.107 8.17 13.57 21.71 24.95 .&1 7.29 2.69 2.61 78.3 
Jan, 110 O44 . 165 578 255 1.15 1.98 5.57 8.1 2 Be .12 59 «16.8 
Fev. 1 86. O12 087 80 199 «(1.17 1.87 3.49 6.83 04 62 19 57 13.61 
March .wv9s 008 ORO 66 46 «613.06 2.:6 2.52 4.98 4 1.07 38 3 11.3 
April 066 001 015 78 30 011. 62 2.78 1.61 2.31 06 52 21 82 8. 
Experiments have been made in Reports from Belgium state, tha 
France in scouring wool by ozone, and the cotton industry is in bad shay » 
are said to have given very satisfac Weavers are working from three t 
tory results. The wool is placed on four days per week. When employe 
screens in an air tight receptacle and full time a Belgium weaver running ' 
the ozone is forced through the wool two looms earns $2.90 per week: fo! 
by pumps. The grease is converted : —— 
yi I , colasaiaptes four looins the weekly wage is $3.5! 


into a liquid, and readily carried off, 
leaving the wool in good condition and 
the 


that one pound of ozone is required for 


fibre soft and elastic. It is said 


scouring 2000 Ibs. of wool. The process 


leaves the fibre white so that but a 
small quantity of sulphurous acid is 
required to bleach the fibre a clear 


white after it has been scoured by this 
method. One patent has been granted 
on this process in France, and others 


are pending. 


per week; the working time is eleve! 


hours per day. 


Liv 


erpool, a firm in that city are arrang 


According to U. S. Consul at 
ing to send six American cotton-grow 
ing experts to the west coast of A! 
rica, to institute experiments in th 


growing of cotton in that region } 


the most improved methods. 
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The fluctuations in quotations for 
e raw material have been within nar 
ow limits during the month of May, 
is our chart plainly shows. The de 
cline during the early and middle part 
the month was followed by a recov 


ry, which left prices at the beginning 


if June practically where they were a 
jonth previous. Unfortunately this is 
not the case with the manufactured 
product. The market for yarn and 
manufactured goods has become still 
ore unsatisfactory. 

In spite of the curtailment of produc 
: tion in both yarn and cloth, the mar 
ket still remains in the buyers’ favor 


At Fall River stocks of goods have 


’ steadily increased, and the cut made 
. in the price of print cloths to 2 9/16 at 


the beginning of the month, and fol 





lowed up later byanothercutto 2 6/16, 
has not resulted in any reduction of 
the quantity on hand, Manufacturers 
ot cotton goods are finding a rather 
hard road to travel. Conditions in the 
goods market abroad is in an equally 
unsatisfactory state. French cotton 
manufacturers have agreed to run but 
five days per week beginning June 15, 


1901. 


Advices from the cotton fields indi 





cate that the new crop is backward. 
The Government report of condition, 
May 31, states that the average condi- 
tion of the growing crop is 81.5 per 
cent. aS compared with 82.5 per cent 
on June 1 last year, 85.7 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1889 and 86.4 per cent. 
the mean of June averages of the last 
ten years. A condition of 81.5 per cent. 
is with one exception the lowest June 
condition in 20 years, The condition 
by states 1s as follows: North Caro 
lina, 87 per cent.; South Carolina, 80 
per cent.; Georgia, 80 per cent.; Florida, 
58 per cent.; Alabama, 76 per cent.; 
Mississippi, 82 per cent.; Louisiana, 80 
per cent.; Texas, 84 per cent.; Arkan- 
sas, 81 per cent.; Tennessee, 78 per 
cent.; Oklahoma, 88 per cent., and the 
Indian Territory, 85 per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture esti 
mates the total area planted in cotton 
at 27,532,000 acres, an increase of 
2,111,000 acres, or 8.3 per cent. over the 
acreage planted last year, and of 2,498,- 
000 acres, or 10 per cent. over the acre- 
age actually picked. 

The Chronicle estimates the world’s 
visible supply May 31st, at 3,239,162 
bales, as compared with 2,369,422 bales 
at same time in 1900; 4,368,616 bales in 
1899 and 3,596,480 bales in 1898. 
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WORLD 


MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 


Value in units of $100,000. 





EXPORTS — VALUE. 


Year 





IMPORTS — VALUE. 





= t=) 3 
. - “4 . v _ ee 
Ending s & 2 z = o © , 
7 - = K on} ba a o a z = 
Juneso.} S| § | &2/] 8 | @ |] & | 8 2/8 | 2 |s3/ 8! 3 
= & = = a a aé $ = 
| Sipa}/¢/sSl/eys lola] 5) [ws|) 5 | & 
1890 29 55 2 14 100 33.7 1.3 3.4 114.5 ) 71.5 65.8 299 
1s01 26 93 3 15 137 42.4 1.7 12 105.9 8.6 67.4 59.2 297.2 
18902 25 87 4 16 132 45 1.4 12.6 1129.5 6.6 58.8 46.7 283.1 
1893 28 «3 5 23 118 5.4 2.6 16.8 127.4 7.6 63.9 61.8 835 
18904 38 76 5 24 143 33.8 l 16.6 80.2 8.38 43.6 45 223 
1895 35 70 5 28 138 4.3 1.2 27.7 116.9 6.6 65.4 59.9 382 
1896 34 95 7 32 168 49.2 1.8 26.8 108.8 8.7 61.9 67.1 324.3 
1897 48 125 9 29 211 44 2.7 26.3 125.7 6.5 56 83 844.2 
1sO8 41 92 9 25 167 53. 1.2 10.6 117.7 6.9 40.3 42.9 272.6 
18990 52 138 13 30 233 66.5 1.1 10.8 145.5 8.5 43.4 45.8 320.6 
1900 45 132 16 37 233 81.6 8.6 12.4 192.1 21 47.2 65.8 413.2 
6mos. 27.18 2%.46 7.97 15.71 79.82 25.66 -99 7.16 99.98 9.64 22.54 28.76 194.73 
Jan. 4.95 3.41 1.11 2.57 12.04 12.48 22 1.25 22.16 1.80 4.99 8.72 46.12 
Feb. 4.% 4.96 1.16 2.88 13.46 7.49 Sl 1.46 14.76 1.34 6.91 4.11 41.58 
March 4.92 7.08 1.40 2.82 16.22 4.77 16 1.85 18.69 1.88 6.89 8.72 87.06 
April 8.76 5.80 1.65 2.70 18.91 3.48 12 1.25 17.40 1.23 5.67 3.38 87.48 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND WASTE. 
Lbs. in units of one million. Value in units of $100,000. 
EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. 
ear : ae 
7 istanp,| OTHER. | TOTAL aan. RAW COTTON. pg 
Ending |__— wd : 
| © o | © es © || © ee) © 
June 30.| | 38 e 5 | 6 3 25 a Se is & + x a 
|\2\38 = |; & e eo = é¢ || & a ee = = 
Ix i>l aie | ale lee A > || a > |>a| » | b> 
1890 9 23 2462 2486 2471 2509 10.15 e° . 8.6 13.9 16.16 6s 
18@Rh 14 81 28938 2876 207 2907 10.00 es ° 20.9 2x.2 13.49 me 
BeO2? 19 16 #2926 268 2945 2584 8.77 ee - 28.7 82. 11.18 ee 
1803 8 17 2204 1s70 =62212 1887 3.53 «e - 48.4 46.9 10.80 1.9 al 
1894 14 29 2669 2080 2683 2109 7.82 oe ° 7.7 30 10.88 2.7 9 
18905 15 23 38502 2021 38517 2049 6.22 ° ‘ 49.3 47 #.5 2.9 l 
180@ 19 38 2316 1262 2335 1900 8.18 . ° t5.3 66 11.98 6 2.1 
18907 21 41 38082 2268 381038 2309 7.12 ° ° 51.9 5y 11.36 5.3 1.7 
18908 16 28 8844 2277 3850 2304 5.98 19.1 7.9 52.7 50 9.48 6.7 1.5 
18990 14 2 3759 W772 38773 W6 5.55 21.1 &.3 50.2 50.1 9.98 6 2.1 
1900 18 30 80r2 2888 8100 2418 7.80 38.6 17.7 67.4 79.6 11.31 7.9 2.4 
6 mos. 3.4 7.5 1833.3 1785.6 1886.7 1798.1 9.76 27.05 14.41 20.84 29.96 14.37 3.19 97 
Jan. 1.838 3.7 347.6 354.8 869.4 358.5 9.75 4.9 2.52 5.59 8.66 15.5 48 15 
Feb. 1.18 2.2 233.2 221.23 234.3 223.4 9.55 5.20 2.67 4.39 6.82 15.5 14 t 
March .95 1.80 299.8 266.4 300.8 268.2 8.91 4.15 2.09 3.a9 6.20 15.9 69 } 
April 2.13 3.84 257.4 218.8 259.6 221.9 8.54 2.93 1.67 4.34 6.51 15.0 30 12 








—-About a year ago we called at- 
tention to the manner in which Ib- 
dian cotton yarns were invading the 
French-Indo-China. To meet this com- 
petition, French capitalists have since 
erected cotton mills im this French 
eolony. L'Industrie Textile states 
that one of the mills recently erected 
has over 16,000 spindles in operation, 
turning out a product of about 3960 
Ibs. of No. 20’s cotton yarn per day. 
This mill has been planned, construct- 
ed, and put in operation within a pe- 
riod of eighteen months. The opera- 
tives consist of 200 men (coolies), and 
400 women, from the teeming popula- 


tion of the neighboring village of Ha 
phong near the mill. Another mill is 
now being projected, which will make 
three in this province. 


A stock of picric acid in a chem 
cal works at Griesheim was struck b 
lightning on April 25th. The resulting 
explosion set fire to the buildings. O01 
hour and a half later a steam boil 
in the works exploded, followed tw 
hours later by a second, and then so‘ 
after a third boiler explosion. Seve! 
teen people were killed and many 
jured. 
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The Machine Made Lace Industry. The growth of this manufacture of 

een lace by machine in France forms the 
fhe invention of the stocking knit- subject of an elaborate work by M. 
ng frame by William Lee in 1586, Henri Henon, a prominent lace manu- 
narked the beginning of a revolution facturer of Calais, France, and it is by 











WORKROOM IN A LACE FACTORY. 
n the lace industry which had previ his permission that we make extracts 
ous to that time been confined entirely from his work for this article. The 
to hand work. It was not untik about proceeds from the sale of the book ar 
one hundred and seventy-two years to be contributed towards the crection 
later. however, that lace was produced of a monument in one of the public 


by machines. places of Calais to the great invento: 





ner 





GUIPURE SOIL (Henri Henon, 1885). 
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Jacquard, whose invention made it 


possible to reproduce in lace by ma 
chinery the beautiful designs tiat 
could previously be obtained only by 
hand. 

Before the invention of the lace mua- 
chine, lace was the badge of wealth 
and aristocracy, but the reduction in 
cost effected by the machine placed 
this luxury within the reach of the 
multitude. 

The early development of the indus- 
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lace industry made but little progres 

in France. The government of Eng 
land, where the industry had alread 

become firmly established, endeavors 

im every way possible to prevent ji 

introduction into other countries, T) 

French were persistent, however, and 
by means of their own inventions a1 

the more or less secret study of the 
machines and processes in England 
the French lace industry was ke} 

alive. 





DENTELLE BINCHE 


try occurred in England, and various 
devices were brought out for the pur- 
pose of making a clean cut mesh or 
loop similar to that of the hand made 
goods. The difficulty at this time was 
that the threads were not bound or 
twisted tightly together, and the loops 
were so soft and unstable that a sizing 
had to be applied to hold them in 
place. In 1786 the “double press” sys- 
tem was invented by which the toop 
Was made much more _ solid. The 
mechanism was still very crude, and a 
high degree of skill was required to 
produce a fair quality of lace by ma- 
chinery. 

The invention of the warp wachine 
vas the next step, which was soon fol- 
lowed by the device of Crane by which 
a loop similar to that of Valencienne 
lace, was produced. Up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, the machine 


(Henri Henon, 1889). 


The French government gave s1 
stantial encouragement to its devel 
ment, even throughout the tumultuo 
revolutionary period. The sentim: 
of universal equality which had tak: 
hold of the minds of the masses, 


in machine made lace a means of 
pression. Formerly it had been 
aristocrat alone who could afford 
expensive hand made lace; but, cou 
dent with the supposed leveling 
social inequalities by the French Rk: 
lution, the lace machine gave to 
poor citizen the ornament which pr 
ously had been the exclusive poss: 
sion of the aristocrat. 

The appearance of the ‘“‘bobbin 
invented by Heathcote in 1%' 


” 


chine, 
was soon followed by a complete tra! 
formation in the industry, due to t 
and other inventions which soon f 
lowed it. The loop was made on t! 
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bobbin machine by means of bobbins 
passed back and forth in small car- 
riers, the warp was held in a vertical 
position, the general idea having Decn 
obtained from the shuttle loom. Each 
carrier was moved by a “pusher” 
which was operated independently, so 
that it could be moved or left idle, ac- 
cording to requirements of the design 

Many improvements in the method 
of vibrating the bobbins soon followed, 
ind the English lace industry enjoyed 
great prosperity. At this time, 1809, 


brought into France, and English lace 
makers followed, as they are now com- 
ing to America, to build up the lace 
industry in a foreign land. As a re- 
sult of the growth of the French lace 
manufacture, the population of Saint- 
Pierre-les-Calais, during a few years 
preceding 1817, had increased tenfold, 

In 1814 the Leaver machine was con- 
structed, in which the mechanism for 
actuating the carriers was greatly im- 
proved, and it was on this machine 
that nearly all the figured lace was 
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DENTELLE COTON 


iachine made lace sold for over $20 
per square yard. The superiority of 
the lace made on the bobbin machine 
over the Mechlin lace made on the old 
warp machine, rendered the old ma 

lines worthless, 

In 1802 Napoleon prohibited the im 
portation of lace into France, and this 
xreatly stimulated the home industry. 
In England laws had been passed, in 
flicting severe penalties for the expor- 
tation of lace machinery to foreign 
countries, but in spite of this prohibi- 


lion, English machines were secretly 





Capelle Freres, 1=94). 


made before the invention of Jacquard. 


The other machines were limited to 


the production of the ground work, on 
which the fancy designs were worked 
by hand, and even the ground work on 
the old machines required binding 
threads to be inserted by hand. 

In 1837 the Jacquard system was ap- 
plied to the warp lace machine. Previ- 
ous to this the figured designs on lace 
were made on the Leavers machine 
with its limited capacity for fancy ef- 
fects, or embroidered slowly and ex- 
pensively by hand. It is to the inven- 
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tion of Jacquard that the world owes 
the development of the machine made 
lace industry. lt enabled the designer 
to give full play to his talent by re- 
moving the mechanical restrictions in 
the working out of his designs. 

Our illustrations are taken from M. 
Henon’s work, and represent some of 
the designs produced by the French 
lace manufacturers in recent years. 

The various methods of manufactur- 
ing lace vary but little in different 


to be employed. This design is then 
given to a specialist who is called 
“metteur en carte,” who traces the de- 
sign upon paper as closely as the 
power of his lace machine will permit. 
He must work the threads so as to im- 
itate, as nearly as possible, the real 
hand lace, and at the same time he 
must give the workmen at the ma- 
chine the necessary instruction for 
mounting the work in the machine. 
After the design is traced on the pa- 





NEUVILLE BORD DROIT (Ch. Daron, 1898 ) 


places, whether at Calais, Lyons, or in 
Nottingham, England. 

The Leavers machine reinforced by 
a more or less complete Jacquard at- 
tachment is the one now generally 
used. The equipment of the lace fac- 
tory comprises a certain number of 
Leavers machines with their acces- 
sories, and all other apparatus neces- 
sary to the preparation of the yarn for 
the machine, such as that for reeling, 
warping, and winding the yarn, and 
cutting and lacing the cards for the 
Jacquard machine. A modern Leavers 
machine ready for operations costs 
from $3000 to $5000, and sometimes as 
high as $6000, according to the size, 
setting, and fineness of the gauge. 

The manufacture of lace requires a 
series of operations which may be 
divided into two parts. The first con- 
sists in the selection of the fabric and 
the preparation of the design which is 


per, a chart is constructed showing the 
various movements and combinations 
of the threads, which serves as a 
guide for cutting the cards for the jac- 
quard machine. 

The second division of the work 
comprises the reeling of the yarn 
which has been selected, winding it on 
spools for the warp, and for the fill- 
ing, on the bobbins which serve as 
shuttles. The warp is then placed on 
the machine, the jacquard machine is 
adjusted, and a small portion of the 
lace is made in order to show what 
corrections are necessary; after this 
the machine is turned over to the 
workmen for the production of the 
merchandise. Frequently, designs 
which have been prepared with great 
care are found to require long and dif- 
ficult corrections before the machine 
ean be started, and sometimes it is 
necessary to prepare the work anew. 
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This correction of the work, after it is 
put into the machine, forms an import- 
ant item in the cost of the goods. After 
from the 
given to the sewers or menders for the 


coming lace ‘machine it is 
correction of faults. 

It is then bleached, colored, finished, 
trimmed, examined, and mounted on 
cards, sampled and sent to market to 
await a purchaser, who, attracted by 
the goods, desire to favor the 
manufacturer with an order. 

An important item in the expense of 


the 


may 


a lace manufactory consists in 


goods which it is necessary to give 


away for samples. M. Henon states 
that investigations on this point show 
that on certain articles the 
cost for samples amounts to from 3 to 
cent. of the the 
while 


standard 
5 per total value of 
production; 
this item amounts to about 9 per cent.. 


for novelty laces 
or an average cost for samples of 6% 


per cent. 





A Multiple Needle Sewing Machine. 


Our illustration shows a multiple 
needle sewing machine manufactured 
by L. F. Fales, Walpole, Mass. These 


machines are adapted for goods that re- 
quire to be stitched in parallel lines 
blankets, 
similar goods. The history of the de 
velopment of this machine in response 
to the demands of the trade make an 
About twenty years 


such as earpet linings and 


interesting story. 
ago Mr. Fales invented a machine for 
sewing linings. It gave sucl 
good satisfaction on this work, that he 
The first 


twenty-five machines, each having five 


carpet 


decided to extend its use. 
or six needles were used for carpet lin 
ing work; then a few with from eleven 
to twenty-four needles were built for 
the blanket 
chines also gave good satisfaction; they 
the leading 
them 


trade. These ma 


horse 


were sold to nearly all 


manufacturers, some of having 
as many as three machines. 

Up to this time the needles were not 
placed nearer than three inches apart. 
In response to many enquiries for a 
mach'ne that would sew closer together 
with seventy-two 


was designed 


one 





MULTIPLE NEEDLE 
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needles, %-inch apart. This was quite 
an undertaking, and there was a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the result, but 
it worked very well and gave excellent 
satisfaction. It was used for sewing 
muslin; later a machine with seventy- 
built for sewing 
still in successful 


two needles 
curled 


operation. 


was 
hair and is 

The long experience which Mr. Fales 
has had in making this line of sewing 





machines enables him to simplify the 
mechanism, and adapt it to the various 
requirements of the trade. The ma- 
chines are all built on the same general 
lines, and the working parts are made 


as light as possible consistent with 
strength. The handle bar swings with 
the material, and is given the whole 


movement by being directly connected 
with an eccentric. This eccentric gives 
the up and down movement, also the 
oscillation of the handle while travel.- 
ing with the material. 

The feed 
rolls placed as close to the handles as 


material is drawn in by 
possible, and along the whole length 
of the machine. 
the 
Some of the machines handle 
goods 100 inches wide and as the fab- 


These rolls are yaried 


to suit class of material to be 


sewed. 


ric must be held firmly in order to get 
the proper tension, very strong drive 
In addition to the mul- 
Mr. Fales 
makes a specialty of designing attach- 
for conveying 
material after it has been sewed. 


is a necessity. 


tiple sewing machine, 


ments measuring and 


Man is but a the weakest 
that nature produces: yet it is a 
that thinks. 


reed, 
reed 
Paseal. 
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Cetten Wash Dress Goods. 

Notwithstanding the cold and back- 
ward season, business on cotton wash 
dress goods has been unusually satis- 
factory and the near approach of the 
end of the season finds stocks very 
low, with a fair volume of duplicate 
orders still coming in. 

White goods of every description 
have been in high popularity and 
many pretty and novel effects have 
been shown. Vrominent among qoese 
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rarer 
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. 
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ed, 


are the open work effects, figure 1, 
representing a fabric of this desecrip- 
tion made in four styles, and sold by 
Elms & Co., New York, at 12% cents 
net. This is a 30-inch cloth, known 
to the trade as a “Leno Brilliant 
Stripe.” 

Figure 2 represents a fabric of the 
same description in a checked open 
work effect, 30 inches in width, sold 
to the trade at 13 cents net. 

Figure 3 represents a very hand- 
some Leno Stripe effect with a woven 
dimity cord, which has been a good 
seller at 13% cents net in a 30-inch 
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Wier 
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width. This pattern is also made in 
a large iine of colors in delicate 
shades of blue, pink, lavender, ecru, 
eardinal, ete.; the prime favorite 
among these being the deep ecru or 
natural linen color, which has been 
held in such high favor throughout 
the season. All of the above fabrics 
are from the line of Elm & Co. 

The demand for all classes of cord- 
ed Chambrays during the season of 
1900 has been far exceeded by the de- 
mand of 1901, and this popular fabric 
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still maintains its place in the public 
favor. In figure 4 is illustrated a mer- 
cerized Chambray, woven cord effect, 
Which possesses the combined attrib- 
utes of stylishness and serviceability. 
rhis cloth is shown in a choice selec- 
tion of ground colorings, all with a 
woven white stripe, making a very 
neat and effective design. This fab- 
ric is 27 inches in width and is sold 
by J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, at 
17% cents net. The same cloth in the 
plain weave without the cord effect 
has also been a good seller at 16% 
cents net. 
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Silk Fabrics. 


Among the many beautiful 


this 


ductions of season none per- 


haps have attained the 
larity of the 


which are 


popu 
effects, 
such 


Grenadine 
being shown in 


a& vast variety of beautiful de- 
which 


the high reputation of our home man- 


signs and serve to increase 
ufacturers. As the season advances 
and 
proved, black and white effects have 


styles are approved or disap- 


continued to grow in the public favor 





5 we illustrate a very hand 


some combination in a ground work 
of white Grenadine, fortified by black 
satin stripes with white woven polka 
dots. This cloth in a 21-inch width 
has sold very freely at 70 cents reg 
ular. In Fig. 6 is illustrated another 
black and white combination of white 
black 


Still another exquisite creation, which 


Grenadine and satin stripes. 


displays delicate workmanship. 
is illustrated in Fig. 7. 


work is white Grenadine with woven 


very 
The ground 


satin polka dots in white, and satin 
stripes in many delicate shades. All 
width 


of the above are 21 inches in 
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and are sold to the trade at 70 cents 
regular by the house of A. D. Julliard 
& Co. 


Men’s Wear Woolens. 


The 


woolen and worsted fabrics has been 


market on men’s wear of 


far from active during the past 
from the 
were light and 
have not coming in 
The weather has, of 


course, been a factor in the case, and 


month. Original orders 


manufacturing trade 
re-orders been 


very freely. 








the fact that spring business has been 
light naturally 
makes him placing 
large orders with the clothing manu- 


with the retailer 


cautious about 
facturer for fall. 

The bulk of 
been on staple goods, and buyers are 
fancy 


the business done has 


not placing large orders on 


lines. Prices on the whole are irreg- 
ular, but in some cases have been well 
maintained. 

For fall wear, small, neat effects in 
black and 
considered 


combinations are 
attracting 
buyers. 


white 
good and are 
considerable attention 
Fig. 8 illustrates one pattern in hard- 


from 
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finished, all-worsted fabric, Wines 
have been very good sellers with. I. 
Schlesinger & Co., at $1.75 regular, 
6/4 width. Brown effects are also con 
sidered very good for fall and are be 
ing shown in fancy cheviot effects for 
fall overcoatings in 6/4 goods, sold to 
the trade by Schlesinger & Co. at 
$2.75 regular; they bid fair to replace 
the Covert and Oxford cloths with 
the finer trade. A fabric which has 
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been a good seller is sold by the 
American Woolen Co, at $2.60 regular. 

No. 11 has also been a good selling 
trousering pattern from The Ameri- 
ean Woolen Co.’s line, at $2.25. 

The Hockanum Co., Rockville, 
Conn., are showing a large and varied 
assortment of unfinished worsted and 
hard finished worsted in quiet and 
subdued designs. One of the best 
selling lines is sold at $2.62%, 6/4 


width. 


Weol Skirtings. 


There is no indication whatever 
that would point to the return of the 
plaid back, and it is apparently a 
thing of the past. A plain back cloth 
with neat woven pattern on the face 
has been a good seller for fall and !s 
increasing in popularity with the 
skirt manufacturing trade. 

Fig. 13 illustrates a very successful 
cloth, which H. B. Clark & Co. have 
sold at $1.15 regular in 6/4 width. 


The matters submitted to juries 
of the Paris Exposition, were many 
and of varied character. Among 
tnem was the question as to the 
growth of the silk industry through- 
out the world since 1889, The conclu- 
sions of the jury are embodied in the 
following tables: 

POWER LOOMS. 


é =f: 
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Country. 1 3 gs og 
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Switzerland, 6,441 11,465 78 =«10.1 
France, 20,072 80,710 62 21.4 
Italy, 2,534 8,489 235 12.0 
Germany, 4,587 12,614 174 = 16.1 
America, 14,811 29,946 102 304 
Austria, 4,000 9,000 125 10.0 








52,445 102223 ... 100.0 


The number of hand looms in 1899 
is stated at 108,199. as compared with 
145,997 or a decrease of 29 3/10 per 
cent. Calculating that the productive 
capacity of one power loom is equal 
to that of three and one-half hand 
looms, the total productive capacity 
in 1900 would be equal to that of 131,- 
708 power looms, as compared with 
94,158 in 1889, or an increase of about 
10 per cent. This increase is divided 


nmong the different countries as fol- 


lows: 

Switzerlan!. 3.14 
France _ ous 86.34 
Italy oes 8.84 
Germany -- 11.44 
America.... oo. 92.86 
Austria bade ‘ 7 66 





The days of one’s life are very 
much alike, especially for the unfortu- 
nate.—Soulary. 





MILL HELP 


BY A WOMAN WHO HAS BEEN A WEAVER 
FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AND 
1S STILL AT IT. 


I have read with great interest the 


article by Old Supt. regarding the 


important factor in the 
success of a mill. I 
nearly all my life in the mill. L be- 
gan when eight years of age, and am 
now forty-two; not in a knitting mill, 


help, as an 


have worked 


but in a weave room all these years. 

Now I would like to ask, in a very 
kind, mild manner, what are the re- 
wards given those who work for their 
employer with all the energy and in- 
terest that they can command? I 
have always been very anxious to 
turn out all the production possible, 
and as near perfect as human skill 
can make it; have studied every pos- 
sible way to give satisfaction; have 
had many restless nights when any- 
thing has gone wrong with my work, 
with a clear conscience 
could all 


and can say 
that I 
these years, and am at a loss to find 
better off 


have done what I 


respect I am 
indifferent op- 


out in what 
than are the careless, 
eratives described by your correspond 
ent. 

Punctuality has rule; al- 
the given 


been my 
Ways ready to start up at 
signal; have worked overtime, scores 
of hours altogether, in the morning 
and at noon time, taking off cuts, oil 
ing and cleaning, in order that the 
looms might be kept running as much 
as possible, both for my own benefit, 
and also that of my employers. 

The only satisfaction I have in re 
turn for all of these years of toil is 
that I have often earned 
average wages; on one occasion the 
overseer was called into the office and 
asked if it were possible for one 
weaver to earn so much, and the over- 
seer said it was possible, and that I 
had always honestly earned my 
money: this is the only time I ever 


received the least encouragement from 


above the 


overseer, second-hand, or anyone else, 
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although I worked in one mill twelve 
years and in another 11 years, almost 
without a break. 

Having lived 
the mill all this time, I 
vbserved the inside workings, and it 
is to that 1 wish to call particular at- 


within the walls of 


have closely 


tention. I have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions, which if carried out, 
would surely produce the kind of help 
that Old Supt. wishes to see and have. 
1 am of the opinion that mill work is 
as good as any other, and if the oper- 
atives are always anxious to get out 
of the mill reluctant to return, 
then there is something wrong about 
it, and let us try and find out what 


and 


that something is. ; 
impressions under 
I believe include 


acting as de- 


L will class my 
three heads which 
help 


Pirst:—In 


the reasons for 
Impression 
that 
and unqualified are placed in charge 


scribed. many 


cases men are quite unworthy 


over those -who object to these men 
on account of the principles they pos- 


sess. To show more clearly what 1 


mean: I once asked an overseer for 


an hour off before time one evening, 


and if I dare write or you print the 


reason he assigned for my request, 


your readers would surely say with 


me, that such a depraved man was 


unfit to fill a position worth twenty- 


five or thirty dollars per week; under 


such a man those that are weak in 


principle cannot improve, and the 


zood will skip out as soon as possible, 
because they hate the man placed over 
them. 

Favoritism is 


linpression Second 


the greatest evil that prevails in our 
mills at the present day; 1 have seen 
it all along; no matter where you go, 


this evil can be found, and it does 


not take long for even a stranger to 
detect it; as a rule the favorites are 
very prominent when the bosses are 
around. One case in point; I as well 
as other weavers once had some very 
bad running work, consisting of black 
warps on 20 harness. Although work- 
img hard, I could make but very low 
and continued that 


wages, hoping 
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something better would follow. I ex- 
erted every effort to run the warp out. 
There was a favorite who had the 
same kind of work, and when I ‘had 
run one of my warps out the boss 
actually had the bad warp taken out 
of her loom and put into my loom, 
giving her something on which she 
could make good wages. 

I felt that this was almost toomuch 
to bear, and after making many ef- 
forts, I at last found myself facing 
the overseer in his office. I trem- 
blingly related what had taken place 
and he swung himself round in his 
chair and told me if I did not like it, 
I knew what to do; I never forgot 
those stinging words; had he been a 
proper man, he would have helped 
me out of my difficulty, but I was no 
favorite; favoritism drove me out ol 
that mill, and I have never returned 
and will never again take another 
piek for that individual. 

Favoritism is not only confined to 
overseers and second-hands; ever 
superintendents and managers in 
some rare cases have their favorites. 
One case of this class, for illustration. 
I once knew an overseer whom all the 
operatives, with one exception, re- 
spected and willingly worked for; this 
one would stay out when she chose, 
and on more than one occasion the 
overseer could not find her at her 
work, and remonstrated with her be 
cause of this, stating that ‘the required 
all employees to first obtain his per- 
mission to absent themselves from 
work; she ignored him and all he said 
but told him she would see the super- 
intendent at noon time, and did so; 
four o'clock the same day, that over- 
seer was paid up and never saw the 
favorite or superintendent _ since. 
Favoritism also drove that man out 
of that mill, where he was doing all 
he could for the benefit of employee 
and employer. 

Impression Third—The accommoda- 
tions afforded in our mills are far 
from what they ought to be; here all 
nationalities are mixed together like 
pigs in a market. I have worked in 


mills where there are only two closets 
(one for each sex) to accommodate 500 
employees altogether; this is the 
sorest point | find in my mill life. If 
overseers need clean closets I main- 
tain the help are equally deserving 
and ought to have them by all means, 
as the working men and women are 
just as much entitled to such privi- 
leges as the bosses. 1 do not attempt 
to draw a race line, but I do say that, 
if there were better accommodations 
ulforded, the risks of contamination 
would be greatly lessened. Let every 
closet be kept thoroughly clean and 
well ventilated; this can be done at 
little cost. 

Now these are my impressions of 
what are the chief objections in mill 
life, and to the capitalist and mill 
owners I would like to just say afew 
words. I respect these gentlemen, we 
cannot get along without them, and 
I do not blame them altogether for 
the conditions, as I do not believe they 
know half of what the mill operatives 
endure; they pay men to carry on 
their work; they provide the money; 
this no one can deny, but I want them 
to have more consideration for us. 

The desire to earn an honest living 
has brought thousands of us within 
the mill walls. We simply ask that 
earning this honest living shall not be 
made unnecessarily difficult and dis- 
agreeable. We shall then not want 
to run away from the work at every 
chance. Mill work is hard enough to 
follow at the best; therefore, Mr. Mill 
Owner, make it as pleasant and com- 
fortable as you can for those who 
honestly endeavor to earn their daily 
bread; remenvber there are many 
mothers working ‘iin the mills who are 
not only working there, but at the 
same time nursing their offspring; life 
is doubly hard for those mothers. I 
have often noticed them taking their 
young in the cold winter mornings to 
some neighbors to nurse during the 
day, while the mother goes into the 
mill to earn something for herself and 
to help to raise that little boy or girl 
to become a mill worker in turn. 
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Pray be very careful in the selection 
of all your officers, from the fixers 
up to the superintendent; there are 


good men who are also competent, 
while there are men who are neither. 
Provide good accommodations; noth- 
ing inferior to what you would con- 
Treat 


merits, 


sider suitable for yourself. 
their 
and if there are those that will not be 


what they should, there is a way to 


everyone according to 
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A New Wool Burring Machine. 


The 
shows a 


illustration 
machine for 


accompanying 
new 
which has recently been 


burring 
per- 
fected by the Cheesman Co., 27 Wil- 
liam St., York, and put to a 
practical test with 
sults, which warrant the builders in 
that it will hard 
burrs from wool either in the grease 


wool, 


New 
satisfactory re- 


claiming remove 


THE CHEESMAN WOOL BURRING MACHINE. 


dispose of all such in quick time. 
Then there would be an end of these 
kaleidoscopic changes in help which 
we now see daily in our mills; new 
faces among the workers; new faces 
among the bosses; workpeople trying 
to weave goods of which they have 
never seen the like before; all because 
been dissatisfied at their 


they have 


last place, and some of them have 
woeful tales to tell of how they have 
been treated at their last place of 
work. 

In conclusion I believe that if mills 
were run on the plans I have men- 
tioned, we should have no need of 
these ever-shifting scenes around our 
mill gates and offices. I am fully per- 
suaded that the causes of all this may 
be remedied if only proper men exer- 
cised authority. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


or scoured state, and without injury 


to the staple, no matter how long it 
such a ma- 


is. The importance of 


cnine to woolen manufacturers can 


bardly be over-stated. 

Qne of the most serious difficulties 
in the preparation of wool for manu- 
facturing is the removal of burrs. 
These burrs and other vegetable mat- 
ter can of course be removed by car- 
honizing. This process, however, af- 


fects the fibre more or less injuri- 


ously. Under the most favorable cir- 


cumstances, carbonized wool is 
harsher and more difficult to card and 
spin than wool that has not been 
carbonized. It is also impossible to 
vet as good a finish on goods made 
The burring 


machines now in use are not adapted 


from carbonized wool. 


for handling grease wool. The pres- 


ence even of a very small quantity of 
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oil or grease makes it impossible to 
properly burr pick wool in the ordi- 
nary burr picker. The manufacturers 
of the Cheesman wool burrer state, 
their machine will handle wool in the 
grease as well as scoured wool. 

The most important claim made for 
this machine, however, is that the 
fibre is not injured in the process. 
Che working parts of the machine are 
2 roller covered by a fibrous material 
running in contact with a steel plate 
over the edge of which the wool is 
drawn. The burrs and most of the 
dirt are rolled out by the action of a 
series of rapidly moving stripper 
blades, and the wool is delivered un- 
injured and free from a greater part 
of the dirt. There is no wool left 
clinging to the burrs, as with present 
methods of burring. This means an 
important saving of waste. 

The manufacturers state that the 
wachine requires but two horse 
power, there are no expensive parts 
to get out of order, and that the 
capacity is fully equal to the wool 
burrers now on the market. The wool 
run through the machine is delivered 
in such shape that the different quali- 
ties may be easily sorted. 

It is not necessary for us to dwell 
upon the importance of such a ma 
chine to the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry. Every practical wool manu- 
facturer will at once admit that such 
a machine will effect a great saving 
in woolen manufacturing. 

One of the most important features 
of this machine is its ability to burr 
fieece wool in the grease without 
breaking the fleece so that sorting 
can be better done after passing 
through the machine. 





—A process for preparing silk waste 
has recently been patented, and con- 
sists in first running the material 
through a garnett machine. It is then 
passed through gill boxes and after- 
wards combed on an_ ordinary 
worsted comber. The silk top is then 
drawn and spun by the regular 
worsted system. The silk noil, on the 
other hand, is carded and spun by the 
woolen system. The silk is boiled off 
either in the yarn or cloth. 
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The Memeirs of a Veteran Wool Carder. 


I, 


Sam Driver is probably one of the 
best known carders in the woolen in- 
dustry. He has been overseer in many 
of our leading mills and has a host of 
friends and acquaintances among 
woolen manufacturers and overseers. 
His experience goes back to old times 
and old methods in England and to the 
golden period of the woolen industry 
in this country, the war times of the 
sixties. It is an experience which can- 
not fail to be of interest to the 
younger generation of overseers, and 
alike to his contemporaries, to whom 
his story will recall many of their own 
experiences. At our earnest solicita- 
tion, Mr. Driver has consented to write 
his memoirs for the Textile World, 
and we are sure they will be read with 
interest. He is in good health and 
still actively engaged in the mill, fill- 
ing a respousible position in charge of 
carding and spinning in New York 
State. Editor, 


I was born in Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England, a city noted for flannels, 
blanket and rug manufacturing. My 
grandfather, Matthew Driver, was a 
woolen manufacturer, and my father, 
Sam Driver, and uncles were well 
known woolen carders, so that it came 
natural for me to be in the same busi- 
ness. At the age of six or seven years 
I could be found behind some shed or 


bush witha hammer and chisel cutting 
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faces and flowers on paving or cobble 
stones, and at eight could do very well 
as a fancy stone cutter. I used to copy 
from the old churches, faces, etc. 

At the age of eight I 
Dr. Coventry, 


went before 
who was then the fac- 
tory doctor, and passed the examina- 
tion to go to work as a short timer, to 
work one half of the day, and go to 
school the other half, which I did for 
until I 
years old, when the doctor passed me 


five years, or was thirteen 


the second time. 
My first work was as a billy piecer, 
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dist, who always wore a swallow-tail 
apron and pants that 
half way 
ankles and knees, and sometimes knee 
He was a funny old man 


coat, a white 


came about between his 
breeches, 


with a long nose which was always 
which he was 
inveterate taker; but after 
The dis- 


maintained in 


covered with snuff, of 
always an 
all he was a good old man. 
cipline was strictly 
At the age of thirteen I 
began full time. 


those days. 
I was put to feeding 
one tummer, scribbler or first breaker, 


and one carding machine where the 


A * BILLY.” 


piecing rolls, which were slubbed into 


roping and afterwards spun on jen- 
neys or hand mules; many a penny I 
got from old Susan, who spun on a 
jenney, for carrying slubbing to her. 
Billy piecing was one of the hardest 
jobs a boy or girl could be put to. A 
Yorkshire, Eng., 
machine to do away with hand piec- 
ing; this proved a godsend to hu- 


manity, but came too late to save me 


man in invented a 


from being cracked many times on top 
of the head with the wooden top roller 
for letting the ends run out. I 
have a 
heavy 
my head and shoulders, and I remem- 


also 
thick, 
with 


good recollection of a 


strap coming in contact 


ber very well the old man who admin- 
istered this correction, old Johnny a 
Tummys, a good old fashioned Metho- 


rolls came out and dropped in the new 


piecing machine, then came out on 
spools the same as from a condenser, 
and went to the billy, thus doing away 
with billy piecing. In passing through 
the streets of the city, one could notice 
knock- 


kneed from pressing the right side of 


a great many men who were 
the leg against the bottom roll. 

I fed cards until 18 years old, when 
full fledged slubber on a 
thirty 


I became a 
billy, 
shillings a 


earning from twenty to 
counted 
Here 


about 


week, which was 
very good pay for a youngster. 
learned something 
Each slubber had to do 


is where I 
wool carding. 
his own carding, and at the age of 20 
years I was quite an expert carder. 
with the 


My cards reclothed 


finest wire, as I had to card the finest 


were 
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Saxony wool for fancy and plain flan- 
nels, cricketers’ and army and navy 
goods. I continued at this work until 
the 28th of September, 1864. On the 
night of the 28th (which was Wednes- 
day) after doing my day’s work, Il 
told my father that I was going to 
America. “Well, Sam,” he said, I shall 
never forget the words, “here is ten 
pounds,” (£10); “do what you have : 
mind with it.” I replied, “I am off for 
America.” 

On the 30th of September, 1864, I 
went to Liverpool, and on Saturday 
the Ist of October, 1864, I set sail on 
the Inman Line Steamer, “‘Kangeroo,” 
and landed at Castle Garden, New 
York, on Monday morning, the 17th of 
October in 1864, with my carpet bag, 
tight laced pants, tight hooked velvet 
cap, and narrow toed shoes or clogs. 
By the way, I was then a professional 
athlete, being considered one of the 
best in England at that time. 

Well, after three or four hours wait- 
ing, I was examined as to where I 
came from, ete. I then asked where 
there were any woolen mills, and they 
told me Lowell, Mass. I did not know 
where Lowell, Mass., was, as I had 
forgotten the geography of America, 
not having been to school since I was 
thirteen years old. They directed me 
via Stonington Line steamers to Bos- 
ton. I then came out of the garden, 
and the first man I met was a mis- 
sionary giving Bibles and Testaments 
away to immigrants. I had been told 
not to take any notice of any one when 
I landed, so I did not take one of his 
books, putting him down as a sharper, 
for there were many of them in those 
days. I met a policeman and he di- 
rected me to the steamboat wharf. 

I came all alone, had no friends nor 
even acquaintances in this country, 
and did not know any towns or cities 
by name with the exception of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, so all 
1 could ask was: ‘““‘Where are there any 
woolen mills in this country?’ 

I reached the steamboat office, and 
met people there who had come on the 
same steamer, but I was told not to 
make any advances to any one, and I 


did not. I got my ticket for a deck 
passage to Boston. It was pretty 
rough on the sound that night of Oc- 
tober, 1864. The deck passage beds 
were not very soft. They were new 
boxes apparently, about seven feet 
long, and some two feet or more wide. 
Well, quite a number of us sat on these 
boxes and talked a while, and then 
laid down on them to sleep. After a 
while we woke up feeling rather stiff 
and chilly; we walked around, and 
when daylight came some one walked 
up and looked at the boxes. He stag- 
gered back and gasped: “We have 
been sleeping on dead soldiers all 
night.” That was indeed the fact. 
There were on board the boat that 
night the bodies of fifty soldiers who 
had been killed or who had died in the 
Civil War. It was a grim reminder of 
the horrors of war. 

I arrived in Boston in the morning 
and found my way to the depot, and 
arrived in Lowell about noontime on 
the 18th of October, 1864. The first 
thing I did was to inquire for the 
woolen mills, and I was directed to 
Charles Stott, an Englishman, who 
owned a mill and who happened to 
come from Rochdale. I went in the 
office in the afternoon, carpet bag in 
hand, and inquired for work. Mr. 
Stott was in and heard my voice. He 
said, “Come in and lets look at thee. 
Where are thy clogs?’ I said, “They 
are in my bag.” He said, “Let’s look 
at them.” He looked them over, and 
said: “These are fancy, thin clogs, 
narrow toes, with brass nails in the 
toes.” He then inquired where I 
came from, what I did, where I 
worked, and all about me and Roch- 
dale. This was Charles Stott, the 
founder of Stott’s mills in Lowell. He 
then sent for the boss spinner, and 
told him I had been a slubber, could 
very soon run a jack and make a good 
spinner, and he told the boss to put 
me on spare spinning. I thanked him, 
and the boss took me around the spin- 
ning and card room. As I passed the 
dressers I saw a man I happened to 
know, but I did not know he was in 
this country. He asked me if I had 











a boarding place. ; wal, “Ne.” 
“Well,” he said, “you can come with 
me.’ So I was very fortunate to be 
gin with. 

I commenced work In the morning 
19th October, 1864. My first work was 
helping around the room and trying to 
run a jack once in a while. At noon 
time one of the spinners was out and 
the boss put me on the jack. He said 
at night I had done very well, most as 
well as an old spinner. I was pleased 
and so was he. 

(To be continued.) 


A New Yarn Scouring and Dyeing 
Machine. 


The machine shown in the accom 
panying illustrations for dyeing wool- 
en, cotton, worsted, and silk yarn in 
skeins, will commend itself to practi- 
eal dyers and manufacturers owing to 
its simplicity. 
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skeins are placed, so that they occupy 
the same relative position as when 
hanging on sticks in the hand process 

The upper series of drums is con- 
nected with suitable driving mechan- 
ism, and are revolved to keep the yarn 
in motion. This mechanism is shown 
in the illustration of the machine with 
the working parts lowered. When the 
dyeing is completed the framework is 
lifted out of the liquor by the crank 
and gear rack, as shown in the illus- 
tration of the tub with working parts 
raised. The dyed yarn can then b« 
easily removed, and a new batch 
placed in the machine. During the 
process of dyeing the work is con- 
stantly under the eye of the operator, 
who can attend to a number of tubs at 
the same time. 

The reels of the scouring machine 
ure made of wood, while those in the 


dyeing machine are bronze, which re 




















YARN DYEING AND SCOURING MACHINE—WORKING PARTS RAISED. 


It is the invention of a _ practical 
dyer, who has given the apparatus a 
thorough test with excellent results 
The idea which he has carried out, was 
to perform with the least possible 
amount of machinery the operations of 
handling skeins in the open tub. For 
this purpose an upper and lower series 
of drums are fastened to a suitable 
framework, and on these drums the 


sists the action of the chemicals and 
dyes. Comparisons have been made 
between this machine and the hand 
tub to determine the relative produc 
tion and floor space required. The 
manufacturers state that with the 
same size tub over double the quantity 
of material can be handled and with 
much better results as to uniformity of 
shade, and the yarn does not tangle. 
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The manufacturers state that the 
cost of this machine is very reasonable, 
that it produces very uniform work, 
and requires very little attention ow 
ing to its simplicity. It is not liable 
to get out of order, neither do the 


For this reason some form of pin ticket 
must in the majority of cases be em 
ployed. 

The pin tickets, now in use, are open 
to very serious objections. It is practi 
cally impossible to fasten them on the 








YAKN DYEING AND SCOURING MACHINE—WORKING PARTS LOWERED. 


working parts deteriorate when the 
machine remains idle for a_ time. 
Neither the scouring nor the dyeing 
machine requires any special founda- 
tion. Further information in regard 
to it can be obtained from the sole 
manufacturers, The Automatic Dye- 
ing & Scouring Machine Co., Box 80, 
Madison Sq. Branch, New York City. 





An Improved Cloth and Garment 
Ticket. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in tex- 
tiles will be interested in a new method 
of ticketing now being introduced by 
the Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., Manu 
facturers of stapling machinery, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 

Up to the present time, in spite of 
all attempts to introduce something 
better, the old form of gum label re 
mains the best method of ticketing tex 
tiles. The objection to this method, as 
is well known, consists in the difficulty 
of making the tag adhere to the goods 
so as to resist the unavoidable wear 
which it is afterwards subjected to 


goods in such a way that the sharp 
points will not project, more or less. 
and consequently they are very apt to 
stab any one handling the goods; the 
person applying them to the fabric runs 
a still greater risk of such injury. They 
are also clumsy, taking up a great deal 
of room. The objections to pin tickets 
now in use are so serious that the 
trade have to a great extent gone back 
to the use of the old gum label. 

A new tag is offered to the trade by 
the Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., which 
possess the good points of both the 
gum label and the present pin tag 
while avoiding their faults. The staple 
is made of a soft plated steel wire, and 
is so clinched that the »oints are 
turned back into the goods, doing 
away with all injury while handling 

The ticket is easily removed, as the 
soft wire staple will straighten out and 
not tear the fabric. This ticket is ap- 
plied by means of a tag stapling ma- 
chine, shown in the illustration, and 
which drives the staple and clinches it 
through the ticket and goods at one 
stroke. The machine is made of the 
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best materials, and the workmanship 
is thorough in every respect. All parts 
subject to wear are made of hardened 
tool steel. All sizes of tags can be ap- 
plied with the machine shown in the 
cut. One stroke of the treadle will 
feed the wire from the spool, cut it 
off. the proper length, form it into a 
staple, drive it through ticket and 
goods and clinch it securely, but in 
such a way that it can be easily re 
moved. 

This machine is made to suit any 
kind of goods, and to give a _ flat 
or oval clinch. It is suited for the 
thickest as well as the most delicate 
textures. In fact a number of samples 










CLOTH AND GARMENT TICKETING 
MACHINE. 


ean be ticketed and bound together by 
this method. 

Some knitting mills use a folded tag 
for hosiery which laps around the top 
of a pair of hose. The staple of this 
new tag passes through the ticket, 
binds the hose together, and avoids the 
necessity of sewing toe, heel, or top, to 
keep mates from being separated. 

In addition to the one shown in the 
illustration, this company has another 
machine which not only feeds the wire 
for the staple, but also feeds the tag 
paper for the ticket and prints the 
firm’s name, price and size ii one, two 
or three different colors of ink. This 
machine is especially suited for large 
manufactories or stores where a great 
many articles are tagged. The cost of 
the ticketing is reduced to the cost of 
the paper and wire, as no expense can 








be counted for printing, which is done 
at the same time the tag is applied. 
This machine is built in a very thor- 
ough manner. and is operated by the 
foot. 

Further information in regard to 
these machines can be obtained from 
the thanufacturers, The Saranac Elee- 
trical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Michigan. 





Mill Baskets. 


Baskets are indispensable in the mill, 
and owing to the hard usage and the 
rapidity in which they wear out form 
an important item in the general ex 
pense of manufacturing. Every man- 
ufacturer is familiar with the troubles 
connected with mill baskets, and these 
troubles are greatly increased after 
the basket is partially worn out, and 
still retained in use. 

A mill basket should be not only 
durabie, but light in weight,as they 























must necessarily be lifted and dragged 
around from place to place, and any 
extra weight adds very materially to 
the labor of transporting of yarn and 
other material. Of course, if the ques- 
tion of weight is not involved a dura 
ble basket can be very easily found; 
it is this combination of lightness and 
durability which is essential. 

In the early part of 1897 some man- 
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ufacturers who were searching for a 
better basket 
using, and who had observed the can- 
vas coal basket manufactured by W. 
T. Lane & Bro., Port . 
requested this firm to send them sam- 


than they were then 


Chester, 


ple lots of a special basket adapted 
for use in the mill. This was the be- 
ginning of the mill basket business of 
this the 


soon followed by larger repeat orders, 


firm, and first orders were 


until four 


years 


today, after the lapse of 


many of these baskets are in 


use including the first sent out 
in 1897. 


The 


ones 


Lane Canvas Mill Basket is 


perieretyy » fallin Ya 2 


made of extra heavy canvas, stitched 
with stout seine twine, and reinforced 
The 
the 
high carbon spring steel wire and is 
that it 
the bottom of the basket, preventing 
itself 
and the floor; this bringing the wear 


with rivets. rim is bound with 


tough leather, frame is made of 


so constructed projects below 


any contact between the basket 


on the steel shoes which have been 


adapted to stand it. 

In our illustration of one of these 
baskets lying on its side, the arrange- 
and frame is 
The 


sents a round taper basket with square 


ment of shoe cross 


clearly shown. other cut repre 
bottom and shoes, and shows how the 
the basket itself 
wear on the floor. The manufacturers 
claim that the Lane mill pasket will 


shoes protect from 


than 
market, 


longer 
the 


wear times 


other 


many 
kind 


any 


now on amd 
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that it weighs much less than 
other kind. The basket is 


shifted as steel runners offer far less 


any 
easily 
than wooden shoes. It is 
the 
indestructible. 


resistance 
claimed that 
practically 


steel runners are 

Most people consider baskets a very 
unimportant item, and we think that 
some manufacturers will be found who 
do not realize the expense incurred for 
new baskets and repairs to old ones, 
owing to these charges being included 
in general expenses. In addition to 
the money expended, there is the addi- 
tional expense through the waste and 
damage to stock, and the loss of time 
incurred in trying to use baskets that 
half 
mill use. 


are worn out or too heavy for 

The following is an extract from a 
letter received by W. T. Lane & Bro., 
from the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, R. L: 

“The first sample lot of your’ Can- 
fac- 
tory in May, 1897, and since that time 


vas Baskets we received in our 
you will note by your books we have 
purchased over one thousand baskets. 
The oldest of these commence to show 
signs of wear, but are still in use. 
“Our last examination for repair 
showed one basket torn and one with 
handle torn off, the full extent since 
the Canvas Baskets were installed. 
“The repairs of our wooden baskets 
during the year 1897 cost us over $550, 
and our total yearly cost averaging at 
that time over $900. The Canvas Bas- 
kets us about $400 a year, but 
will not cost over $300 per year when 
the full 
chased to replace the wooden baskets 


cost 


complement has ‘been pur- 
that have gone out of service.” 
Further information in prices can be 
obtained from the 
T. Lane & Bro., 


York. 


manufacturers, W. 


Port Chester, New 


—Fly wheels have been constructed 
in Germany by winding a square steel 
wire On a cast iron spool; it is said 
that such wheels are run at a surface 
speed of 10,000 feet per minute with 


satisfactory results. 





THE NEGRO IN THE COTTON MILL 


The Negro in the Cotton Mill, 


Another attempt is being made to 
employ negro labor in the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth. A negro lawyer, 
Joseph E. Wiley of Dallas, Texas, is 
in charge of the latest enterprise of 
this character, and has 
number of substantial 
in various parts of the country in his 


interested a 
business men 
scheme, among them being E. H. R. 
Green, president of the Texas Mid- 
land R. R.; Philip Sanger of the 
Sanger Bros. Dry Goods Co.; Thos. D. 
Millen, superintendent of the 
Light Co. and A. P. 
Carey Dental Supply Co. of 
Among well known 
business men who have become inter- 


Gas 
Carey of the 
Dallas. 
several Boston 
ested in the project are C. P. Bow- 
ditch and W. F. Hallowell. <A mill is 
to be erected on land known as the 
Dallas; 
land has been given to the new com- 
Mr. Wiley. 
for a 2500 spindle mill has been con- 
tracted for, 


Colored Fair Ground in this 


pany by The equipment 
and work is to be com- 
menced at once. 

The attempts thus far made to em- 
black 
turing have failed, because they did 


ploy labor In cotton manufac- 
not take into consideration the neces- 
sity for something more than the dis- 
cipline of industrial enterprises em- 
ploying white labor; that something is 
patient training of the negro, not only 
manually but socially and morally. It 
that 
can- 
The 
have 


is a vast undertaking and one 
the ordinary private individual 
undertake. 


requirements for such a 


not be expected to 
work 
been exhibited in a remarkable degree 
at Tuskegee. The same common sense 
management of the Dallas enterprise 
will bring about like results. 

-We enjoy seeing the pages of our 
contemporaries brightened by = ex- 
tracts from our columns, particularly 
when the Textile World is mentioned 
either at the beginning, end or in the 
body of the article. There are some 
eases where this formality of mention- 
ing the source of the reading matter 
is omitted, find 


where we still some 
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slight gratification in the thought that 
our efforts to instruct are appreciated 
by others. But 
of our editorial 
Fleece to the Garment, 
Garment Manufacturer, 


when, as in the case 


entitled 


“From the 
copied bodily 
by the our 
reading matter is not only republished 
without giving us credit, but is dis- 
played in a prominent position under 
and 
with every appearance of being origi- 
nal with that journal, we feel it is a 
duty we owe to that paper in partic- 


scare headlines sub-headings, 


ular and journalism in general to call 
attention to the practice. 





Foreign Notes. 


The recent disturbance of busi 
ness conditions in textile lines abroad 
has left but one concern in Germany 
which has paid a dividend of six per 
cent. In the annual this 


company, they make reference to the 


report of 


business conditions which have ex- 


isted during the last year, from which 
we make the following extract, in or 
der to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the dangers of the introduction 
into busi- 


of speculation legitimate 


ness operations. For years’ the 


worsted combing firms of France have 
confined themselves to a commission 
business, “In our last annual report 
we note that by reason of combers 
engaging in operations on their own 
account, the business was entering 
dangerous path, and that the 


work done did 


into a 
profit on commission 
not afford a guarantee against event- 
ual losses. We have calculated that 
in our own mill the profits of the last 
(including the losses and 
the small amount of 


our 


ten years 
gains made on 
conducted on 
balanced 


business own ac- 


count which each other), 
have not exceeded 5% centimes per 
kilo. for dividends; 24% centimes for 
reserve; and 92 centimes for deprecia- 
tion of the plant; and, that the results 
during the same period have not been 
any better in the case of our competi- 
The heavy dividends paid by 
the large concerns were the result of 
a gigantic amount of business, in com- 


tors, 





| 
| 
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parison with tue capital invested, and 
this concealed the fact that the cen 
times per kilo., already mentioned, 
might disappear owing to the losses 
which must be calculated by gros sous 
and which during the past year have 
actually increased to frances per kilo. 
These conditions appear to justify us 
in the note of warning which we 
sounded at a time when our custom- 
ers were urging us to engage in large 
operations on our own account. It 
has unfortunately been necessary to 
meet the cyclone, in order to free the 
combing industry from the vicious in- 
fluence by which it had become sur- 
rounded; vicious, because on the one 
side the combers have been forced to 
increase the business done on theit 
own account, and it has thus become 
more and more difficuit to secure com- 
mission business. On the other hand, 
the brokers were less inclined to en- 
courage business for the mills, for the 
reason that the manufacturers them- 
selves engaged in buying and selling, 
and thus entered into competition with 
the dealer.” 





The U. S. Consul at Edinburgh, 
has industriously collected information 
regarding how goods are packed for 
the export trade. His remarks on tex- 
tiles are as follows: 

Cotton and Linen Goods. (1) Cases, 
bales, hampers. (2) Fine goods are 
put up in cases with a sheet of 
white paper next them, and pack- 
ages are wrapped in strong paper; 
these parcels are put together and 
inclosed in stout canvas or pack- 
ing then all are inclosed in oilskin or 
waterproof paper and packed in a 
wood case which is either roped or 
bound with iron hoops. 

Curtains (lace). Each pair wrapped 
in white casing and yellow lining and 
then packed in a bale covered with 
waterproof paper _and canvas. Large 
shipments are made in wooden cases 
lined with waterproof paper. 

Flax. (1) Bales, packs, bobbins, (2) 
The bale is covered with a heavy mat 
made from the inside of a tree bark 
cut in strips about half an inch wide 
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and woven together; sometimes press 
packed, if necessary, to economize 
space. Exported from Scotland, the 
bale is commonly bound with ropes 
made of flax, which perhaps secure it 
sufficiently. 

Jute. (1) Bales, bags, bundles. (2) 
Bales from India have no covering. 
The jute and jute tissues are export- 
ed from Dundee in the same form as 
the bales received from India; also 
from Dundee and elsewhere in bales 
covered with bagging and hooped with 
iron, Jute waste is generally in bales 
or bundles, bound with ropes made of 
the same material. 

Hosiery. (1) Cases, packages, bags. 
(2) The finer grades of hosiery, as 
well as gloves and mitts, are put in 
cardboard boxes and then cased. The 
coarser grades of knit goods are some 
times shipped in the form of paper 
parcels, but it is best to first wrap the 
goods in light oilcloth. 

Machinery. (1) Cases, crates, pieces. 
(2) The best practice in packing ma 
chinery—heavy or light—is to firmly 
fix every piece to the case, either by 
bolts going through the case, or by 
battens arranged inside to securely 
lock the various pieces in position. 
With heavy machinery, no loose ma 
terial should be used in any case. The 
American, as well as the Scotch pack- 
ing of machinery in generai has been 
on this plan, and is everywhere com 
mended. 

Rope. (1) Coils, bales, bundles. (2) 
Coils and bales are properly covered 
with a sacking wrapper. 

Woolens. (1) Cases, packages, bales. 
(2) In packing separate lots of vari- 
cus sizes, the method here regarded 
as best is this: The lengths of cloth 
are rolled on boards, which are then 
withdrawn, and several lengthsare put 
together in paper and tied up with 
twine. The parcels are then packed 
in a strong wooden case, lined with 
oileloth, and hooped round with iron 
bands. In packing large «uantities, 
each roll is wrapped in thin oileloth. 


Where justice reigns, armed 


forces are useless.—Amyot. 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribuge articles for this department. We 


pay for articles accepted. 


The acceptance depends entirely upon the value vo 


the ideas ex. 


pressed, We make all necessary revisions, and urge practicul men to contribute, regardless 


of experience in writin 
and photographs and sketches are desirable. 


for publication. Illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
All communications are confidential, and under 


no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission. 


Cost Finding. 


BY E. W. THOMAS, 
Agent of Tremont and Suffolk Mills. 
Second lecture delivered at the Lowell Tex 
tile school. 
The standard for No. 
is 840 yards per pound of 7000 grains; 


1 cotton yarn 
consequently one yard of No. 1 yarn 
weighs eight and one-third grains. To 
find 


sized 


weight per yard, in grains, any 


cotton yarn, divide eight and 


one-third by the number of the yarn. 
To obtain the 
in one pound, multiply 840 by 


number of yards of 
yarn 
the number of the yarn. 

In making out the per cent. of warp 


and filling in any cloth, the method 
pursued the other evening was, to 
find how many ends of warp are in 


2028 of number 20 
with a 


and 


the goods; say 


yarn. Examine close glass 


a piece of sheeting, will 
find the 
straight line, but is 
the filling, and the filling also around 
the warp; so that if you take a yard 
pull 
out a thread of the warp or filling, it 


you 
warp yarn is not in a 


twisted around 


of thirty-six inch sheeting and 
will be found that this thread is over 
This extra 
about 


a yard in length. length 


of warp would be eight per 


cent. in excess of a yard, or nearly 
three inches; consequently, in a yard 
of cloth, 
of warp, each one a yard long, there 
than 


reasons, all 


instead of being 2028 ends 


is about cent. 
this. 
warp yarns do not take up or contract 
that the 
picks of any filling that are beaten 
warp, 
This is 


eight per more 


Owing to several 


evenly. It is evident more 


into the goods with the same 
the more contraction there is. 
also true where the same picks are 
put in, but a 
used, 


coarser filling yarn is 


To illustrate from actual weaving 
with same warp: (See Table A.) 
No. Warp 
Picks. Filling. Contracted. 
i) 644s 16 per cent. 
i SB. ecce Is per cent. 
Mi Ils -»« ILS per cent 
56 coe 19D .ccsocee BX per cont 
6 20s 10 =percent- 


TABLE A. 

To further illustrate by using same 
filing and same warp with 48 picks: 
Table B.) 

No. Warp 


(See 


Picks. Filling. Contracted. 
48 5\8.. .. 14.70 per cent. 
6B...0 ‘ 7498 13.40 per cent. 
a » i 14.40 per cent. 
4s |. ree 11.52 per cent. 
GP eicacchecns - Ils 8.80 per cent. 
4s cooee M48 10.00 per cent. 
4s Iss 11.60 per cent. 
45 23s 10.00 per cent. 


TABLE B. 


With the same pick and number of 
filling in different warps, or 
threads per inch in warp, will result 
the contraction in 


use, 
in a difference in 
weaving. 

In ordinary goods, the warp is 
generally coarser than the filling, 
varying from one to several numbers. 
The number of threads per inch in the 
warp, as well as the filling, 
varies considerably. These standards 


also, 


of yards per lb., of the numbers of 
yarns, and of the widths of cloth, are 
established generally by the 
markets, and are the 
fancy, 


outside 
creation of 
and desire, in many 
There are, however, certain classes of 
“Standards,” chief of 
are Standard Drills, Standard 
Sheetings and Print Cloths. A con- 
verter who prepares goods for others 


cases. 


goods called 


which 


and cuts up large quantities of goods 


to be manufactured into various ar- 
ticles, often dictates the character of 
some special goods, or patterns; but 


the manufacturer rarely ever makes 
up original goods of fancy or colored 
patterns of his own volition, his in- 
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structions as to details being obtained 
from his selling agents, or their cus- 
tomers. 

Bear in mind, also, that all compu- 
tations relative to costs hereinafter 
set forth are based on the pound of 
cloth, and not upon the yard. 


Threads, warp per inch .. 

Threads, warp in goods. : 
Threads, filling per inch............. 
No, warp yarn........ bes , 

No. filling yarn.. 


Width cloth finished..............cccccccccccceuss 
Width reed..... mis cas 


Per cent. contraction in weaving.. 
Grains in one yard cloth.... 

Grains warp in one yard 

Grains filling in one yard 

Yards in one pound 

Per cent. warp... 

af Rr eee Peer 
Yards per cut (woven 


Pounds per loom per week Yeu e 


Yards woven per loom 


The subject of Cost Finding has 
many phases and methods of compu- 
tation. The methods that will be pre- 
sented here tonight are the results of 
experience, and are pursued today by 
some mills. It is not claimed they 
are absolutely perfect, but they seem 
to me to be the simplest, and, theo- 
retically, the most correct in use, 
This is my opinion, and I desire the 
utmost freedom to be used in criticis- 
ing and in making suggestions. 


TABLE C, 


10 times 40 yards, or 400 yards, which 
divided by 2.85 equals 140.3 pounds of 
cloth. Into this cloth we put 56.17 
pounds of filling; hence 140.03 less 
56.17 equals 83.86 pounds of warp, or 
about 40 per cent. filling and 60 per 
cent, warp. 


Standard Standard Print. 
Drills. Sheetings. Cloths 
69 MB 
2,000 2,028 
48 60 
‘ : 1235 21 
‘abbas 14 233, 
ove cvcceutees 2 36 
alee ; 3144 39% 
evcece 2 10 
2,456 1,750 
1475 875 
YRS S75 
2.85 4 
cebdece 60 oO 
40 ww) 
40 Sy 
lo 58.52 
31344 234 





Tonight, we are to assume that a 
mill is making three different kinds 
of goods, and te make the problem 
Clear to you, we will take goods well 
known in the market, and all of 
which are now, or have been made by 
nearly all the mills in Lowell. These 
three kinds are “Standard Drills‘ 
“Standard Four-Yard Sheetings,”’ and 
“Print Cloths.” These cloths will re- 
quire Nos, 12%, 21 and 28 warp yarns, 


Drills ‘ As 110 pounds per week times 500 looms equals 55,000 pounds. 


SOE  vinies coc isdcensrchsccause 
Print cloths 





Total pounds production cloth per week for 1,500 Looms 


58.52 pounds per week times 500 looms equals 2 
35.35 pounds per week times 500 looms equals 17, 


» pounds, 


75 pounds. 





101,965 pounds, 


TABLE D. 


To get correct percentages of warp 
and filling in goods, the following 
method is recommended: Take any 
ten looms on a given fabric, and 
weigh accurately the pounds of filling 
actually used in weaving one cut of 
cloth from each loom; compare the 
total weight of the ten cuts with the 
actual pounds of filling woven into 
these ten cuts. Taking the pounds of 
filling from the total weight of cloth, 
we get the actual weight of the warp 
yarn, and from these figures the per 
cent. of each is obtained. 

Example: Take te cuts’ of drills, 
2.85 yards per pound; each cut 
40 yards in length; we then have 


and Nos. 14, 23% and 37 filling yarns, 
respectively. 

We have quite a range of numbers 
of rovings and yarns to work with in 
these cloths, and the methods pur- 
sued, and the principles evolved, will 
serve for us to use for these three 
varieties as well as for a larger num- 
ber. To make this plain, I have se- 
lected these three grades of goods and 
made a table, giving the full particn- 
lars of each grade, so that it may be 
referred to as we pass along through 
the various stages of the working of 


the cotton, as it passes along through 
the mill from the bale to the finished 
cloth. (See Table C.) 
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We now have before us the classes 
of goods, of which we desire the cost, 
and we will assume that these goods 
in a mill having 500 
each kind of goods, with 26,300 mule 
and 22,630 ring, spindles. 

We therefore, the 
weekly product from the looms: (See 
Table D.) 

Let us now find what the amount in 


are looms on 


have, following 


pounds is that passes through each 
department. In one of the best mills 
in New England, it was found that 


the sweepings, rags, size waste, etc., 
made after beams were put in loonis, 


amounted to one per cent., which is 
chargeable to the weave room; the 
waste in slashing and warping was 


one-half of one per cent., and in the 
spinning (warp and filling) was about 
one per cent. To determine the roving 
required to give this amount of cloth 
add 
percentages; so that the production of 


(101,935 pounds), we must these 


the card and spinning rooms will 
figure on the following basis: (See 


Table E.) 

To get the proper amount of roving 
required for each class of goods made, 
multiply. (See Table F.) 

So that, to get 55,000 pounds drills 
in cloth, we must furnish to the spin 
nnd 
for the 29.260 pounds sheetings 30,020 
and for the 17,675 pounds 
print cloths, 18,130 pounds, making the 
total required roving production of 
the Card Room 104,580 pounds. 


ning rooms 56,430 pounds roving; 


pounds; 


Now as to the cost of each of the 
different processes,—Picking, Warp 
Cloth wanted 
Waste in weaving, | per cent............ 


Yarn ‘ asasnes . 
Waste in slashing and warping, \ of | per cent 


Required from spinning room 
Waste, spooling and spinning, | per cent 


Roving required 


Dividing this amount by the cloth woven (104,580 + 101,985 = 1.026) we find 


pounds roving per pound of wooien cloth, 
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Carding, Filling Carding, Filling 
Spinning, Warp Spinning, Spooling, 
Warping, Slashing and Drawing In, 


and Cloth Room. 

The first is Picking. Here we find 
that to produce 101,935 pounds cloth, 
we have expended $122.32 


Weaving 


for labor; 
consequently the cost 
122,320 divided 


or .012 cents per pound. 


for Picking is 
by 101,935, equals 12, 
Were 
take in this case the pounds of cotton 
the 
room, viz., 119,917 pounds, and 
the $122.32 by it, 
but .109 
work on 
This 


pounds) 


we to 


actually started through picker 


divide 
our cost per pound 
We 


finished 


would be cents. must, 


however, basis of a 


pound of cloth. amount of cot- 
(119,917 


tained by 


ton required is ob- 
101,935 by .85, 


which represents the loss in working 


dividing 


from raw material unworked and 


finished product, or practically 15 per 


cent. loss from bale to cloth. (See 


Table G.) 
Pounds cotton required 
Pounds roving required 


Pounds yarn required 
Pounds cloth woven..... 


119,917 
104 580 
108,029 
101,935 


15.00 per cent. waste cotton to cloth. 
1.45 per cent, waste cotton to roving. 


14.00 per cent. waste cotton o yarn. 
TABLE G. 
We must now determine the num- 
ber of roving that is used for the 


yarns in the various cloths. 

For the No. 124% Warp and No. 4 Filling in 
the Drills, we will use 1.75 H. R.; for the No. 
21 Warp and No, 23'4 Filling in the Sheetings, 
we will use 2.60 H. R.; for the No. 28 Warp in 
Print Cloths, we will use 4. Hank Roving, and 
for the No. 37 Filling, we will use 4.50 Hank 
Roving. 


Taking the drills, we have found by 
previous statement that 56,430 pounds 
of roving are required for them, then 


Lbs. 
101,985 
1,004 
103,029 
cesece ee 516 


108,545 
1,085 
. 104,580 
it takes 1.0 


TABLE E. 


55,000 pounds drills : 
29,260 pounds sheetings 
17,675 pounds prints 





101,985 


multiplied by 1.026 equals 
multiplied by 1.026 equals... 
multiplied by 1.026 equals 


56,430 pounds 
30,020 pounds 
18,130 pounds 


104,580 


TABLE F. 
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it is evident that 60 per cent. must be 
for warp and 40 per cent. for filling. 
(See Table H.) 

(To be continued.) 


Warp Roving, 
Filling koving, 


il tl 
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56,430 times 606 = 33,858 Ibs. of 
56,430 times 404 = 





small amount is a very simple matter, 
but to determine the exact amount to 
required 


be removed to give the 


l 
22,572 lbs. of 1.75 





56,430 Ibs. 


Sheetings. 


Warp Roving, 
Filling Roving, 


ul 


30,020 times 50, 
30,020 times 50« 


15,010 Ibs. of 2.60. 
15,010 lbs, of 2.60, 


i il 





30,020 Ibs. 


Print Cloths. 


Warp Roving, 
Filling Roving, 


aL 


18,130 times 55« 
18,130 times 454 


9,972 lbs. of 4. 
8,158 lbs. of 4.50, 


il 





18,130 Ibs. 


TABLE H. 


Cotton Comber Noil and its Regulation. 





The amount of noil necessary to be 
removed depends upon the quantity in 
the lap, and as this is influenced by 
and 


the condition production of the 


curds, when deciding upon the percen- 


tuge to be maintained these things 


must be considered and the comber 
adjusted to remove the least amount 
of noil consistent with the quality of 


work desired. 


Different grades of stock contain 
different quantities of noil varying 


from 13 to 28 per cent.; this percentage 
must be determined upon and the ma- 
chine adjusted to remove the required 
amount; if the comber is not regulated 
to suit the kind of stock being run, a 
large percentage of valuable stock will 
be lost in the noil or a large percent- 
age of noil will be allowed to pass into 
the sliver. 
adjusted to re 
fact, it 
that the 


A comber may be 


move any amount of noil; in 


may be so set and timed 
stock can be run through the machine 
without its removing any noil what 
ever, but the purpose of this machine 
take out this 


terial; where stock is run through the 


is to undesirable ma 


machine and a very small amount of 


noil removed, the machine has been 
so adjusted that the needles have not 
been allowed full play upon the fibres, 
and in consequence a part only of the 
noil is removed and a part only of the 
stock is combed; a practical man is 
never fooled by those who tell us that 
they succeed in combing with from 7 


To remove this 


to 10 per cent. of noil. 


strength and appearance to the yarn 
take out that 
from each individual head in the ma 
under the 


and to same amount 


chine and to maintain it 
varying conditions of the work, is an 
art that requires brains, practice and 
a close attention to the innumerable 
details which the above named people 
sometimes know nothing about. 

Any 


combing length (1% inches) is nippy: 


American cotton above the 
in order to remove the large amount of 
nips and all other material that does 
not go to make up a perfect yarn, close 
settings must be made. This results 
in a large percentage of fibres which 
are below the combing length being 
taken out along with the nips and for- 
eign matter, and lost in the noil; while 
if so close setting were not necessary 
a large number of these slightly short 
fibres would escape being removed. 
One of the ends for which the 
comber man works, is to save as much 
of this good stock as is possible; but 
his first work is to produce a perfect 
sliver and, if stock is given him that is 
nippy and dirty, he must sacrifice more 
or less of the good stock. Peeler cot- 
ton is of this class, being difficult to 
ecard and comb, and from 18 to 25 per 
cent. of noil must be expected; to re- 
move the large amount of nips which 
invariably contains, close 


this stock 


settings must be made, and the ma- 
chine timed to give it every advantage 
to thoroughly comb the stock. 
Egyptian cotton, while clean and 
contains a 


Close 


easy to comb, generally 


large percentage of short fibre. 
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With this 
results in 


setting is not 
stock, but its 
the production of from 14 


hecessary 
unevenness 
to 20 per 
cent. of noil. 

Sea Island is difficult to comb and 
on this stock a careful and accurate 
adjustinent of the comber is absolutely 
necessary. 18 to 22 per cent. of noil 
will be made on_ stock perfectly 
combed. 

The following methods are given for 
regulating the amount of noil: 

1. The earlier the comb is dropped 
the greater the noil. 

2. The later the nipper is closed the 
greater the noil. 

3. The 
comb the greater the noil. 

4. The later the feed the greater the 


greater the angle of the 


noil. 

5. The closer the setting the greater 
the noil. 

In practice the first 
methods are rarely used. 
ings should not be meddled with, as it 
more often injury to the 
work than otherwise. The third plan 
might be used by a skilful operator, 
but 28 degrees angle is the rule and 
can seldom be improved upon. The 
fourth method can be taken advantage 
of with safety and the noil varied to 
the extent of 4 per cent. 

Ky the setting of the nipper knife 
to the cylinder needles, and the top 
noil is 


and second 


These time- 


results in 


comb to the segment, the 
easily regulated; it being quite evident 
that the deeper the stock is pushed 
into the cylinder needles as they pass, 
the greater amount of noil will be re- 
moved; while, if the stock is not 
pressed into the needles to so great a 
degree, the needles will pass under- 
neath rather than through the stock, 
and a great many short but valuable 
fibres will be saved; this, however, 
will be at the expense of the quality 
of the work, if this practice is carried 


beyond the proper limit. 


The nearer the comb is set to the 
segment, the greater amount of noil 
will be removed, for the reason that 


more of the short fibres will be held 
through the comb, and consequently 


more of the short fibres will be held 
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back to be 
needles on the next cycle of operation; 


removed by the cylinder 
while, if the comb is set at a greater 
distance from the segment, the fibres 
will draw underneath rather than 
through the comb, and a great many 
fibres escape that would otherwise be 
removed. 

A very important point in the regu- 
lation of the noil is the careful adjust- 
The 
should be as straight as it is possible 


ment of the nipper. cushions 
to get them; the nipper knives parallel, 
and nipping the entire length of the 
cushion; so that the stock will be held 
firmly instead of being pulled away to 
be lost in the noil. 

The detaching rolls affect the per- 
centage of noil to a considerable de- 
gree; those that are uneven or which 
have been made rough by the use of a 
that has come off in 


poor varnish, 


patches, make an unnecessary large 
amount. 

Where a very heavy lap is used, and 
the combers are being driven to their 
uttermost capacity, every advantage 
possible must be given the needles to 
do their work well upon the fibres; 
this would result in a large production 
of noil, and in order to reduce the per- 
centage without altering the time and 
set, weight is added to the detaching 
rolls; 3 or 4 lb. weights hung on each 
hook answer the purpose well; this is 
not a common practice, but in mills 
where heavy production is demanded, 
it is found necessary. 

While the above plan will do much 
toward reducing the noil, it means 
ruin to the detaching rolls, and should 
only be practiced where a wound roll 
is used, as a cotted roll not being so 
substantial would be quickly de- 
stroyed. When we that a 
great many rolls are run many months 
after having outlived their usefulness, 
1 think the above plan would answer 
an admirable purpose in putting out 
rolls that are 


consider 


of business those bad 
run in some mills as long as they hold 
together sufficiently to take a coat of 
varnish, and which are throwing the 
manufacturers’ dollars into the noil 
box every day they are run, as the 








<n ee aan 





fibres that escape the detaching roll 
are generally the best of the stock. 

Jn mills where different grades of 
stock are run, the resourceful carder 
will increase the production of his ma- 
chines, which are running good stock, 
and reduce on those running the 
poorer kind; this gives his stock which 
is difficult to work a great advantage, 
and unless he is running at top notch 
speed the good stock will usually stand 
a little more hustling; his production 
remains the same, and his quality is 
improved. This is practiced in mills 
where Dgyptian and Peeler are run. 

A little less noil out of the Egyptian 
and a little more out of the Peeler im- 
proves things and no one but the 
comber need be the wiser of it, a point 
which is of some importance to many 
overseers. 

CENTRAL. 





Long Rolls on Spinning Frames and 
Mules. 


For some time past, cotton manu- 
facturers have turned their attention 
to the waste question with greater 
vigor than when competition was not 
so sharp, and margins of profit were 
much greater. This economy became 
more evident about twenty-five years 
ago, when I was employed as a cutter- 
off of spare help. Before the ten-hour 
law went into effect in Massachusetts, 
the time of the operatives was kept by 
the day or half day, and if a hand was 
out for a few hours, no thought was 
ever taken of docking his pay; but, 
after the ten-hour law was passed, em- 
ployers began to keep the time of 
their operatives by the quarter hour. 

Lessons were learned from other 
manufacturing establishments, where 
large profits were secured by the sav- 
ing of by-products which had formerly 
been thrown away. Great attention 
was given to every department of our 
cotton mills, in order that the waste 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
This made it necessary that each over- 
seer should pay particular attention to 
the shape in which the material came 
into his room, in order that it might 
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be in such a condition that he could 
perform his part of the work to the 
best advantage, and with the least 
possible waste, and deliver the ma- 
terial or goods to the next department 
in such a condition that a large pro- 
duction of perfect goods would result. 

The revolving flat card was a great 
advance in the art of cotton manufac- 
turing, and was followed by the im- 
proved pickers to provide better laps, 
and improvements in scutching beaters 
with porcupine teeth. These machines 
made it possible to manufacture the 
cotton cloth with much less damage to 
the fibre. The waste card was also a 
great step forward, and enabled man- 
ufacturers to work waste which had 
been practically useless. There have 
been many other improvements, such 
as the various kinds of stop motions 
for cards, drawing frames, slubbers, 
and also both warp and filling stop 
motions for looms. 

In spite of all these great advances, 
the waste and imperfections caused by 
slugs and double ends are still with 
us. Iam aware that new frames and 
mules for fine work are now construct- 
ed with rolls for two threads, one on 
each side of the saddle, thus obviating 
the difficulty very much, but there are 
large numbers of spinning frames and 
mules in use, still in good condition, 
that have long boss rolls with two 
threads on each side of the saddle. 
These rolls will cause double ends and 
coarse threads, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions that can be taken by over- 
seers and operatives. The loss is 
reckoned not only in the waste, but in 
the imperfect cloth which is produced. 

I believe that weavers can do much 
toward keeping the imperfect yarn 
out of the filling, because it is possi- 
ble for a weaver to tell by the feel of 
the bobbin whether the yarn contains 
any double, coarse or imperfect ends. 
The spooler cannot do this as well as 
the weaver, because in spooling there 
is not the necessity for such .close 
handling of the bobbins. Frequently a 
thread will break on the spinning 
frame and join itself to the next 
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strand, producing a double thread for 
a certain distance, and will become 
separated before the operator has 
noticed the difficulty. When she does 
so, the broken end of the thread is 
simply picced up and the imperfect 
yarn left on the bobbin. This is not 
due to any neglect on the part of the 
spinner, but is because she has too 
many spindles to watch. 

The warper can do 
toward discovering double or other- 
wise imperfect yarn in the warps. He 
knows what kind of rolls are on the 
spinning frame, and remembers the 
words of the scripture, “It must 
needs that offences will come.” It is 
frequently the case that the manager 
expects the warper to discover and 
pick out all of the imperfect yarn in 
the warp delivered to him, but the 
warper generally has so many extra 
things to look out for, so many irons 
in the fire, that he puts this watching 
out for imperfect yarn into the fire 
also, and the result is that much bad 


very much 


work goes through into the weave 
room. 

The weaver gets an ear full of the 
same kind of instruction, as to picking 
out the imperfect yarn from the warp 
and filling. He is given to understand 
that he is paid for making good cloth, 
and that if there is anything wrong 
with warp or filling, he must detect it 
and report, and that under no circum- 
stances must imperfections occur in 
the cloth; but they do get into the 
cloth in spite of all the vigilance, 
threats, fines or discharges. 

With all of our improved machines, 
we still get the double yarn and coarse 
threads and even fine speeders will 
cause them, but as tne thread is 
drawn finer on mules and ring frames, 
the trouble is worse on these ma- 
chines. 

Instead of this futile effort to make 
operatives discover imperfections in 
yarn it would be much better to find 
an ounce of prevention for the imper- 
fections. Many ring spinners, as well 
as mule spinners, have had this ques- 
tion in their minds for years, but no 


one has as yet found a remedy that is 
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not open to serious objections, The 
devices are too complicated, expensive, 
or are in the way of piecing up, clean- 
ing and oiling the machines. 

PAUL. 





Best Size of Spinning Ring for Differ- 
ent Sizes of Yarn. 


The recent improvement in ring 
spinning on coarse numvers, say from 
10’s to 30’s, with from 2-inch to 2%- 
inch ring, and 6% to 74-inch traverse, 
makes it somewhat of a problem to 
know if used for 
the finer numbers of yarn. Not many 
years ago, the idea of a ring over two 


these sizes can be 


inches in diameter, with a 7-inch trav- 


erse, On coarse ridi- 


culed, and now all who are putting in 


numbers, was 
new machinery order the large ring 
and long traverse. 

In a 


great ma- 


chinery is not too old, the large ring 


many cases, where 


and iong traverse is being substituted. 
1 remember fifteen years ago it was 
thought impossible to 


spin 50’s on 


rings than 

Then, a 
added at a 
is quite common 


larger 1%-inch, and 5%- 
sixteenth of 
until 
to find 50’s 
run on a 15%-inch, and in some cases, 
1%-inch ring, with a 6%-inch to 7-inch 
traverse. I 


inch traverse. 


an inch was time, 


now it 


have several thousand 
spindles on 50's warp yarn, with 1%- 
inch ring and 64-inch traverse, which 
were changed over from 1%-inch ring 
and 5%-inch 
well; in 


traverse, and they run 
fact, I think run 
equally as good as did the small ring 
and short traverse. 


very they 


This use of large rings and long 
traverse does away to a very large 


extent with spooler’s knots, one of the 
greatest evils in a cotton mill. I be- 
lieve, however, that 1%-inch ring and 
6%-inch traverse mark the limits for 
yarn from 45’s to 50's, because when 
the bobbin is too heavy and spoolers 
are going at a good rate of speed, 
breaking back, 
and this increases the spoolers’ knots. 

The saving in knots is not by any 
means all that is gained by the use of 
There 


there is considerable 


is a direct and 


larger rings. 





a 








very large gain in the cost for spin- 
ning and spooling. In a room of, say, 
20,000 spindles, on 50’s yarn, 1%-inch 
ring and 5%-inch traverse, 6 doffers 
and 18 spooler tenders would be re- 
quired; with 1%-inch rings and 6%- 
inch traverse, the doffers could be re- 
duced to three and spooler tenders to 

3, a saving of eight hands, whose 
wages average 95 cents per day, which 
would make $7.60 per day saved for 
say 300 working days, or $2280 per 
year. It would cost about 50 cents 
per spindle to make the change which 
for 20,000 spindles would be $10,000, 
and at that rate the change would pay 
for itself in 44% years. 

There would be a great deal larger 
production from weave shop, and a 
better quality of cloth. Production in 
spinning department would be in- 
creased somewhat by less stopping to 
doff, and in a coarse mill, where they 
doff often, this would be quite an 
item. I will give you what in my 
opinion is the limit in size of ring and 
length of traverse for good work. 


W's to W's2\y inch ringand7 inch traverse 
oo -e « “ 


W's to 40's 2 “ 6X 

40's to B08 1K “« gym 
50's to 60's 15 “ « gy “ 
O'sto7’sl, “ oneg @ 
70's to 80's 14, “ o - 6% « “ 


This is, or should be, a very inter- 
esting subject to most mill men, and 
I would like to learn through your 
valuable paper the opinion of other 
spinners. 

MoHAWK. 


Lustring and Stiffening Yarn. 


A process has been patented in this 
country by a resident of Switzerland, 
for giving yarn made of vegetable 
material stiffness and a silky lustre. 

If yarn or fabric be firat passed 
through a bath of dressing material, 
such as boiled or raw starch or gela- 
tin, then wrung out, then impregnated 
in any suitable manner with a con- 
centrated solution of soda-lye while 
spread out and under some tension in 
order to prevent shrinkage of the 
fibre, and finally washed while still 
stretched or under tension, it will be 
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found, says the inventor, that the ma- 
terial so treated will be more or leas 
stiff and have a silky lustre, this con- 
dition varying somewhat according to 
the quantity of dressing employed and 
the strength of the lye employed. 

He states that if the solutions em- 
ployed are concentrated, fibrous prod- 
ucts are produced having the hardness 
and stiffness of wire thread. For ex- 
ample, in order to produce yarn or 
thread which is hard and wiry and to 
impart a silky lustre thereto, the yarn 
or thread may be first passed through 
a solution of boiled starch, then 
wrung out and spread, then treated 
while stretched or under tension with 
soda-lye of 20° Baume, and then 
washed while still stretched, first with 
water, then with dilute acid, and then 
again with water. The goods should 
be dried while under tension. 


A correspondent of the Cotton Fac- 
tory Times states, that a 24,000 spindle 
cotton spinning mill has lately been 
started on 36's in Belgium. The mules 
run at the rate of three draws in for- 
ty seconds, There are three piecers 
and a minder to each pair of 1200 
spindle mules. The minders earn 
$5.40 per week, the big piecers $3.50 
per week, and small piecers $2.30 per 
week. Other helpers make the total 
cost for labor per week for operating 
a pair of 1200 spindle mules $12.55, as 
compared with $18.86 in England. 





—It is necessary to resign one’s self 
to growing old; it is the only means of 
living a long time.—Auber. 


Those who read, know much; those 
who observe, know something more. 
Dumas. 


-The wicked are in the world to try 
the patience of the good.—St. Augus- 
tin. 


—A wise man sees the difficulties 
and surmounts or avoids them; the 
stupid do not realize them.—La Bru- 
yere. 
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Finishing Wool and Mixed Fabrics. 


BY N. REISER. 





BROAD CLOTHS WITH A PLAIN WEAVE. 


Translated from the German for the Textile 
Forld. 
Copyright. 
Low grade piece dyed broad-cloths 
woven with a plain first 
Yurled and sewed, then weighted and 


measured, after which they are fulled 


weave are 


in the grease with soap and a 3° or 4° 
alkaline They are then 
with fuller’s earth, 
and thoroughly rinsed. 


solution. 
scoured, washed 
The goods are 
now carbonized, if this is required, 
and neutralized. 

These low grades are generally 
taken direct to the double gig, omit- 
ting the preliminary gigging, which is 
given to the finer grades of 
Dull work is used at first in the gig- 
ging. During this process the cloth is 


kept wet 


goods, 


in order to soften the fibre; 
the 
goods should be kept moist until the 
After the nap 
has been sufficiently raised by running 


this is an important point, and 


gigging is completed. 


the two cylinders in opposite direc- 
tions, one cylinder is thrown out of 


and the gigging continued with 
the other one. I the 
both cylinders are used running in the 


same direction. 


use, 
ater in process 
Frequently the gig- 
ging is done on a single cylinder ma- 
chine, but in such cases it is necessary 
to use much sharper work. 

The pieces are now extracted on 4 
cylinder machine, dried, back burled, 
brushed ten 


and given eight or runs 


on the shear. They are then steam 


brushed, pressed twice in the hy 


We 
the ideas ex. 


draulic press, steamed on a roll for fif- 
teen minutes, and left to cool on the 
roll, 
coloring. When colored they are rinsed 
in clear water or fuller’s earth, accord- 
ing to the They 
are then given six or eight runs with 
dull work on a 


The goods are now all ready for 


nature of the color. 


wet gig. During the 
last run the roll is kept covered with 
water; they are then extracted, dried, 
back burled, 
The 
ways, 


steamed, 


first 


and sheared. 
goods are 


and then 


sheared length- 
the shearing is com- 
pleted on a cross-cut machine. 

The goods are now run through a 
cylinder press, and afterwards pressed 
twice in the hydraulic machine, or in 
a stichpresse (stichpresse is the name 
given to a press used in Germany in 
which the goods are folded either with 
or without press papers and. subjected 
to a moderate weight which serves to 
keep the nap in position, but cannot 
be called pressing as the term is us 
ually employed). 
Another method of handling low 
grade piece dyed broad-cloths consists 
of scouring, drying, burling, sewing. 
measuring, and weighing them, in or- 
der to determine what amount of 
shrinkage in fulling is necessary. The 
goods are then carbonized, neutralized, 
dried, and fulled as required. They 
are then given a preliminary gigging, 
dried, sheared, and cropped carefully, 
wet out, extracted, and gigged on the 


double cylinder machine. After gig- 


ging they are rinsed about an hour, 
brushed on the wet gig, extracted. 


dried, burled, cropped, and wound on 
rolls which are first covered with cot- 
ton cloth. The goods in this condition 
(70° or 


two hours: 


are then placed in hot water 
80° C.), and left for about 
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at the end of this time they are re- 
wound with the and 
left in the hot water for another two 
hours. The cloth is then run through 
a cooler, rinsed, brushed on a wet gig, 
runs on the 


ends reversed, 


dried, and given several 
shear, and then colored. 
They are then brushed on 
the wet gig, dried, burled, steamed on 
both back and face, and the shearing 
They then 
twice in the hydraulic 
steamed on rolls for ten minutes, wet- 
out, the wet gig. dried, 
steamed on back and face, given two 
the 
then brushed. 
The goods are then rinsed, brushed 
on the wet gig, dried, and the shear- 
If the goods are dyed 


rinsed, 


completed. are pressed 


machine, 
brushed on 


cuts on cross cut machine, and 


ing completed. 
red or any other bright color, nearly 
all of the shearing should be done be- 
fore coloring, because shearing after 
coloring gives the goods a gray and 
After the 
coloring the goods must be rinsed, ex- 
tracted, and the nap straightened on 
the wet gig, but during this process 
the should 
otherwise the color will become dull. 
In finishing wool dyed broadcloths 


undesirable appearance. 


goods not be very wet, 


woven with a plain weave, the goods 
are burled, 
weighed and scoured. 
extracted, dried, and again burled, and 


first sewed, measured, 


They are then 
sewed. It would be better to weigh 
and measure the pieces after scouring, 
as there is more or less loss of weight 
in scouring, and consequently the re- 
quired shrinkage will be determined 
more closely when the goods are clean, 

After fulling the goods are rinsed, 
and when all the soap has been re- 
moved, they are treated to a solution 
of fuller’s earth, and afterwards well 


rinsed. If any wrinkles appear, the 
goods are washed in a full width 
washer. If the wrinkles are very pro- 


nounced, the goods should be crabbed, 
but the temperature of the water 
should not be over 40 or 50 degrees C. 

The preliminary gigging is now done 
on a small gig, and the goods are then 
dried, and carefully cropped on the 
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shear; they are then wet-out and put 
on the double gig; dull work is used 
at first, and gradually sharper work is 
introduced until the gigging is com- 
pleted. They are then put on the wet 
gig, and the nap well brushed while 
the goods are running in water. They 
now wound on rolls and left in 
this condition for about six or twelve 
hours, the ends of the rolls being re- 
are 
dried, back burled, brushed, steamed, 
and partially sheared. 
then in the hydraulic 
machine; the press plates must be so 
hot that a blue flame is 
when a piece of sulphur is applied to 
them. 

They are then steamed on rolls for 
fifteen or thirty minutes and wet out 
in the washer; they are then put on 
the wet gig and brushed while run- 
ning in the water; then extracted, 
dried, steam brushed and the finishing 
completed. The goods are now specked 
with India ink; and, according to the 
are either hot 
hot pressing 
lustre it should be 
Ow- 


are 


versed occasionally; then they 
The goods are 


pressed twice 


produced 


appearance desired, 


or cold pressed. If 
gives much 
partially removed by steaming. 
ing to the great strain on the yarn 
when weaving goods with a plain 
weave, most of the broadcloths with 
this weave are piece dyed, as a 
stronger warp can be spun from gray 
stock, 


too 


(To be continued.) 





Some months ago we called atten- 
tion to a process of producing mixed 


effects in piece dyed goods by using 


mixtures of mordanted and unmor- 
danted wool or top for making the 
yarn. This process is the subject of 


a recent U. S. patent. Such a method 
is open to the objection that the mor- 
dant on the fibre will effi- 
ciency during the long process of man- 
ufacture. 


lose its 


An alert mind is of no great advan- 
tage, if not accompanied by good judg- 
ment. The perfection of a pendulum 
consists not in speed, but in regularity. 
—Vauvenargues, 
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,Estimating the Cost of Woolen Goods. 





(Continued from May. 





In the May issue we outlined a 
method of cost calculation for woolen 
goods. Before considering the ques- 
tion of estimating cost of individual 
fabrics, we wish to call attention to 
the first statement in accompanying 
table, in which the production taken 
from the monthly report on page 898 
of the May issue is reduced to the 
equivalent yardage of a fabric con- 
taining 50 picks per inch, which has 
been taken as a basis for our calcu- 
lations. 

The monthly production was 74,250 
yards, 36 inches wide. As these goods 
are woven two widths in 
woven 


the looms, 
the actual yardage was one- 
half of this amount, or 37,125 yards, 
36 picks per inch. Assuming these 
looms to have been operated with the 
same efficiency on a cloth having 50 
picks per inch instead of 36, a propor- 
tionately yardage would result; 
26,730 yards of 50 pick goods is this 


less 


equivalent. 

As stated in the former article, this 
reduction of the product to a constant 
equivalent is made for the purpose of 
having a standard measure of the 
production by which to caleulate the 
average cost per yard of the so-called 
fixed charges, and to better compare 
the product of different 
other words, one yard of goods con- 


months; in 


taining 50 picks per inch is taken as 
the yard stick by which we measure 
the work of the mill. 

Two important items of cost do not 
appear in our statement, viz., interest 
and depreciation of real and 
machinery. They have been omitted 
because they vary 
different mills, but 
taken to allow for these charges in 


estate 


so widely among 
care should be 
estimating the cost of goods. 

Not all of the items grouped under 
the head of fixed charges are, strictly 
speaking, fixed; they might 
properly be termed general expenses 


more 


that should be charged to every yard 
of goods produced in the mill. 


1099 


A mill may be making both woolen 
and worsted goods, buying raw stock 
for the former and worsted yarns for 


the latter. Such charges as wool sort- 


ing, scouring, carding and spinning 
belong exclusively to the woolen 
goods. The expense of office, repairs, 
fuel, insurance, taxes, interest, etc., 


should, however, be charged to both 
woolen and worsted. 

Having calculated the general ex- 
penses on a basis of 50 pick goods, 
we find that the cost per yard of 50 
picks for these items amounts to 4 
7/10 cents for labor and 4 2/10 cents 
for expenses other than labor. 

We now come to the problem of es- 
timating the cost of individual fab- 
rics. Referring to the estimate in the 
lower half of accompanying table, we 
find that for each department or proc- 
ess of manufacture the quantity of 
material has calculated that 
must pass through the department to 
make one cut of cloth 47 yards long 
when finished. For instance, 156 Ibs. 
of grease wool must be sorted, 63 Ibs. 
clean wool must be scoured, colored 
and picked, 221 runs of yarn must be 


carded and spun, 7 section cuts must 


been 


be spooled and warped, 50 yards of 
cloth must be woven, and 47 
finished in 


yards 
order to complete the 
manufacture of one cut of the cloth. 

We take each one of these items 
and extend it at the average cost for 
the department in question. The fixed 
charges are based on the woven yard. 
In the case taken as an example the 
fabric contained 50 picks; 
quently, we take the average from the 
statement at top of table. If the 
number of picks per inch had been 
other than 50, say, for instance, 40, 
the fixed charges would have been ex- 
tended at 4 3/10 cents for labor, and 
at 3 4/10 cents for expense, or at a 


conse- 


decrease proportionate to the reduc- 
tion in number of picks per inch. 

On the other hand, if the picks had 
been 60 per inch, the 4 9/10 cents for 
labor and 4 2/10 cents for expense 
would have been increased in like pro- 
portion to 5 9/10 and 5 cents respec- 
tively. 
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After the cost for various processes 
and fixed charges have been calculat- 
ed by this method the totals are add- 
in the example given 
they amount to $12.49 for labor and 
$5.48 for expense per cut. The cost per 


ed together; 


finished yard is estimated by dividing 
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each of these totals by 47, the num- 
ber of finished yards in a cut, and the 
results thus obtained are added to the 
This last 
total is the estimated mill cost per 
yard. 

The claim is not made that this par- 


estimated cost of stock. 
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ticular method is the best that can be 
it has, used 


mill 


adopted ; however, been 
with satisfactory results in a 
making kerseys, friezes, fancy cassi- 
meres, fancy cheviots, fancy worsteds 
and piece dyed woolen and worsted 
serges, 

Most mills are handicapped by hav- 
ing too many fabrics in process at one 
time. This condition seems to some 
extent a necessary evil, and under it 
the question of cost estimate neces- 
becomes very intricate. 

FEDERAL. 


sarily 





Large and Small Woolen Mules. 


THEIR COMPARATIVE MERITS. 





The decision of a manufacturer, as 
to whether to adopt large or small 
mules for his work, might not depend 
solely upon the general merits of the 
machines, and yet seem to be the best 
in his individual case. 

The in which the 
are to might 
have a bearing upon the decision to 
matter of conven- 


room machines 


be placed, reasonably 
some extent, as a 
ience or economy of space; added to 
this, the kind and quality of work to 
be done upon the machines might 
have a bearing. 

When we say that the small mule 
will do all that the large mule can, 
as well as some that it cannot do suc- 
cessfully, we at once show our favor 
for the small machine. There are 
kinds of work that can be done as 
profitably and as well upon the large 
as upon the small mule, and were 
the manufacturer sure of continuing 
on that particular class of work, he 
could safely decide upon the use of 
the former. There are, however, few 
mills that are reasonably certain of 
running continually on one class of 
work, and for this 
forced to conclude that the mill that 


is the best equipped for a variety of 


reason we are 


work, may fairly be considered as 
having the advantage of those whose 
capacity is limited by the limitations 
of any one or more machines; hence, 


to do the subject justice, we must 


1101 
consider it from the standpoint of 
what is the best and most profitable 
for a variety of work, both as regards 
quality of stock and size of yarn to 
be spun. 

In discussing this matter, we must 
do it upon the supposition that each 
machine is set up and arranged to the 
best advantage, which means the 
small mules set in pairs facing each 
uther, as against the large one by it- 
self; considering the small machine as 
having from 220 to 320 spindles, and 
the large one as having 420 or more. 

The possible saving in the first cost 
of the machines is a small matter, as 
with after 
and the man who jeopardizes his in- 


compared considerations: 
terests by overlooking or undervaluing 
the importance of the quality of his 
production for the sake of a small 
saving in equipment, may, when too 
late, discover the folly of his “penny 
wise and pound foolish” policy. 

We can cite cases where the large 
mules have been adopted because it 
was impossible to place a pair of ma- 
chines in the space allowed, and the 
decision turned wholly upon the de- 
sire to instal 
spindles 


number of 
within the limited 
Such a decision, though possi: 


the largest 
possible 
space, 
bly wisely decided upon, does not 
come within the scope of our present 
considera tions. 

With the variety of work which the 
American mills are called upon to do, 
and the work 


sharp competition forces upon them, 


quality of which the 
it is by all means the wisest policy to 
adapt the mill to meet the conditions, 
and to the thoroughly practical spin- 
plainly evident that the 
smaller mules set in pairs, is the best, 


ner, it is 


safest and cheapest arrangement that 
can be adopted with the machines of 
the present time. 

As regards the labor cost, it is 
doubtful if there would be much dif- 
upon work that would run 
well upon both machines. If a mill 
were running on a good grade of all- 
wool stock, a pair of 220 spindle mules 
should be run by one man, and a large 


mule of equal capacity would also re- 


ference 
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quire one man, though possibly his 
work would be harder to watch. 
Should the work be such as to re- 
quire a man and a piecer, or two men 
in one case, it would also require the 
though it might 
more attention on the large 
machine, from reasons which we shall 
will 


same in the other, 


require 


endeavor to make apparent. It 
be seen, that as regards the labor ex- 
pense, independent of any other con- 
siderations, the difference would not 
be worthy of consideration, so long as 
were 


the capacity of the machines 


about equal. But upon some kinds of 
work, the capacity would cease to be 
equal, owing to the better adaptabil- 
ity of the smaller machine for the 
work. 

Following are some of the chief ad- 
vantages referred to. Upon very fine 
large mules, 
the work that 


This is on account 


yarus, on there is a 


strain upon is sure to 
act unfavorably. 
of the extra weight of the machine, 
and the additional power required to 
operate it. The difference would only 
be noticeable upon fine yarns or ten- 
stock. But on 
the smaller mule 
work by running with less breakages. 
Upon coarser yarns, or with a better 


quality of stock, the difference in this 


this score alone, 
better 


der 
would do 


respect would not be so marked. 

For handling low stock, the 
mule is largely at a disadvantage, not 
strain al- 


large 


only on account of extra 
ready referred to, but because of the 
consequent stopping of the machine 
to mend ends, together with the neces- 
sary stopping to change spools, etc.; 
in such cases there are more spindles 
idle standing 
than is the case with the small mule. 

Aside from this, the spinner has his 
work more closely under his observa- 
two 


while the carriage is 


tion when he stands between 
small mules, than if the same number 
of spindles are extended in one cop- 
tinuous line, as upon the large ma- 
chine. 

A thoroughly practical spinner who 
has both the large and small mules 
under his care, evpressed himself to 


the writer regarding this matter as 
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follows: 
mules work 


“On stock, the large 
fairly well, but on bad 
work they are a failure, as the spin- 


good 


ner cannot keep them going, and I 
plan to put my best work on the large 
mules, and so get abong with them, 
whereas I would be handicapped if I 
had to depend entirely upon the large 
mules for all my work.” 
Another advantage of the 
mule, especially in a mill upon fancy 
work, is their convenience in hand- 
ling small lots. It has also been de- 
monstrated that when the 
get to that point where their parts be- 


small 


machines 


gin to wear out, it costs more for re- 
pairs wpon the larger machines. 

Any one at all familiar with spin- 
ning, understands the good influence 
that a light, easily running machine 
has upon the running of the work. 
This alone is an inyportant factor in 
favor of the small mule, and when it 
reaches that point in capacity as re- 
gards spindles where it runs heavily, 
it begins to lose that feature which is 
of the greatest importance. Adding 
to the advantage of its light and eas- 
ily running qualities of the small ma- 
chine, that 
number of spindles moving the greater 
proportion of the time upon low stock 
and fine yarns, it seems that the small 
mules stand far ahead in their capac- 
ity to turn off quality and quantity 
upon all kinds of work. 

To do the work for a 40-inch card 
delivering two twenty end spools, a 


of keeping the largest 


220 spindle mule does very satisfac- 
tory work. For 48-inch cards deliver- 
ing two twenty-four end 
mules may have 312 spindles; but we 
would not advise more. 

The floor space and other consider- 


spools the 


ations which would come in question 
would influence the manufacturer, 
but he will do well to consider the ad- 
vantages of the lighter machine over 
the heavier before making his final 
decision in the matter. 
ELMo. 

Editor Tertile World: 

I have been interested in the article 
on length of woolen mules, which ap- 
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peared in the May issue, and, as I 
have had some experience in the spin- 
ning department, I will give you my 
views on the question. 

rather have a 300 or 320- 
gauge 


I would 
21%4-inches 
My reasons for 


spindle mule and 
than any other size. 
this are that they run more steadily, 
and a good spinner can keep the work 
up better. You take a longer one, and 
it is hard work to keep the work up 
for one spinner, and you make poor 
and lots of waste on the bob- 
much of the batch is on 
If you use a 
after the machine has 
while the 
the spindle 


work 
bins, 
the floor. 
gauge, then 
been run a 
will get worn 
shake. * It is then impossible to get a 
yarn; the large mules 
when you run 


and 
larger size 
collar boards 


and will 


nice smooth 
make a lot of waste 
out lots, for it is a hard job to even 
them up, unless you have a place to 
split the spools of roping. 

Now as to small mules; take 
a 200 or 220-spindle machine and you 
it will 


you 


must have two of them, and 


you double for repairs of all 
When a spinner drops one of 


lets it 


cost 
kinds. 
the machines, he 
two draws longer to try 


sometimes 
run one or 
to get up all the ends that are down 
on the other, and in that case he lets 
his tension faller get too low, and you 
have 200 or 220 twits in draw 


of yarn. 


one 





I have read with considerable in- 
terest the article om the “Comparative 
Merits of Large Small Woolen 
Mules,” and will give you my opinion, 
based on considerable experience with 


and 


both sizes. 
I would 
mule with a 1%-inch gauge for yarn 


recommend a 312 spindle 
running from one to seven runs. On 
yarn above seven runs, I think a 360 
spindle mule could be used, as the fine 
numbers usually spin better than the 
coarser sizes, and the spinner would 
consequently be look after 
A spinner cannot attend 


able to 
more ends. 
to two small mules and do good work. 
He can do more and better work on 
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one 312 spindle mule than on a pair 
of 212 spindle mules. On the finer 
work the pair of small mules might 
be used, but I should prefer one large 
mule. A 1%-inch gauge is better than 
a wider gauge, as the machine can be 
run at a higher speed. 





KING PIN, 
Some time ago there was much 
agitation in Yorkshire over the 
weighting of worsted cloths. Public 


meetings were held, and an organiza- 
tion, called the Yorkshire Worsted 
Association was formed, for the pur- 
pose of abolishing or restricting the 
practice. The movement has amount- 
ed to nothing. The association has 
found that it is impossible to accom- 
plish anything in this direction, as the 
buyers of goods insist on having 
It was impossible to re- 
demand from this 
source, and the practice of weighting 


worsteds 


goods filled. 
sist the coming 
continues in 
without any 
tempt to restrict it. 


England as 


heretofore serious at- 





Generosity is innate; the sense of 


justice is acquired by experience. 


-Lamartine, 


—Some men are opposed to all coun- 
sel except that which they themselves 
give.—De la Roche. 


The merit of a stranger is more 
often appreciated than that of a 
friend.—-Fournel. 


—In laughing at the sallies of the 
vicious, a man comes very near to be- 


ing one of them.—d’Houdetot. 


‘The requisite of success is not so 
much ability as lack of scruple.—De 
Bruise. 

—Repent and begin again. This is 
life.—_-Cherbuliez. 
The anvil does not fear the ham- 
mer.—Anon. 

—A woman's heart is both her friend 
and her enemy.—Houssaye. 
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Knit Goods Situation. 


Considerable improyement in the 
condition of the underwear market has 
been noticed during the past few 
weeks and prices on men’s fleeces 
seem to have at last settled down to a 
firm basis, and no more fluctuations 
are looked for. 

Early in May considerable excite- 
ment among manufacturers and buy- 
ers was caused by the action of one of 
the largest manufacturers of fleeced 
goods in the country, who cut his 
price to $3.25; most of the other large 
manufacturers met this price and noti- 
fied their customers that they would 
guarantee the new price; but within 
one week after this cut the whole 
situation was changed and the down- 
ward tendency checked by the action 
of the representatives of some 35 mills 
who met in Albany on May 7th and 
unanimously agreed to adopt the fol- 
lowing new schedule prices. 

No. 1, 20 gauge, 12 pounds fleece on 
40 inch shirts, cotton, galloon or Prus- 
sion binding, $3.50 net. No. 2, 22 or 
24 gauge fleece, 12 to 13 pounds, on 40 
inch. same trimming, $0.62+2 net. No. 
3, 22 and 24 gauge, 1. pound fleece, 40 
inch shirts, silk or galloon binding, 
crochet edge, $3.75 net. No. 4, antici- 
pation at a rate not to exceed 6 per 
cent. per annum, all bills to be dated 
Oct. 1, all freights f..o. b. mill. No. 5, 
all mills agree unanimously to reduce 
the working hours, beginning May 
13th and to last until July 1st, so that 
the working hours will not exceed 
fifty hours per week. 

By this agreement it will be seen 
that the price of standard fleeces has 
heen restored to $3.50 and the working 
hours of the mills reduced to fifty 


hours per week; this curtailment to 
take effect May 13th and to continue 
until July 1st. 

Reports received from various sec- 
tions of the country indicate that retail 
underwear stocks are being reduced 
and all that is required now to create 
a strong demand, is a few days of 
good, warm, seasonable weather, and 
duplicate orders will pour in. Busi- 
ness on ladies’ ribbed goods, both 
plain and fancy, has been extremely 
satisfactory and it is very gratifying 
to note that there has been a strong 
tendency towards the buying of bet- 
ter grades. Manufacturers of ladies 
all-silk and silk-plaited vests have 
more orders on hand than they can 
take care of and are considerable be- 
hind on deliveries. 

The various lines of linen mesh un- 
derwear are in stronger demand this 
season than ever before, which fact is 
undoubtedly due to the persistent and 
extensive advertising by the manufac- 
turers of this class of goods, whose 
strong argument is that the linen gar- 
ment from a hygienic standpoint is the 
only proper one to be worn next the 
skin, as it quickly absorbs the moist- 
ure from the skin and gives off this 
moisture to the atmosphere more 
readily than any other known fabric. 
The principal objection to this gar- 
ment becoming a popular article of 
clothing is that it is very expensive 
and by no means as durable as a cot- 
ton or wool garment, which can be 
purchased for onehalf or even one- 
third of the price of the linen mesh 
article. 

A marked improvement may also be 
noticed in the hosiery business, and 
existing conditions point toward a 
good season. Many buyers were at- 
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tracted to the New York market early 
last of 


hosiery and gloves held by one of the 


month by the auction sale 


largest importing and domestic bosi 
ery houses for the purpose of reduc 
ing stock, and it was a note-worthy 


fact that some lines put up at auction 
brought actually under 
keen bidding than 


goods had sold 


higher prices 
the same identical 
for at private sale a 
day or two previously. 


The Chemnitz market is still fairly 
brisk, with the mills running on full 
tine but not quite so many or such 
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Figure 4 is shown an arrangement of 
polka dots which has met with consid- 
This 


stocking of fine quality Maco yarn in 


erable is a colored 


approval. 


pastel shades, with a white extract 


pattern of graduated polka dots. 


Lace effects and combinations of 
lace and embroidered patterns will un- 
doubtedly be a strong feature of the 


coming season. Figure 6 represents a 


very handsome style in fine Lisle, lace 
effect, vertical patterns which have 
Figure 7 


the 


while 


sold readily at $4.25; 


shows a stocking made from 


same 








FIG. 7. FIG, 1. FIG. 
large orders on staples as is usual at 
this season of the year. Wages are 
lower but the high price of yarns 
maintains the price on hosiery. Split 
foot hose are in great demand and 


orders cannot be filled as promptly as 
buyers wish for, more particularly on 
the of the line, 
M. 4/50 and upward. 

Polka dots are not in much demand, 
but extract goods in small figures and 


lower end costing 


vertival stripes will be stronger than 
ever according to present indications. 
Figures 1 and 3 represent three neat 
have sold 


and effective styles which 


very well. Figure 1 is a neat bow-knot 
pattern on a black cotton corduroy rib. 
Figure 3 effect in 


white on a plain black stocking. In 


shows a vertical 


4. 


F1G, 3, FIG. 6, 


but in a Richeleau rib 
eftect, with a danty pattern embroid- 


fine lisle yarn 
ered in red silk on the instep. 


There is no question now but that 


fancies will be good for another sea 
son; extensive lines of novelties and 


attractive patterns are now in course 
of preparation, and samples will soon 
Nothing definite seems to 
which will be the 
popular colors of the season, but, re]. 
Yale blue and royal blue will be good, 


be shown. 


be known as to 


and a shade of light green seems to be 
regarded Ameri- 
can buyers. Purples will not be touch- 


ed at all by buyers from this market. 


favorably by some 


He 
support 


who will not feed 


mice and rats. 


cats, 
Anon. 
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Knitting Machine for Fingers of 
Gloves and Mittens. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a machine which has just been 
placed on the market by Stafford and 
Holt and designed for knitting glove 
fingers. It is constructed according to 
the most approved principles, such as: 
short carriage, telescoping jacks, au- 
tomatic locks without carriage stops, 
and fixed thread guides, making the 
machine very simple, handy and dur- 
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Steaming Knit Goods. 


It is not claimed that steaming knit 
goods is a substitute for washing or 
bleaching. It is rather a supplemen- 
tary process, the principal effect of 
which is the softening of the goods, 
and for fine knit goods it is unex- 
celled. Even after the goods have 
been thoroughly washed, bleached, 
colored, or tinted, there still remains 
a certain amount of foreign material 





able. The best materials are used 
throughout the machine which is built 
in any gauge desired. The cams are 
made of the best tool steel, and are 
ground after tempering. The plates 
are made of a special grade of steel 
accurately cut and finished, and all 
parts are interchangeable. 

Further information in regard to 
this machine can be obtained from 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 





—Acetylene is coming into general 
use in Alsace for lighting dye houses 
and print works. It is said that un- 
der this light the shades have the 
same appearance as in sunlight, and 
the difference in appearance caused 
by gas and electric light is avoided. 


—To be stupid is the right of the 
talented, and the duty of the stupid.— 
Roqueplan. 


which gives the fabric a stiff, harsh 
feel. It is this last residue which is 
removed by steaming, and with its re- 
moval disappears the harsh feeling re- 
ferred to, and the goods become plia- 
ble and soft to the touch. They ac- 
quire a lofty handle, which makes 
them much more desirable. This I 
know from experience. 

In the case of many colors, there is 
a certain amount of loose dyestuff on 
the tibre, which is very objectionable, 
if left in the garment. This is com- 
pletely removed by the steaming proc- 
ess, und if the colors are such as will 
stand the steam, the shades are bright- 
ened by having this loose residue re- 
moved. 

Sometime ago, I advised a manufac- 
turer of fine underwear to adopt this 
steaming process in the finishing of 
his goods, which were for infants’ and 
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children’s wear. This was done, and 
tue improvement in the goods was so 
marked as to be followed by a large 
increase in the sales, and the manu- 
facturer could not now be induced to 
abandon the method. 

While 
adapted for high grade goods, it is of 
great advantage on medium and lower 


steaming is especially well 


grades; but, of course, it entails some 
expense, and, consequently, it is not 
The 


goods after being thoroughly washed 


as well suited for these lines. 


if no bleaching or color- 


extracted, 


and rinsed, 


ing be required, may be 
then put in the steam house or chest 
and steamed for thirty to forty min- 
utes. They are then extracted as hot 
as possible, and dried at a moderate 
heat. If lines 
doubts the 


simple process will effect, all he has 


these 
which 


any reader of 


improvement this 
to do is to fix up a temporary arrange- 
ment in trial lot. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” I believe that I was the first 
one to adopt this process, 

The apparatus required is very sim- 
The 
depend 


which to steam a 


size of the box should, of 


upon the 


ple. 
course, quantity 


which it is required to treat at one 


time. The steam chest is best adapted 
for white goods, such as hosiery, in- 
fants’ and children’s small underwear, 


ete., while a small building is neces- 


sary for colored goods, and will an- 
swer equally well for white goods, 


The chest can be made with a remov- 


able cover. Iron rods project above 
the edge of the box, one at each cor- 
ner, and if the box is large, one in the 
centre of each side. These bolts fit 
into holes in the cover provided for 
threaded with 
eight or ten to 


should not be 


that and are 


a coarse 


purpose, 
thread, say 
the inch. The 
less than two inches thick, and is fas- 


cover 


tened by thumb screws at each bolt. 

Trays supported on wooden cleats 
are placed inside of the box. These 
trays should be made of copper, or 
some material that will not rust. Nail 
heads should be excluded from the in- 
side of the box, otherwise rust will 


damage the goods. If the chest is 
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large, it is better to make it with a 
solid top and removable side, built to 
when soaked with 
water, it is very heavy. The bottom 
should be made a trifle lower at one 
end, so that the condensed water can 


run on rollers; 


be collected and discharged through a 
drip pipe. The steam may be intro- 
duced through a short length rubber 


hose, which can be easily attached to 


steam pipes in various parts of the 
rooni, 
If a house is buili, in which to 


it should be con- 
structed on the same plan as a bleach 


steam the goods, 


house. Trays or shelves are built for 


supporting goods, or they may be 
hung up as in the bleach house. Great 
care must be used in introducing the 
steam. If direct live steam comes in 
contact with the goods, it is liable to 
the case of 


colors to injure the shade. 


spot them, and in some 


Fine nozzles should be used 
on the steam pipes, so that the steam 
may be diffused uniformly through 
the box or The of the 
steam house should have a steep pitch, 


so that the steam as it condenses will 


spray 


room. roof 


not fall in large drops on the goods, 
but will trickle down the roof to the 
sides of the building. 

These observations on steaming knit 
goods are based upon experience cov- 
ering sixty years, and they are sub- 
mitted to the trade with every confi- 
dence that a more extensive adoption 
of the steaming process in finishing 
be accompanied by a great im- 
and 


will 

provement in the appearance 

wearing qualities of the goods. 
OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 


A recent U. S. Government report 
of the 
cotton 


that in 
demand for 
the United 
cotton 


consequence 
American 
States 
than 

leading Great 


states 
great 
goods, consumed 


more raw any other 


country in the world, 
Britain, which for a century and more 
has held supremacy in this industry, 
by over half a million bales, although 
the spinning capacity of Great Britain 
still that of the United 


States or any other country. 


far exceeds 
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Knitted Fabric. 





fabric re- 
cently patented in this country, 


The illustrations show a 
and 
having some of the characteristics of 
both woven and knitted textures. 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance 
a dia- 
various 


of the goods, while Fig. 2 is 
gram showing how the 
threads are interlaced. 

The designer states that the 
is composed of one 


fabric 


series of warp 
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FIG. 1 


threads a and another of weft-threads 
b, combined with a_ knitted web 
formed from a knitted thread f and 
comprising interlocking loops or 
stitches f’ and the part of the thread 
f lying between said loops f’ and des- 
ignated by f?. This fabric is made 
upon a spring-beard knitting-machine, 
its production upon the latch-needle 
machines being practically impossible. 

The knitted web is formed in the 
usual way, comprising the interlock- 
ing loops f’. The warp-threads a are 
arranged between these loops or 
stitches, as shown, and in front of the 
portion f? of the knitted thread be- 
tween the loops. 

The weft-threads b are arranged in 
front of the warp-threads a, behind 
the knitted loops f, within a pocket 
between the warp-threads and the 
said loops, resting on the part f? of 
the knitted thread that extends back 
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of the warp-thread. 

For the purpose of illustration and 
drawings the weft 
thread or threads may be said to be 
arranged on top of the part f* of the 
knitted thread. It will be seen that 
since the warp-threads are introduced 
into the fabric without being strained 


as shown in the 


or hard-twisted, as is the case with 
the loom fabric, the cloth has a much 
softer feeling; moreover, by reason of 
and 


the arrangement of the warp 
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weft threads with each other and 
with the knitted web, the fabric may 
have any desired degree of firmness. 
After the fabric has been knitted as 
above described it is fulled and fin- 
ished by the usual processes, with or 
without a nap, as desired. 

The fabric is distinguished from or- 
dinary knitted fabrics in that the 
threads are closely arranged, so that, 
as in the case of woven goods, the 
fabric may be fulled to form a sub- 
stantially unyielding body and fin- 
ished to give thereto the desired sur- 
face. 

Woven goods have not the struc- 
tural characteristics of this fabric, 
while the ordinary knitted webs or 
fabrics are elastic and have no struc- 
tural features to enable said webs or 
fabrics to be either fulled, or finished, 
or formed into the 
and claimed. 


article described 
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Lace Effects in Seamless Hosiery. 


method of 
circular 


The illustration shows a 
producing lace effects with 
knitting machine. The inventor says 
that in the automatie knitting of 
stockings the stocking, if formed on a 
dial-needle or ribbing machine, has 
had only the leg portion knit and or- 
namented with lace or open work on 
that machine. 
transferred to another machine, which 
knits the plain foot 
lace effect. 


The leg has then been 


portion without 
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Again, if the 
upon a 


stocking is formed 
straight-knitting 
blank has been knit with lace or open 
work effect flat, 
manner in which 


machine the 


somewhat in the 
fabrics are woven 
in a loom, and the flat blank has been 
thereafter suitably into a 
stocking which has a seam at its back. 

By this new method a seamless 
stocking formed of a single thread 
and having the toe, foot, heel, and leg 
portions knit continuously at one op- 
eration, is ornamented with a section 


sewed 
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or sections of lace work ex- 


tending continuously along the front 


open or 


of the leg and over the instep of the 
stocking. 

Cireular knitting machines of vari- 
ous types may be altered to readily 
produce these effects. 

Referring to the illustration a 
b the heel, ¢ 
and d the toe portion, of the stocking, 
all of which are automatically knit by 
a single thread e 


rep- 


resents the leg, the foot, 


continuously and in 
one operation. The rear or back por- 


tion a’ of the leg a, the entire heel 
portion b, the back or sole portion c’ 
of the foot e, 


tion d of 


and the entire toe por- 
the stocking are all formed 
of a plain regularly-knitted fabric f. 
The front 
extending along the leg and instep, is 
formed of 


portion of the stocking 


sections f’ of regularly- 
knitted fabric united by a section or 
sections g of open or lace work fab 
ric. 

The arrangement of the 
courses forming the sections f’ and g 


precise 
is as follows: Beginning at the top of 
the stocking, the thread e is first knit 
or formed regular 


into a series of 


loops f’. The thread then crosses in 
a crossing thread or loop g’ a space of 
from three to five loops, when it is 
again formed into a series of regular 
into a 
thread or loop g’, and continues until 
regular and 
threads or loops are completed. 

For the next regular 
loops are knit; but instead of crossing 


loops f’, and again crossing 


the courses of crossing 


course the 


threads a series of long loose loops g? 
are formed, above which the crossing 
held. The 
open-work stitch therefore comprises 


loops or threads 2’ are 
a crossing thread or loop g’, locked to 
an elongated loose loop g’*, and is of 


a depth corresponding to a double 
course of loops. 

The entire stocking is thus formed 
of a plain knitted tubular 
fabric in which the leg and foot por- 
tions are formed of alternate sections 


work united to 


seamless 


or lace sec- 


of open 
tions of ordinary loops, the rows of 


ordinary loops in one section being 
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joined to the rows of ordinary loops 
in the adjoining section by alternate 
crossing threads and elongated loops, 
forming an open or lace work stitch 
or sections. 

The regular or ordinary loops are 
also arranged continuously along the 
rear of the leg, the entire heel and 
toe, and along the sole portion of the 
stocking, while the alternate sections 
of regular and open-work meshes are 
arranged continuously along the front 
of the leg and the instep portion of 
the stocking. 
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on the pattern-wheel are set to change 
the yarn, when the cam 6 engages the 
truck 9, the lever 10 will be moved 
sufliciently to release the sliding rod 
14 and throw the yarn-finger 16 to a 
position similar to that occupied by 
the yarn-finger 17. 

This will result in bringing the yarn 
2 between the needles and on the top 
of the arm f of the yarn-guide, and 
this yarn 2 will be carried along by 
and 


the needles to the stitch-wheel, 
knitted 
forming the splice. 


conjointly with the yarn 1, 






FIG.1. 


Striping Attachment for Knitting 
Machines. 





The illustration shows a device for 
producing striped effects on cylinder 
knitting machines. The inventor de- 
scribes the operation of the machine 
with but two different colored yarns, 
as follows: The yarn 1 is being knit- 
ted, while yarn 2, which runs through 
the yarn-finger 16, is held in the yarn- 


holder 4, 5. Assuming that the pins 


will be accom- 


This joint knitting 
plished by but three or four needles. 
truck 9 
cam-wheel, 


Cam 6 will now engage the 
and further 
which will result 


rotate the 
in lifting the yarn- 
finger 17 to throw the yarn 1 out of 

and inside the cylinder; the 
guide-wheel 7 then 
yarn 1 and by its rotation will guide 
it into the 
blades of the shears. 


action 


will engage this 


holder and between the 


It must be here stated that the 











movement of the pattern-wheel, 
which results in throwing down the 
yarn-finger 16, does not move the 
lever 10 outwardly to its full extent; 
but when the surface engages the 
truck 9, the pattern-wheel by its fur- 
ther rotation moves the lever 10 out 
to its extreme limit, and this results 
in releasing the snap-catch 11, permit- 
ting the spring 12 to turn the shaft 8 
and elevate the link 13, which eleva- 
tion will open the shear and also the 
yarn-holder; these opening movements 
occur simultaneously with the lifting 
of the yarn-fimger 17. 

When the yarn-finger 16 is thrown 
down, the yarn 2 will also be brought 
into position to be engaged by the 
and this yarn will also 


= 


guide-wheel 7, 
be guided by the wheel between the 
blades of the shear, the several parts 
being so arranged that this yarn will 
they are 


reach the shears just as 


opened. The yarn 2 will therefore 
enter between the blades of the shear 


9 


in advance of the yarn 1, and yarn 2, 


which by this time will have been re- 
leased from the holder 4, 5, will pass 
up the blades of the shear into the re 
cesses 15. 

The continued revolution of the cyl- 
inder will now bring the cam 21 into 
position ‘to act on the truck 18, which 
will result in depressing the arm 19 
and rotating the shaft 8 to bring the 
snap-catch 11 back into locking posi- 
tion. The arm 20 will likewise be de- 
pressed, which will result 
on the link 13, and thereby rotating 
the shaft 22 to close the blades of the 


in pulling 


shear and sever the yarn 1, while the 
yarn 2, by reason of its lying in the 
recesses 15, will not be cut. Simul- 
taneously with the cutting action the 
outer end of the lever 23 will be free 
to drop and the spring 24 free to 
exert its power to move the plate 4 
toward the plate 5, and thereby close 
the yarn-holder and clamp the thread 
i. 

As the cylinder continues its move- 
ment the loose end of the yarn 2 will 
be drawn out from the recesses 15 in 


the shear. 
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In order to prevent the yarn be- 
tween the plates 4 and 5 from wind- 
ing around the hub of the guide-wheel 
7 is provided, a pin 33 which projects 
from the plate 
or slot in the plate 44. 


5 through an opening 


Hosiery Sizes. 

Fditor Textile World: 

Relative to the matter of hosiery 
sizes to which considerable attention 
was given in recent issues of The 
Textile World, it may be of interest 
to hosiery manufacturers to learn of 
a very interesting and practical meth- 
od of indicating sizes which was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the 
writer. 

A prominent manufacturer of in- 
fants’ silk heel and toe cashmere hose 
has adopted the plan of indicating the 


’ 


sizes by “welts” on the top of the leg 


of the stocking; for instance, as these 
goods are usually made in sizes 4, 4%, 
5, 5%, 6 and 6%, size 4 would have 
only one welt, size 44%, two welts, size 
5 three welts, etc. This system ren- 
ders it unnecessary for the manufac- 
turer to go to the trouble and expense 
of stamping sizes on the goods, and 
also prevents the practice of marking 
up of sizes by dealers, a brief refer- 
ence to which was made in the April 
issue of this magazine. This would 
seem to be a very sensible, practical 
and economical plan and we see no 
reason Why it could not be adapted to 
all lines of ribbed hosiery. CLAN. 
Combination in the textile trades 
has advanced much farther in Eng- 
land than in this country. According 
to a list recently compiled by a Lon- 
don newspaper, combines in various 


branches of textile manufacturing 
have been formed, which include 392 
original establishments with an ag- 
gregate capital of nearly $300,000,000. 
These figures of consolidation are all 
the more impressive, as it is generally 
understood that our English cousins 
are not near as expert in the art of 
watering stock as are organizers on 


this side of the Atlantic. 
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Artificial Silk for Silk Fabrics. 


LUDWIG BRAUN. 








Some years ago first appeared in the 
technical press a communication re- 
garding the use of artificial silk for 
silk fabrics. It was claimed for this 
product that it would soon replace 
natural silk to a considerable extent, 
and that the consumption of the latter 
would be proportionally diminished. 
These fears have, however, not been 
justified; on the other hand, the 
amount of natural silk in use has in 
the last few years appreciably in- 
creased. Nevertheless it would be 
foolish to deny that this arti- 
ficial silk has some value in the man- 
ufacture of silk fabrics. Our purpose 
in the following lines is to discover 
how far this product is capable of be- 
ing used for the manufacture of silk 
goods. 

We distinguish at present two prin- 
cipal methods for the manufacture of 
this “IKkunstseide’: that of Chardon- 
net and that of Lehner. The former en- 
joys, however, the general preference; 
more or less successful attempts have 
been made to increase the perfection 
and flexibility of the material by ad- 
mixture of gutta percha, ete. In 
France this improved Chardonnet 
process is in practical use, and by im- 
provements in their method of produc- 
tion, the French have succeeded in ad- 
vancing the manufacture a_ step 
higher; they have reduced combusti- 
bility of the artificial fibre, by treat- 
ing the material in baths of ammon- 
jum sulphide and ferrous chloride, and 
have done their utmost to increase the 
smoothness and brilliancy of the 


product by a conformable modification 
of the spinning apparatus. 

The Lehner method is really an 
adaptation of the original Chardonnet 
process, but as far as quality is con- 
cerned it surpasses the latter. As a 
matter of fact the Lehner method be- 
stows on the product a brilliancy and 
lustre greater than that of silk itself. 
Also the Lehner goods are distin- 
guished by a thorough softness and 
pliability, which make possible an 
easy working for many purposes. The 
thread clings with wonderful facility 
to the form of embroideries, which is 
not the case with natural silk; the 
Lehner production is also adapted for 
the manufacture of ribbons and lace, 
cords, fringes and tassels. 

The straw hat factories in Europe 
use artificial silk for the manufacture 
of those narrow ribbons from which 
the so-called silk bast hats are pre- 
pared; and it has proved excellent ma- 
terial for the manufacture of ties and 
searfs. Lately, too, artificial silk has 
been largely employed in jacquard 
Weaving, and the attempts which 
have been made in this direction give 
favorable results. 

There are, however, several obsta- 
cles to the introduction of artificial 
silk in any great degree for the manu- 
facture of silk fabrics. Owing to its 
slight consistency and its great thick- 
ness, artificial silk only occurs in 
coarse numbers; the threads consist of 
6/20 single threads and weigh 75/200 
Den. This is the principal reason why 
artificial silk cannot be employed for 
warp. Another reason is its lack of 
elasticity; the warp threads can only 
bear a very slight tension. Fabrics 
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produced entirely from artificial silk 


have not recommended themselves, 
because of their indurability and lack 
of solidity in a damp condition. Arti- 
ficial silk has, however, acquired an 
extensive adaptability for the weft in 
spun silk and cotton 


where, where brilliancy and an attrac- 


fabrics. Every- 


tive appearance are of greater conse- 
quence than durability and strength, 





artificial silk has a safe position in the 
market. Attempts to make plushes 
from artificial silk have not shown 
good results. It is also used in the 
incandescent lamps. 

Its further exploitation is retarded 
by the high price; even today a pound, 
raw, costs $2.00, and dyed $2.25. It 
goes without saying that we require 
for a fabrie too large a quantity, be- 
cause it cannot be obtained in so fine 
numbers. We will explain this by an 
We have, for instance, to 
manufacture a silk fabric with 250 
warp threads per inch and in a size of 
18 Den. Jurin. If we should take arti- 
ficial silk for this quality, we should 
employ only 63 warp threads per inch 
because we cannot have the artificial 
silk under 75 Den. Moreover, the 
quality of the artificial silk is far dif- 
ferent from that of the natural silk. A 
fabric with only 63 warp threads per 


example: 


inch would give a very imperfect cov- 
ering. The dyeing of artificial silk has 
lately undergone important 
ments. Today the principal difficulties 
in the dyeing have been surmounted; 
all shades the 


improve- 


in consequence, from 
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most delicate and lightest to the dark- 
The blacks are 
weighted up to 20 per cent.; the other 
colors are not weighted. 

Artificial silk was first exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, in a very 
French 
and Belgian firms had invested much 
money in this article, and lost heavily 
introduced. 


est, are turned 


out. 


imperfect quality, however. 


until improvements were 








Now, at 


any rate, the has 
reached a state which renders possible 
an extension into all branches of the 
textile industry. 

The further extension is hindered by 
the fact that many manufacturers 
have not forgotten the unsuccessful 
experience they had with the old un- 
improved qualities. If they would only 
decide to give it a new trial, its suc. 
cess would be Until two 
years ago it was impossible to employ 
artificial silk for embroidering ma- 
chines; but now alterations in the ma- 
chines have made it perfectly simple. 


article 


assured. 


The unsatisfactory experience with 
the first products from artificial silk, 
have rendered the trade somewhat 
suspicious of the goods. Nevertheless, 
the improvements made in its manu- 
facture have made it possible to pro- 
duce an article of high quality, and 
free from the faults of the early goods. 
Probably the best equipped factory 
for its production is that of the Verein- 
igle MWunst-Seidefabrick, Frankfort, 
Germany. 

During the composition of this arti- 
cle, there were laid before the writer 
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patterns of artificial silk in a size of 30 
Den., from the above mentioned man- 
ufactory. Hitherto number 
had This 
small size contains 260,000 inches per 
kilo. It goes without saying that this 
constitutes a great step in advance. 


Moreover, the price of the fine size is 
only 25 cents per Ib. higher than the 


the finest 


manufactured been 75. 


coarser quality. No. 1 represents a tie 
material, the ground-picks of which 
black, and the effect-picks of 
red artificial silk. No. 2 is an all-silk 
ribbon with fast edges; the weft of 
this is artificial silk, the warp of real 
silk. This fabric contains only 50 
picks per inch; that is a very low num- 


are of 


ber, and it is therefore easy to judge 
of the evenness of the material. It is 
all that we can require. The handling 
of the fabric is certainly somewhat 
harder than natural silk, but far from 
unpleasant. The above mentioned rib- 
bon in 50 Den., 2-fold, with 
50 picks per inch, and gives a suffi- 
ciently solid surface. 


was shot 


At present, the loss of time in wind- 
ing and spooling the artificial silk is 
somewhat more than with the natural 
10-12 
per cent. When, however, one employs 


silk, and we reckon the loss at 


Canton tram in the real silk, the loss 
to be calculated is at least 10 per cent. 

In the accompanying illustration No. 
a gauze fabric with cotton warp; 
the filling is ar- 


3 is 
the 
tificial 


ground work of 
silk. No. 4 
dress fabrie with filling of cotton and 
artificial silk. 
of artificial silk braid 


is a cotton 


warp 
No. 5 shows a sample 


A French 
cotton, lately brought out, consists in 
the 


process for bleaching 
with carbonic 
acid gas either before or during the 
immersion in the solution. A 
weak solution of hypochloric acid and 
carbonate of lime is formed, and by a 


treating material 


lime 


longer handling this is converted into 
a clear solution of hypochloric acid 
and bi-carbonate of lime. If desired, 
a concentrated chloride of lime solu- 
tion can be treated in this way, and 
afterwards diluted for use. This prep- 
to bleach thoroughly 


aration is said 


without injury to the fibre. 
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Syrian Silk for the United States. 


The U. S. 
investigating 


Consul at Beirut has been 
the subject of direct 
shipments of silk from that region to 
the United States, instead of via Ly- 
He states that silk 
what wheat is to our 
Northwestern States, and what cotton 


ons as at present. 
is to Syria 
is to the South, and continues as fol- 
lows :— 

“The objections 
manufacturer to 


of the American 
direct silk transac- 
tions with Syria may be summed up 
as follows: 

‘The Syrian reeling does not con- 
form at present to the American 
the Syrian wheels being 80 
centimeters (314% inches) in circumfer- 
ence, while 64 centimeters (25.2 inches) 
would 


looms, 


more nearly satisfy American 
It is furthermore argued that 
the Syrian silk is not always clean, 
the perfectly 
yellow silk does not 


needs. 


nor threads even, and 
answer as well 
for delicate shading as white. Besides, 
can the Syrian exporter be depended 
upon to live up to contracts? 

“From correspondence 


I feel 
are 


with silk 
satisfied that 
insurmount- 
trust will 
proven. <A_ silk-factory 
proprietor in the Lebanon has finally 
been 


houses at home, 
obstacles 
and I 


conclusively 


these not 


able, this soon be 


induced 64-centimeter 
wheels, and a sample bale of 100 kilo- 
(220.46 due to 
ceed to New York about April 1, 
signed to a 


to adopt 


grams pounds) is pro- 
con 
prominent commission 
ageut in that city by H. Sabbag & fils 
of Beirut. 

“T he silk excep- 
tionally strong, this being due to the 
excellent quality of the Syrian mul- 
berry leaf on which the worm feeds. 


Syrian thread is 


It is of the same color as the Italian 
silk, of 
are being 
without 
handled 


which increasing quantities 
the United States 
inspection. It is 


for 


sold in 
Lyonese 
by persons who years 
have 
with 


orice 


been dealing on a large scale 
the United States in 
root, 


wool, lie- 
and have 
never failed to make good their agree- 
ments. 


bitumen, ete., 


The scheme should be given 
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a fair trial. If 
experiment, the 


attends this 


success 


French wheels will 


probably disappear from Syrian suk 
factories. 
“The 


raw silk exports from Syria may be 


average value of the annual 


put at $5,000,000. The United States 
bought raw silk in 1900 for $45,329,- 


760, as against $32,479,620 in 1899 and 
some $5,000,000 per annum in the sev- 


enties. The total silk production of 


the world for 1900 being figured at 


38,328,828 pounds, it would appear 
that the United States silk mills at 


twentieth 
one-fifth of 


the beginning of the cen 


tury consume more than 


the entire output of raw material.” 





Silk Lustre on Animal and Vegetable 
Fibres. 


We 
woolen goods are now being manufac- 


have learned that cotton and 
tured in Europe, that, by a process 
which is more or less secret, are given 


@ silk-like lustre. 


have 


Some of these goods 
into the United 
It is said that this process is 


been inryported 
States. 
not obtained by mercerizing, as it is 
used for woolen and worsted goods. 

Carl Suvern 
recently published, the various patents 
silk 


mentioned. A French process consists, 


In a German work by 


for giving a lustre to fibres are 
in employing pure nitro-cellulose and 
sulphuric acid. The fibres are passed 
through this mixture, and afterwards 
acetic 
The 
afterwards 


through a mixture of silk and 


acid at a temperature of 190° C. 


inventor of this process 


secured a second patent, in which a 


mixture of silk in oxalic acid, am- 


monia, and soda or potash was em- 


ployed for coating the fibre. 
The 
treating the fibre in an alkaline solu- 


Hosemann process consists in 
tion of silk, and then subjecting the 
goods to a sulphuric acid bath. By 
the Aubert 
ure given the 


vegetable fibres 


silk by 
treating them first in a sugar solution, 


method 
appearance of 


then nitrating and afteryard treat- 
ing with and a double 
tartarate of antimony. By the Brod- 
back patent, the hydrated 


tannie acid, 


cotton is 
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with dilute acid or alkali solutions, 
and afterwards alternately treated 


with a concentrated solution of silk in 
alkali or in copper oxide of ammonia 
and with a mixture of silk and muri- 


atic, phosphoric or sulphuric acid. 


The surplus silk is then removed by 
acidified 


rinsing in and the 


given to the cloth by 


water, 
lustre is fric- 
tion. 

By the Jenny process a mixture of 
equal parts of nitro-cellulose and _ al- 


cohol is employed, which are com- 


bined in a solution of caustic alkali. 
The goods are impregnated with this 
mixture, and afterwards 
diluted 


phuric acid to fasten the material on 


passed 
through a solution of sul- 
the fibre. 

The Ungnad process consists in dis- 
solving silk in alkali. The vegetable 
fibre is then immersed in this solution, 
and afterwards treated in a bath of 
double carbonated alkali, or subjected 
to the action of carbonic acid gas. 

The Woltereck 
treating the cotton or other fibre in a 


process consists in 
mixture of cellulose and copper oxide 
of ammonia, nitro-cellulose, or in the 
cellulose carbonate prepared accord- 
ing to the Cross and Bevan processes. 
By means of dilute solutions of acid 
ov of metallic salts the cellulose is de- 
posited on the fibre in a thin layer, 
which gives the fibre the appearance, 
and in 
of a natural silk. 


some respects, the properties 





Weighting Silk. 


By the weighting of silk is under- 
stood the addition of tannate of iron, 
tannate and phrophate of tin; the use 
of sugar hardly comes within the cat- 
egory. The object of weighting is not 
only to make the silk heavier and to 
improve its appearance, but to thicken 
the tibre and hence to enable a larger 
mass of fabric to be made with the 
same weight of silk. 

While, for example, one kg. of un- 
weighted silk may make ten yards of 
fabric, it will make twelve when plus 
the additional 
threads to the 


matter, and fewer 


square inch are re 
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quired. The weight of the fabric per 
yard may, however, be the same, and 
the feel and appearance quite satisfac- 
tory to customers. 

When the 
cate weighting, consisting of the phos- 


so-called phosphate-sili- 


phates of tin and soda and water- 
glass, was introduced, it gave such 


good results, as regards lustre and ap- 
pearance generally, that many whole- 
sale houses demanded silk containing 
it, to the other sorts. 
Even the rapid wearing out of such 
silks and 
did not 


exclusion of 


the consequent complaints 
check its consumption, and 
many dealers demand it to this day. 
The same practice has firmly estab- 
lished itself in black silk dyeing. 

That it comes dearer to dye weight- 
ed than unweighted silk is only nat- 
ural, but that is more than made up 


for by less silk being used. If a mer- 


chant were to attempt to supply in 
unweighted silk what he now supplies 
in the weighted fabric, he would have 
to raise his prices, and would be 
driven from business by underselling. 
Nevertheless, articles are made of un- 
Weighted silk for rich customers who 
They, 


their 


are willing to pay for them. 


of course, get more wear for 
money. 

In many cases, however, fashion’s 
changes make it unnecessary that the 
silk Ball 


dresses and elegant costumes have to 


should be very durable. 
last one year only or two at the most, 


and are not often worn at that, and 
many light 
worn again once they are dirty. 

Many 
not reckoning with the durability re- 
silk to be for any 
For example, silk to 
coat must 
coat, or 


colored articles are not 


mistakes are made through 


quired in a used 
given purpose. 
he used for lining of a 
either 
must be so cheap that the difference 
in cost between it and a better lining 
will cover the price of its renewal. For 
umbrellas, silk of great durability is 
required. 

Dyeing a weighted silk often im- 
proves its durability, as the following 


wear as long as the 


table will show:— 
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Average of 10 
Results. 

Elas- 
ticity. Strength. 

A silk simply scoured...... 73 71 

The same weighted 30.40% 

and dyed in colors........ 191 80 


The same weighted the 
tame but by a different 


MI Nat th dannees 349 90 60 208 83 
The same weighted about 

456 and dyed black........ 171 92 
Another silk scoured only.. 54 69 
Tue same weighted 30 40s... 72 a) 

Often, however, the result is the 


other way about, especially with extra 
heavy weighting. 

That weighted silk rustles more and 
wears faster by rubbing fold against 
fold will be obvious, when we con- 
sider the hard nature of the weighting 
materials, which act like the teeth of 
arasp. It also stands damp and light 
less well than unweighted silk. 

It must be admitted, says the Dyer 
and Calico Printer, that, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, weighting is un- 


avoidable, but there is reason to be 
that it is practised to an un- 
extent. Heavy 


with tin-compounds especially, should 


lieve 
necessary weighting, 
be avoided whenever possible, and it 
is not unlikely that all hands would 
benefit by any combination of causes 
which might cause the abandonment 
of weighting altogether. 





silk lustre, says the Leipziger 
be imparted to 
free 


—A 
Farber Zeitung, can 
careful treatment in 
Care must be taken not to 


wool by 
chlorine. 
have the wool too dry. The wool is 
then washed with soap, which devel- 
ops the lustre. 


One of the strongest proofs of the 
man is the necessity for 
him to be just.— 


injustice of 
laws to compel 
d'Houdetot. 


Education should rest on two 
bases: the moral, to reinforce virtue; 
wisdom, to guard us against the vices 
of others.—Chamfort. 


—That which proves man to be de- 
scended from the monkey, is that when 
he believes himself lost, he clutches at 


every branch.—Preault. 
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Power Transmission. 


In the previous articles on this sub- 
ject the problems arising in power 
transmission when the two shafts are 
parallel have been considered. We will 
now illustrate some of the methods of 
transmitting power when the shafts 


cross or intercept at acute angles. 








claim that the position (shown at 64-1) 
should be employed, while experi- 
ments by Bach, indicate that this posi- 
tion of the pulleys is not right, and 
that the position (shown at 64-2) is 
preferable. 

Exact directions as to the adjust- 
ment of the pulleys cannot be given, 
because there are so many different 


Fig. 6! 


= 


























If the shafts are at right angles to 
each other, the power can be trans- 
mitted either by the left hand cross 
(shown at figure 61), or the right hand 
cross (shown at figure 61-2). The rela- 
tive position of the two pulleys is also 
a factor in these problems. Many 





factors entering into consideration, 
such as the speed, tension, width, 
length, and weight and condition of 
the belt, as well as the size of the pul- 
leys; it is therefore necessary to ex- 
periment in each case and adjust the 
pulleys so as to conform to the tend 
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ency of the belt. For transmitting 
power in such cases the pulley should 
be about one-third wider than when 
the shafts are parallel, as the belt will 
vibrate more on the face of the pulley. 
The face of both pulleys should be 
straight. A Hamburg engineer recom- 
mends for haif cross belts the stair 
form of pulley (shown at 61-1); by this 
arrangement the extreme tension on 
the belt between the edge of the pul- 
ley and the point a is avoided, the 
wear sideways on the belt prevented, 
and the formation of the necessary 
dute by the removal of the pulley fa- 
cilitated. 

If the two shafts are placed at any 
other than a right angle to each other, 
it is necessary to use carrier pulleys, 
which should be constructed so that 
they can be adjusted either up and 
down or at an angle. These carrier 
pulleys can be divided into two 
classes, the ceiling and the wall pul- 
leys, according as they are fastened 
on the ceiling or wall. Figure 63 
shows the employment of carrier pul- 
leys by which the belt is carried from 
A over the pulley C to B and then 
back over the pulley D to A, and is at 
the same time crossed, changing the 
direction in which the shafts revolve. 

Figure 60 shows the use of carrier 
pulleys in connection with a tension 
puliey; a is the driver, and the belt 
passes from a, over the tension pulley 
d, to the driven pulley c, and then is 
carried over the carrier pulleys b and 
bl back to the driver a. These illus- 
trations show how belts can often be 
used in place of gears. They are to be 
preferred to gears for many reasons; 
the noise of gears is avoided, less 
power is consumed, and finally the 
construction is much simpler since the 
use of carrier pulleys permits of econ- 
omy of room by having the shafts at 
a greater distance from each other, 
and at any desired angle. 

Finally we would mention the use of 
cone pulleys, by which the speed of 
the driven pulley can be varied with- 
out altering the speed of the driver. 
Figure 62 1 and 2 shows examples in 
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the use of these pulleys. No. 1 shows 
a straight belt, and No. 2 a cross belt. 
Cone pulleys require a certain belt 
speed which depends upon the slope of 
the cone; this slope should be as small 
as possible in order to prevent damage 
to the belt, and the distance between 
the shafts should not ‘be less than four 
times the average diameter of the pul- 
ley and 20 times the width of the pul- 
ley. A cross belt on cone pulleys is 
preferable to the open belt, particu- 
larly for a speed under 22 feet a sec- 


ond.—Technische Rundschau. 





Purification of Water. 





It is said that the water used for 
industrial purposes in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, is as impure as can be found 
anywhere. Analysis of the Vienna 
water shows a large amount of lime 
carbonate and sulphate, and sulphate 
of magnesia. If condensed water and 
soap are mixed together and then 
poured into the Vienna water, a thick, 
cheesy substance is deposited at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

A correspondent of the Deutsche 
Farber Zeitung says that if the water 
at Vienna is used in steam boilers a 
deposit of more than *% of an inch 
soon forms on the inside of the boiler 
plates. The writer is proprietor of 
cotton print works at Vienna, and 
was forced to adopt some means of 
purifying, at a low cost, the 12,000 
gallons of water which he used daily. 

He had two iron reservoirs con- 
structed, each with a capacity of 2000 
gallons. He made numerous experi- 
ments on a small scale with the river 
water, and finally adopted the follow- 
ing method: Both of the reservoirs 
were placed above the steam boilers, 
and each was filled three times per 
day with the river water. The water 
was purified in one, while it was be- 
ing used for feed water from the 
other. The 2000 gallons of river water 
was heated to 50° C. by means of 
closed steam pipes; 6 Ibs. of quicklime 
was dissolved in 10 gallons of water. 
and added to the water in the reser- 
voir: after stirring well for a quarter 
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of an hour, 11 lbs. soda crystals dis- 
solved in 10 gallons of water was 
carefully added and again the mix- 
ture was stirred for fifteen minutes. 
The water was then allowed to settle 
for three hours, at the end of which 
time the carbonate of lime and mag- 
were well precipitated so that 
used in 


nesia 
the purified water could be 
the boilers. 

The water which had been standing 
in the reservoir over night was tested 
every morning for lime and magnesia, 
in order to determine the proper pro- 
purifying materials to be 
It was found that 


portion of 
used for that day. 
these proportions varied with the time 
meteorological condi- 


of season and 


tions. After using this water for two 
months in the boilers, a very thin in- 
crustation was found on the plates, 
not much thicker than a piece of pa- 
per. 

If this method is to be used for dye- 
ing, it should be borne in mind, that 
a small quantity of soda is left in the 
purified water. For many colors this 
alkaline reaction is not objectionable. 
But if the dye bath must be neutral 
the necessary quantity of acid should 
be added to the water. 

As water varies very much in dif- 
ferent localities, it is necessary to 
have a careful analysis made of the 
river water before using this method 
of purification, as the proportions 
given are suitable only for the river 
water at Vienna. About six carboys 
should be filled with water and vary- 
ing proportions of lime and 
should be added, and after letting the 
soda settle, tests should be made, and 
the proportions varied in later experi- 
ments, until the water is found to be 
free from lime and magnesia. In or- 
der to attain the results, one 
should use such quantities of the ma- 


soda 


best 


terials as careful tests by an experi- 


enced chemist has indicated to be 


necessary. 





Dissimulation is silent falsehood.— 
Fallex. 
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Growth of the Draper Company’s 
Plant. 


The Draper Company, of Hopedale, 
Mass., has recently completed many 
important changes in its works, and 
these, with other alterations now in 
progress, are illustrated by the plan 
presented. 

The 
built up 
each of them owning its own separate 
Since 1896, the con- 
solidation of the various former inter- 
Draper Company 


industries at Hopedale were 


under various corporations, 
plant and power. 


has, 
tended to plant 
While many changes were 


ests into the 


naturally, unite the 
as well. 
made prior to 1900, in order to enlarge 
the capacity of the depart- 
ments, the idea of uniting all the vari- 


various 


ous structures into one plant was not 
really begun until that time. During 
the past year, new building opera- 
iions have connected the entire plant, 
being to not 


depart- 


as shown, the design 
only 


nents, but also to balance their 


centralize the various 
pro- 
ductive capacity. In these changes, it 
has been necessary to entirely demol- 
ish nearly half of the former plant. 
With the completion of the present al- 


terations, five former groups of build- 


ings will have been entirely sacri- 
ficed. Among other changes, it was 
necessary to fill a large pond, and 


move various buildings from their for- 
mer locations. While the completed 
plant can easily employ from four to 
five thousand hands, careful provision 
has been made, with a view to future 
enlargement without disturbing the 
location of the present departments. 

The fur- 


nished by four separate plants, as for- 


power, instead of being 
merly, is now obtained from one cen- 
tral department, with new equipment 
throughout. In addition to the ample 
railroad facilities, as shown, there is 
a system of basement tracks, running 
of the works, and 
convenient elevators, 


the entire length 
connected with 
to serve in distribution of the castings 
and finished parts. 
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kiln, and 
isolated from the 


The carpenter shop, dry 
lumber sheds, are 
main plant by a canal, for fire protec- 
tion, and the pattern safe is also in a 
separate fire-proof building, for the 
Sume purpose. 

The 
by bridges; but this is a department 


screw shop is only connected 


so entirely unlike the rest, in charac- 


ter, that this separation involves no 


inconvenience. 
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resented on the plan shown, consist- 
ing of hundreds of acres of land, with 
mill privileges, ete., and several hun- 
dred tenement houses? 

As manufacturers of cotton machin- 
made 
2800 
believed to be the 


ery, the present Company has 


certain records, by employing 


hands, which is 
largest number working at one time 
for one company, in this line, and in 
total of 15,000 


shipping a nearly 
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The size of the buildings in the plan 
is quite misleading, unless one appre- 
ciates the fact that the illustration 
shows them on the very minute scale 
of 315 feet to the inch. The erecting 
shop and foundry are easily the larg- 
est of their kind in New England. 
The machine shop is five stories in 
height, with erecting 
shop four stories. The Company owns 
a large amount of real estate not rep- 


basement; the 
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looms, as a part of its general prod- 
uct, in one year, all previous records 
are exceeded by far. 

The completed works will have a 
capacity of from 25,000 to 30,000 looms 
per year, and, as there are at least 
nearly 350,000 looms which 
the Draper Company feels must be 
replaced, to say nothing of the prob- 
able increase in new mills, it is quite 
possible that this rate of production 


common 
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may soon be attained. The other de- 
partments of manufacture have also 
been enlarged throughout, the last 
year noting high water mark for ca- 


pacity in practically every separate 
department, 
It must be understood that the 


Draper Company and its predecessors 
never intended to build a full line of 
cotton mill machinery, but simply to 
manufacture specialties controlled by 
patents, and embodying new ideas. In 
spite of this restriction, however, the 
line of trade has greatly broadened, 
so that this Company manufactures 
nearly every machine used in the or- 
dinary cotton mill spinning room and 
room, including everything 
but the 


weaving 
for spinning 
selves; Spoolers, Warpers, 
Reels, Banding Machines, 
In Machines, and Looms. 


frames them- 
Twisters, 
Drawing- 





Heating and Ventilation. 


The absolute necessity of thorough 
technical training as a foundation for 
the successful heating and ventilating 
engineer is clearly presented in a re- 
cent article by Prof. S. H. Woodbridge 
of the Institute of 
Technology who says: “As an applied 
science, ventilation involves the move- 
ment of air through supply and dis- 
charge conduits, and either such ef- 
fective diffusion of air within enclos- 
ures as to furnish air to and remove 
impurities from all their parts, or else 
such concentration of air movement as 
shall prevent the diffusion of impuri- 
ties locally produced, and as shall ef- 
diffusion 


Massachusetts 


fect their removal without 
through the enclosures. 

“So considered, ventilation is a de- 
partment of mechanics and mechanica] 
engineer, a distinctly technical field. 
Without technical training, the ques 
tions of simple mechanics which are 
involved in such problems become 
mysterious in theory and vagaries in 
practice, and results become a matter 
rather than of 
air, an 


of chance precision. 
Ventilation deals with 


ible substance: with vitiation, and in- 


invis- 
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visible impurity; with unseen motions; 
with motive forces often intangible; 
with courses of motion which are lim- 
ited within invisible bounds, The field 
is a wide one for the play of fantasy 
in its mild and in its most erratic form. 
The capricious art can become an es- 
tablished science only in the hands of 
those who are too well grounded in 
the fundamental principles of ventila- 
tion involved to make it possible for 
them to entertain any theory, advance 
any explanation, or advocate any prac- 
tice in matters of ventilation which is 
not clearly based on the demonstrable 
laws and well-known phenomena of 
the mechanics of gases, all of which 
demands a technical training of no 
mean order.” 





Use of [ron in Mill Constraction. 





II, 


(Continued from March.) 

Iron has been very little used in the 
window sashes, frames and openings, 
but as it has several advantages in 
these places its use is sure to increase 
for these purposes as time rolls round. 
In the old style narrow mills it was 
good light across the 
room even with comparatively small 
windows; but with the great increase 
in the width of mills, rendered neces- 
for the economical setting of 
modern machinery, more especially 
mules, greater attention has to be paid 
to the best means of lighting, that the 
central portion will get the maximum 
amount of light possible. 

Flat or straight-headed windows are 
superior to those finished with arched 
tops because with the flat topped win- 
dow it is possible to bring tne glass 
within a few of the ceiling 
across the entire width of the window 
opening, which is of course imposs.- 


easy to get a 


sary 


inches 


ble in an arched opening. 


in the wide window openings of 
modern mills the distance is too great 
to use a flat brick arch; but by using 
suitable cast iron window heads this 
These window 


trouble is overcome. 
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heads are from twelve to sixteen 


inches deep on the outside face and 
flush with the brickwork. <A 
east iron window sill can also be used, 


show 


of either an L or channel-iron section, 
showing from six to nine inches deep 
on the face. A window sill of this 
construction is cheap and, if properly 
protected, practically inde- 
In Europe they are using 


set and 

structible. 
cast iron for frames and sashes with 
entirely satisfactory results. These 
sashes are practically all of the tran- 
som 


type, the upper portion of the 


sash being hinged and opening in- 
wards at the top by any of the usual 
transom fittings. 

The insurance companies now very 
ask that sills be put 
under the fire doors in the mill, so 
that in of fire the flames will 


not have a chance to work under the 


often east iron 


case 


door and prevent its use. 

The use of cast iron columns is far 
more general than that of iron beams; 
they are open to the same objections 
that the beams are in case of fire; and 
to make them reliable and more ac- 
ceptable to the insurance authorities, 
it will be necessary to provide some 
efficient covering. 


They are superior to wood in sight- 


non-conducting 


less room. 
MECHANIC. 


liness, and occupy 





Water Required to Make Steam at Any 


Pressure. 
The weight of water required to 
make one cubic foot of steam at 60 
Ibs. pressure is .1425 Ibs.; at 70 Ibs. 


pressure is .1648 lbs.; at 80 Ibs., .1869 


Ibs.: 90 Ibs., .2089 Ibs.; 100 Ibs., .2307 
Ibs.; 110 Ibs., .2521 Ibs.; 120 Ibs., .2738 
Ibs.; 130 Ibs., .2955 Ibs. 


The weight of water is obtained by 
multiplying the number of cubic feet 
of steam required by the weight of 
foot. 

Example: 

How much water 
make 200 cubic feet 
pounds absolute pressure? 


one cubic 


take to 
at 100 


will it 
of steam 
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foot of steam at 100 
pounds given above as 
weighing 0.2307 pounds, therefore 200 
cubic feet will weigh 200 x 0.2307, or 
46.14 pounds of water. 

One foot may, for 
any practical purpose, be reckoned to 
weigh 62% pounds and one gallon of 
water may be taken as 8 3/10 pounds. 
46.17 pounds divided by 62.5 gives .74 
cubie feet, or 46.17 pounds divided by 


One cubic 


pressure is 


cubie of water 


8.3 gives 5.56 gallons. 

At atmospheric pressure one cubic 
foot of steam has nearly the weight 
of one inch of water, and the 
weight increases very nearly as the 
pressure; for an approximate estimate 
if no hand, it is 
well to remember the rule: 

Multiply the number of cubic feet 
of steam by the absolute pressure in 


cubie 


steam tables are at 


atmospheres, and the product is the 
number inches of water re- 
quired to give the steam. In all such 
calculations for practical purposes, a 
liberal 


of cubic 


allowance must be made for 


loss and leakage. 


A simple apparatus for freeing 
feed water from oil is described in the 
German journal, Kraft. A holder or 
tub about four feet high is divided by 
two partitions into three compart- 
ments; the first one, about half of the 
tub, is filled to the top with coke; the 
other two of equal size, each occupy- 
the whole 


one-quarter 


ing oné&quarter of space, 
filled about full of 
coke. The condensed water flows into 


are 


the larger compartment, through the 
coke and into the other two divisions. 
Opposite the inlet, and about an inch 
from the bottom, a siphon-shaped pipe 
carries the water to another recepta- 
from which it 


cle, is pumped to the 


boilers. Any oil that may collect on 


the surface of the water in the two 


smaller compartments is skimmed off; 


the coke is changed from time to 
time, that which is soaked with oil 


being burned. The German journal 
states that this is a very serviceable 


apparatus for feed water purification. 











DYEING DEPARTMENT 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WoRLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4, 

The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 
pay for articles accepted. The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex. 
pressed. We make all necessary revisions, and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 
of experience in wee for publication. illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
and Sen and sketches are desirable. All communications are confidential, and under 
no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission. 


Dye Recipes for June. 





Recipes Nos. 81 and 82. 


Sample No. 81 and No. 82 were pre- 
pared as follows: 

A dyeing was made of 5 per cent. of 
an ordinary Direct Black and 20 per 
cent. of Common Salt boiled an hour 
and well rinsed. The dyed yarn was 
divided into two lots, No. 81 was left 
as it was while No. 82 was treated for 
30 minutes in a bath of water at 140° 
F. containing Diazol equal to 4 per 
cent. of weight of goods. 

After drying both lots were plaited 
with white cotton yarn, and both were 
then scoured in a 5 per cent. solution 
of Soap at 160° F. for 30 minutes. As 
will be seen, the Black in No. 81 not 
being treated bleeds and stains badly. 
While the same Black in No. 82 scarce- 
ly bleeds at all. Thus confirming the 
value of Diazol for the purpose 
claimed. 





Recipe No. 83. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo Brown D 3 G on 100 lbs.+ of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye-bath with 
2 lbs. Benzo Brown D 3 G. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter the material at 180° F., bring 
to a boil and dye at that temperature 
for one hour. 

Benzo Brown D 3 G deserves special 
low cost 


interest on account of its 


and high coloring power, producing a 
full shade of reddish brown with 2 
per cent. of the dyestuff. 

It possesses tolerably good fastness, 
is easily soluble and dyes level. 





Recipe No. 84. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Compound shade on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
yarn. 

First mordant the yarn in a bath 
made up as follows: 

3 Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 

Hynter the yarn at 140° F., bring to a 
boil and mordant at this temperature 
for one and one-half hours. 

Then dye in a bath made up with 

3 Ibs. Anthracene Blue C. P. 
% lb. Anthracene Red B. N. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87-89 Park 
Place, New York.) 


2 to 3 Ibs. Acetic Acid (added to ex- 
haust the bath) entering the yarn at 
130° F'., bringing slowly to a boil and 
dyeing at this temperature for 
hour, exhausting the dye bath if possi- 
ble. 


one 





Recipe No. 85. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Diamine Fast Red F on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Diamine Fast Red F. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 140° F., bring to 
the boil and after boiling one-half 
hour add 
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lbs. more of Acetic Acid. 
Boil fifteen minutes longer and then 
add 
1% Ibs. Chromium Flouride. 
Then continue the boiling fifteen 
minutes longer. Wash and dry. 
Diamine Fast Red F is distinguished 
by its excellent fastness to light, and 
is particularly adapted to the dyeing 
of high grade carpets and rugs. 





Recipe No. 86. 
Biue on Mercerized Cotton Vara. 
Dingley Blue 2 R on mercerized cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Dingley Blue 2 R. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at that temperature for 
one hour. 

Dingley Blue 2 R produces full and 
even shades of blue and possesses all 
the characteristic properties of the dl- 
rect cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 87. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
St. Denis Autogene Black on 100 Ibs. 
of cotton yarn 
Prepare the bath with 
200 lbs. of Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 to 25 lbs. St. Denis Autogene 
Black. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


Enter the goods at 130 to 150 degrees 
F., raise gradually to about 200° F., 
and turn regularly at that temperature 
for one hour. Lift, wash well, pass 
through soap or soluble oil bath, and 
finish. 

For second and following batches 
add only sufficient salt to maintain the 
density of the original bath, and omit 
sal soda. 

The quantity of Autogene Black re- 
quired depends entirely upon the shade 
desired. If very full blacks are re- 
quired, start with 25 Ibs., use 18 in 
second bath and 15 in third and suc- 





cessive baths. For full good blacks 
use 22, 18 and 14 lbs. respectively. For 
medium blacks use 20, 16 and 12 lbs., 
ete, 

Sal soda is mainly used to correct 
the hardness of the water. 





Recipe No. 88, 
Black on Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Bengal Deep Black B. Extra on 100 
lbs. of mercerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Bengal Deep Black B 
Extra. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature foi 
one hour. 

Bengal Deep Black B Extra besides 
being an excellent direct cotton color is 
also suitable for the dyeing of cotton 
and wool mixed goods and possesses 
the advantage of showing with com- 
mon salt greater density of shade than 
with Glauber’s salt. 

Recipe No. 89. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrom Yellow R on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Meta Chrom Mordant, 
3 Ibs. Meta Chrom Yellow R 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


Ixnter the yarn at 100° F., raise to 
the boil during three quarters of an 
hour and then boil one hour longer, to 
completely fix the dye. 

The point of interest of this color is 
that the mordanting and dyeing are 
earried out in one bath, thus produc- 
ing dyeings fast to milling without the 
necessity of a previous mordanting or 
after treatment, 


Recipe No. 90. 
Black on Cotton Varna. 
Direct Black G on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
7 lbs. Direct Black G. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
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30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 170° F., 
boil and dye at this temperature for 


bring to a 


one hour. 
Direct Black G 
characteristics of the 


all the 
cotton 


possesses 
direct 


and produces full and even 


shades of black. 


colors 





Recipe No. 91. 
Fast Pink on Me-«cerized Cotton 
Yara. 
Direct pink on 100 lbs. of mercerized 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 oz. Direct Pink. 
(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
35 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 160° F., and while 
turning raise to the boil and continue 
the boiling for one hour. Dry without 
washing. 

Direct Pink gives very bright and 
clear shades even on unbleached yarn 
and as the bath is well exhausted 
washing after dyeing is unnecessary. 
Che shade produced is extremely fast 
to light, washing, scouring, and will 
stand the laundry test of washing, 
starching, and ironing. 

The color goes on the fibre slowly 
and consequently even shades are pro- 
duced. 


Recipe No. 92. 
Greea on Mercerized Catton Yarn. 
Oregon Green B C on 100 Ibs. of mer- 
cerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Oregon Green B C. 
W. A. Ross & Brother, 11 William St., 
New York. 
25 Ibs. Common Salt 
Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature for one 
hour. 
Oregon Green B C possesses all the 
characteristics of the direct cotton 
colors, and is also suitable for the dye- 


ing of cotton and wool mixed goods. 


Recipe No. 93. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Flavozine L on 100 lbs. of worsted 


yarn. 
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Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Flavozine L. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature one 
hour, exhausting the bath if possible. 

Flavozine L possesses the following 
properties of fastness. Fastness to 
light far exceeds that of most acid dye 
stuffs. It withstands the action of all 
kinds of alkalies, and is also fast to 
acids in carbonizing and to pressing, 
drying, ironing and steaming. 


Recipe No. 94. 
Black on Cotton Varn. 
Tetrazode Black B on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
> Ibs. Tetrazode Black B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 5 Beekman St., New 
York.) 


30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
2 Ibs. Soda Crystals. 

Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at that temperature for one 
hour. 

Tetrazode Black B is a direct black 
of high coloring power and low cost 
and produces a Blue Black of which 
the fastness is very good. 


Recipe No. 95. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Kitone Blue on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Kitone Blue. 


A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphurie Acid (added grad- 
ually). 
Enter yarn at 170° F., 
boil, and dye to shade. 
KXitone Blue produces shades which 
are absolutely fast to alkalies, and 
stand washing, and stoving very well. 


bring to a 


It goes on evenly, and is well adapted 
to use in the production of comn:iund 


shades. 
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Recipe No. 96. 
Brown on Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Brown B on 100 Ibs. of 
mercerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chlorazol Brown B. 


Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt 
St., New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the material at 180° F., bring 
to a boil, and dye at this temperature 
one hour. 

Chlorazol Brown B possesses all the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors and produces full and 
pleasing shades. 





Shaded Piece Dyed Knit Goods. 


I have repeatedly observed goods 
knit so tightly as almost to be devoid 
of elasticity, not alone at the heel and 
toe sections, but even along the legs 
all the way or in bars at 
Such goods when colored would 
while still in 
No ordinary cleansing process 
would take the dirt out 
firmly held packed in among the fibres, 


distances 
apart. 
be shaded the dyer’s 
hands. 
where so 
material to be properly colored 
must first be bereft of grease and gum 


and 


There is no 
partially 


and foreign substances. 
remedy for 
dyed places. 


these greyish 
The goods must be re- 
dyed some dark shade. The hosiery 
already en route must all be inspected 
and the damaged portions separated 
from the rest, if possible. 

of all sizes result 
droppings at the knitting and seaming 
tables. When with the oil is mingled 
metallic dust from bearings, a 


formidable deposited 


Spots from oil 


worn 
compound is 
upon the fabric, which is anything but 
easy to remove, particularly when the 
have stock for 
time previous to being sent to the dye- 
house. I have known of cases where a 


goods been in some 


stocking would occasionally be made 
use of by some thoughtless knitter to 
wipe off his machine or oil can. 

A line of knit goods I have in the 
past about 
the mills as “tubeing.” I refer to those 
bag-like 


dyed largely was known 


lengths of seamless pieces 
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made on large machines a foot or more 
in diameter, intended to be cut up and 
tailored into boy’s sailor suits, top- 
While working 
With these long pieces I have experi- 
enced the same trouble on account of 
bad knitting, and droppings of cil. In- 
deed these are imperfections comm >a 
to every class of knitted work, uniess 
most carefully guarded against. 

It is positively necessary for the dyer 
to protest little 
things; and he must not be called “an 
everlasting kicker’ when he does. In 
a well regulated mill the great bulk of 
his kicking should be  forestalled. 
There should invariably be some sys- 
tem of examining and sorting out de- 
fective pieces of the kind I have noted, 
before sending out the work, in order 
that the dyer may have the spoiled 
ones by themselves to treat as they de- 
mand. Why not? Witness the sysie- 
matie labor and care spent upon the 
“examining” of yarns in any large and 
successful worsted mill today. In the 
dyeroom there are not facilities for do- 
ing the job. Finally allow me to im- 
press upon dyehouse hands the great 
desirability of clean floors; and upon 
the knitters the detrimental influence 
on clean, bright, even shades that the 
practice of tossing about hosiery, etc., 
on their floors very often has. Al- 
must ultimately be 
they should not be be- 
smeared in order to make work. 

A noticeable and not unfrequent 
cause of unevenness is the use of dyes 
that are not suited to the work. Dyes 
that may be well adapted to the dye- 
ing of loose stock, may on the other 
hand, when applied to the dyeing of 
pieces, prove failures so far as level 
The property of 


shirts, underwear, ete. 


against all these 


though they 


cleansed, 


colors are concerned. 
essential for dyes 
‘I know of 4 
hosiery manufacturer that tried to use 
a nice looking aniline marine blue or 
cashmere stockings. It would not dye 
the heels and toes like the rest of the 
hose, and portions of these were not 
fully penetrated. The body of the 
hose in some instances was spotted 


dyeing evenly is 


used in piece coloring. 
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that the 
violet, 


intervals. I found 
mixture of 


also at 
blue dye was a 
green and claret 
little affinity for each other, and conse- 
quently unable to work together. The 
dyer lost his situation over the miser- 
able stuff. The number of such mixed 
dyes today is legion, and dyers need to 
be chary of them. If a mixed lot is 
suspected, it can sometimes be detect- 


anilines possessing 


ed by dusting a very small quantity of 


it into a glass of clean water, and 


watching the 
they descend; this, however, does not 


ingredients dissolve as 
answer in all cases. 
In colors that are 
clouds and = streaks 
velop. These are caused either by en- 
tering the pieces into a bath much too 
hot for safety, or else by bringing 
them too quickly to boiling point. To 
pitch a batch of loose stock into a bot!- 
ing chrome bath, for example, is quite 
matter from trying to start 
goods of any description after 
Begin moderately 


first mordanted 
occasionally de- 


another 
piece 
the same fashion. 
cool, and work a while to even up, be- 
fore turning the steam on. Keep in 
motion while the temperature is ris- 
ing, and the danger point is past. If 
the pieces at any time should seem to 
mordant unevenly, try to level them 
by prolonged gentle boiling and the 
addition of lactic acid orGlauber’s salt, 
or both. Don’t attempt to take them 
to the finishing bath while any uncer- 
tainty exists about the bottom. Many 
colors are nowadays mordanted on top 
of the dye. In such a case ascertain 
that the goods are fully levelled e- 
fore adding the fixing chemicals, for 
afterwards will be too late. 

I am that clouds of a 
bronzy character are at times to be 
met with in navy blue or black dyed 


reminded 


wholly or in part with logwood or its 
While the extract and hand- 
ling are fault, I have 
found that this mischief could be gen- 
humoring the 


extracts 
sometimes at 
erally overcome by 
goods in the mordant bath. 
pecially important when 
pieces made of shoddy and similar ma- 
terial. It is very important to have 
the right sort of utensils to work with. 


This is es- 


working 
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A bad workman is said to always 
quarrel with his tools, but for all that 
it is not to be supposed that it pays to 
kind of a workman of 
ought to have for the 
his labor. Certainly 


deprive any 
whatever he 
prosecution of 
not. 


As to washing machinery I have 


nothing to say against laundry 
washers or dolly machines, neverthe- 


less, give me the good old fashioned 
“kicker stocks,” having crank motion 
overhead, and an intelligent man ae. 
customed to their use. A rinse box is 
a very useful adjunct. The stocks can 
be used to best advantage in washing 
hose, socks, overstockings, lumber- 
men’s felted boots, and certain classes 
of underwear and The 
proper way to wash tubeing is in a 


regular woolen mill washer such as is 


sweaters. 


used for clothes; such goods cannot be 
scoured well in the stocks or by any 
If the tubeing is to be 
fulled to such an extent that it cannot 
well be done in scouring alone, then 


other method. 


put the goods first into the stocks, and 
felt them there most carefully in the 
grease for a short time. Finally take 
them out and run them with hot water 
It is likely no 
further addition of soap will be needed 
to cleanse them besides what is left in 
them 


in the cloth washer. 


from stock fulling, but if re- 
quired do not scruple to add more. 
Then thoroughly rinse them im warm 
water. “kickers,” 
felted, 


If scoured in the 
will be unevenly 
clean only in places. 


they and 
The main points to be noted in re- 
work for 
continued 


gard to boiling out cotton 


dyeing are complete and 
and thorough 
in handling. The same remark ap- 
plies to Dleaching 
light Quite a 


done in coloring cotton tubeing to be 


saturation cleanliness 


these goods for 
shades. large trade is 
manufactured into underwear, jerseys 
and other articles of apparel. Care 
should always be exercised in seelig 
that all the rolls belonging to one batch 
of pieces are treated together in boil- 
ing out and bleaching, otherwise dif- 
For the 


strings” 


ference in shade may result. 
same reason let the different 
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or lengths of for 
coloring be as nearly as practicable of 


tubeing prepared 
the same length, so that every string 
may share alike im number of revolu- 
tions in all the baths and alternate air 
exposures. 

For dyeing hosiery of all kinds the 
usual machinery of various 
types may be used. The old fashioned 
open tubs good results. They 
should not too otherwise 
blotches and clouds will appear. The 
tubs should flare out wider at the top 
than at the bottom. There is such an 
all around advantage in the 
mouth and narrowing body that 't will 
repay to build them in this way. It is 
a good thing to finish off the top of the 
34 inch 
light rounded brass circle, cast in seg- 
ments, and firmly and smoothly fast- 
ened down. This adds much the 
life and utility of the kettle, and oec- 
casionally from injury 
through being crushed under a pole on 
the irregular tub rim. 

The dimensions of a small 
this build to contain about hun- 
dred pounds of hosiery would be 
follows: Make it of sound two inches 
and half pine, spruce, or the like; four 
feet in diameter at the bottom, four 
and a half feet wide at the top; staves, 
four feet long over all, with four good 
rods or flat hoops, preferably with ten- 
sion screws. Four or five inches above 
the bottom inside place a 
copper false bottom, resting on 
pieces of scantling each about two and 
a half feet long attached to the real 
bottom. Cut out these pieces on the 
under side at intervals to allow of free 
circulation of the steam and hot water 
when in use. Have the outer edge of 
the false bottom rest solidly upon a 
rim made of upright narrow blocks of 
inch lumber nailed around the tub in- 
side. LEVEL DYE. 


rotary 


give 


be deep, 


wice 


tub staves all around with a 


to 


saves goods 


tub of 
one 


as 


perforate! 
two 





—Happiness consists in doing well a 
work that is congenial.—Claretie. 

—He who talks before reflecting re- 
sembles a hunter who fires before tak- 
ing aim.—Montesquieu. 
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Diazol for Fastening Direct Blacks. 


We present in our Color Supplement 
this month two practical tests show- 
ing the efficacy of Diazol manufac 
tured by L. B. Fortner, 36 Strawberry 
St., Phila., for tixing the Direct Blacks 
against bleeding into the white, when 
washed and scoured together. 

It well-known fact that while 
many direct dyeing blacks give good 


is a 


results as to color and fastness to light 
and washing, yet when washed 
scoured with white cotton, they will 
bleed to a varying extent, thus simut 
ting and discoloring the white. It has 
been found that if after dyeing in the 
usual way, the black yarn or goods be 
submitted to the action of Diazol in 
weak solution, the color is not only 
made fast to washing and bleeding, but 
greater intensity and bril- 


or 


is given 
liancy. 
The process adds but little to the 
cost, and is applicable to raw stock, 
yarns, We under 
stand that Mr. Fortner is supplying 
Diazol 
in this country. 


piece goods, etc. 


to many of the largest dyers 





—Judged by German exports and 
imports of aniline and coal tar dye- 
stuffs in 1900, this industry shows a 
marked growth as compared with the 
previous year. The imports of ma- 
terials for these dyes in 1900 amount- 
ed to 2,348,200 Ibs., valued at $930,000, 
an increase as compared with 1899 of 
about 15 per cent. The United States 
supplied 52 per cent. of this quantity, 
the other 48 per cent. being divided 
up among a number of other coun- 
tries. The largest amount supplied by 
any one country was only 15 9/10 per 
cent., this coming from England. On 
the other hand, Germany exported in 
1900 47,562,400 Ibs. of aniline and coai 
tar dyestuffs, valued at $18,834,720; of 
this quantity England took 22 1/10 
per cent., with the United States a 
close second, taking 21 6/10 per cent. 
The balance was distributed among 
a number of other countries, the larg- 
est quantity taken by any one being 
9 3/10 per cent., which went to Aus- 
tria. 
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Foreign Notes. 





—The Lyons Silk Mercharts’ Asso- 
ciation have published the following 
estimate of the raw silk production in 
1899 and 1900 throughout the world: 


1399 lbs, 
lbs. 1900 
Europe 9,410,000 9,691,000 
Asia iecr and Cen- 
tral Asia 3,925.000 3,861,000 


Extreme Orient 25,505,000 22,827,000 








38,840,000 36,379,000 


—It is a curious fact that tapestries, 
the most elaborate and complicated of 
textile fabrics, are made in the most 
primitive kind of loom. This loom 
varies very little, if any, from that 
used at the dawn of history. It con- 
sists of two cylinders, on one of which 
the warp is wound, and the other re- 
ceives the woven fabric. Each thread 
is connected with a wooden bar by 
means of looped harnesses made of 
twine. These looms are divided into 
two classes, those having the warp in 
a vertical position, and those in which 
the warp is placed in a horizontal po- 
sition as in the ordinary loom in gen- 
eral use. With a loom of this descrip- 
tion, it is evident that the mechanism 
has nothing to do with the design. 
The operative makes all the changes 
by hand according to the plan of the 
artist. At Gobelin the looms with ver 
tical warps are used exclusively. 
while at Beauvais and Aubesson, the 
looms with the warp in a horizontal 
position are employed. The length of 
time constimed in weaving these goods 
seems incredible. At Gobelin the 
yearly production of one weaver is 
about one square yard of tapestry. 
The texture of the Gobelin goods is 
much coarser than that made at 
Beauvais, nevertheless, a _ tapestry 
weaver at Beauvais produces a much 
larger quantity of goods, on account 
of the difference between the two dif- 
ferent kinds of looms.—L’Industrie 
Textile. 


—The Indigo Planters’ Association 
in India have petitioned the govern- 
ment to aid in experimental scientific 
researches in regard to indigo in both 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
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branches. The officials have agreed to 
contribute 50,000 rupees for this pur- 
pose, providing the Association will 
contribute 75,000 more, 





—Intolerance resides in the mind of 
man: it is the hate of every enemy of 
our opinions; its strength increases 
with the love we bear for our opin- 
ions.—De Premoutal. 


—An upright man with a crabbed 
manner is a castle at which the keep- 
er will not let the drawbridge down 
because the visitor does not rap at 
the door.—Houssaye. 

—The mind of man is strengthened 
and encouraged by contemplating its 
power.—Spinoza. 


—Without repentance the heart of 
man becomes a sewer which no water 
can cleanse.—Delaforest. 

—All error is based on a 
which is abused.—Ernest Hello. 


truth 


—It is easier for the poet to picture 
the birth of love than to record its 
duration.—Ray mond, 


—Women lose their reason rather 
than their speech.—Commerson. 





Titan Colors. 





These colors, which are claimed to 
be fast to acids, are prepared with a 
boiling dye bath containing the dye 
stuff to produce the required shade. 
For dark shades it is advisable to use 
standing baths, as this method results 
in a considerable saving of dye stuff, 
and a less quantity of salt or Glau- 
ber’s salt is required for the lighter 
shades, but in all cases such assist- 
ants should be added to the bath 
gradually. The following combina- 
tions may be used for this purpose; 
the quantities are reckoned for 100 
Ibs. of cotton cloth:— 

(A) 2% to 5 Ibs. Phosphate of soda, 
10 to 20 Ibs. Salt. 

(B) 10 to 50 Ibs. Salt. 

(C) 5 Ibs. Oleine oil, 10 to 20 Ibs. 
Glauber’s salt, 10% lbs. Soda ash, 25 
Ibs. Glauber’s salt. 

(E) 2 to 3 Ibs. Acetic acid, according 
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to the hardness of the water; 20 to 30 
Ibs. Salt. 

(F) 5 lbs. Alum. 

(G) 2% Ibs. Soap, 5 Ibs. Soda ash. 

After cotton is well 
rinsed and worked for fifteen minutes 
in a cold bath containing 10 Ibs. spir- 


dyeing, the 


its salts, 3 lbs. nitrate of soda. The 
goods are again rinsed and entered 
into a cold developing bath, where 


they are worked for one-half hour un- 
til the shade is fully developed. For 
preparing the developing bath, 2 Ibs. 
Fast Blue developer is mixed with 2 
Ibs. spirit of salt in boiling water, and 
this mixture added to the cold water 
which forms the developing bath. 
Paranitraniline is used in connec- 
tion with the Titan Colors, as follows: 
—2 lbs. of Paranitraniline is placed in 
an earthen jar, into a 
liquid with %-gallon of boiling water; 
then 5% Ibs. spirit salt 34° T. is added 


and made 


without delay to the solution; three 
gallons of cold 
added while stirring. 
placed in a current of cold water, and 
temperature has fallen be- 
lb. 2 oz. of nitrate of 
in one gallon of cold 


water is afterwards 


The jar is now 


when the 
low 55° F., 1 
soda, dissolved 
water, is run in as quickly as possi- 
ble while stirring. The clear solution 
or diazotized Paranitraniline is added 


to the necessary quantity of cold 
water which forms the developing 


bath, and under agitation 7 Ibs. 10 per 
cent. soda ash solution, and finally 35 
lbs. 10 per cent. acetate of soda solu- 
tion are added. The goods after leav- 
ing the dye bath, are and 
worked in this bath for one-half hour 
until the shade is developed. They 
are then rinsed in cold and hot water 
and dried. 


rinsed 





Aniline Black Resist. 


producton of 
white or colored patterns on fabrics 


A process for the 


by a resist on an aniline-black ground 
has recently been patented. 
The invention states that 
fore, in slop-padding or dyeing aniline- 
black goods and printing a white or 
discharge, great difficulty has 


hereto- 


color 
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been found in preventing too great an 
oxidation of the black, before the 
printing of a pattern or figure, over 
oxidation, making the production of a 
clear cut pattern or figure impossible. 
that by his 
action of the 


He claims process he 


can resist the aniline- 
black. 


suitably 


The pattern is printed in a re- 
and if a 


sist compounded, 


white pattern is to be produced a re- 


mixture is formed as follows: 


sist 


Six pounds of a zine compound, 


such as oxide, hydrate, or carbonate 


of zine to furnish the zine which is 


the essential or active element, one- 


half 
one-half gallons of 


gallon of water; and one and 
starch (one 
starch per gallon). The 
first thoroughly 


and then the 


paste 
pound of 
compound — is 
water, 


zine 
mixed with the 
starch paste is added, the latter form- 
ing the thickening. The 
scribed is then printed on the fabric 
to form the pattern thereafter 
dried, all as is usual and well-known. 

The printed fabric, in order that it 
may have an aniline-black ground or 
body, is then either blotched, printed, 
slop-padded or dyed in a solution of 


resist de- 


and 


aniline-black produced by any of the 
recipes well-known to calico printers 
or dyers, dried in the usual manner, 
and thereafter the aniline-black is de- 
veloped by passing the fabric through 
an aniline aging machine, or by steam- 
ing, with or without pressure. The 
fabric may then be soaped, dried and 
finished in the usual manner. When 
the operation is completed it will be 
found that the parts of the fabric cov- 
ered by the resist mixture have not 
been at all affected by the aniline- 
black color, the zine arresting the ox- 
idation of the aniline and preventing 
its development in the parts printed 
or covered with the resist, and the 
pattern is clearly and distinctly de- 
fined in a manner impossible to 
achieve by any of the processes now 
known to the inventor. 

He claims the invention to be 
equally well adapted for the produc- 
tion of colored patterns, by mixing 
pigments or coal-tar colors, or extracts 
of dye-woods, with the resist. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
— inquiry pertaining to textie matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
T 


ILE WORLD. ye ne should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 
tile processes, machinery, improvements, metbods of management, the 


pertaining to tex 


Inquiries 


markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 


pressed. 
pubdtication, 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring. not for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 
as those relating to the composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the 


enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Stripping Stock from Top Flats. 





Editor Teatile World: 


What causes the cotton to stick to the 
top flats of a cotton card instead of being 
taken off by the stripping comb. Al- 
though the strippings are very light they 
stick to the wire. The comb takes only 
part of them off leaving the flats dirty 
The comb is set 7/1000 of an inch from the 
flats. I have used the burnisher but it 
did no good? Card grinder (132). 


A practical cotton carder says in reply: 

“As insufficient data is given with the 
question to enable one to point out the 
cause of the trouble, it will only be pos 
sible to give a few suggestions as to the 
cause and remedy. 

“The trouble is due either to the condi- 
tion and adjustment of the comb or to 
the condition of the clothing on the flats; 
if experiments with the comb have failed 
to adjust matters, ithe trouble must be in 
the clothing, as the comb will usually 
clear the flats even when there is very 
poor adjustment. In setting a comb have 
the stripper comb arms on a line with 
the centre of the sprocket shaft to bring 
the blade in the right position. Set the 
comb to No. 10 or No. 12 gauge; should 
the comb be bowed either out or in, don’t 
try to straighten it with a sledge ham- 
mer; by moving the comb arms neare* 
together or farther apart on their shaft 
the comb can be made to bow in either 
direction. 

“If the comb is properly adjusted and 
the strips still stick to the flats, it is a 
sure indication that the trouble is to be 
found in the clothing; in such cases it 
is quite likely that the flats have been in 
contact with the cylinder and the grinder, 
in order to cover up his mistake has 
then vigorously applied the roll grinder 
and the wire has become slightly houked. 
No amount of burnishing will remove a 
hook; a quick, light grinding is the only 
resource. Reclothe the grinder if it is 
not in good condition; see that the pul- 
leys are of a size to give at least 900 revs. 
per minute to the grinding roll. Grind 
lightly; this will set the clothing right. 


If too light stripping is being made the 
stock will not come off clean. Raise the 
stripping plate a little nearer to the flats: 
this will increase the amount of strips.” 
Central. 





Scouring Woolen Hosiery. 





Editor Teatile World: 


What is the best formula for scouring 
woolen hosiery? I want to soften the 
fabric and felt slightly. 

Seventh Day (131). 


It is impossible for us to say what 
formula for scouring, and fulling woolen 
hosiery, used, as we do not 
know what goods are being 
handled. 

There are so many different grades of 
woolen hosiery, each requiring a treat- 
ment in scouring which must be adapted 
to the conditions of the fibre and finish, 
that we might lead our correspondent into 
difficulty by recommending a 
formula which is adapted to one class of 
goods, but not to the one in question. 

On general principles we would say, 
that a good soap in connection with car- 
bonate of soda ash, 
would suit any ordinary class of goods. 
Care should be taken to avoid an excess 
of alkali, as that makes the fibre harsh. 


should be 


class of 


serious 


crystals or soda 


Book on Designing. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am a beginner in designing, and 
would like to study some book that is 
suited for my needs. Please advise me 
what work you would recommend? 

Ambition (118). 


We would recommend Beaumont’s 
Manufacture as a good book for a be 
ginner in designing. It has chapters de- 
voted to the aesigning and treats of the 
subject of woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing in general. ‘‘Ambition’’ can obtain 
information from this work which will 
form a very good foundation for a later 
and more extended study of the subject 
Another work that would be of grea* 
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value to a designer is a German work en- 
titled Methodik der Bindungslehre, of 
which we have recently received a copy 
of the second and revised edition. While 
the reading matter is in German, the 
work can be used to advantage by En- 
glish readers, as it contains a very com- 
plete collection of weaves shown on 
elaborate colored plates. The price of 
the book is $2.50, and it can be imported 
through our office. 


Removing Oil Spots from Knit Goods. 





Editor Textile World: 

What is the best way to remove oil 
spots from knit goods? And what kind 
of lubricating oil would you recommend 
for use in knitting mills? 

Oil Smootch (119). 


goods 


A practical knit manufacturer 
with long experience says, “‘The best 
way to remove oil stains from cot- 
ton is to boil the goods in sal 


soda or caustic soda.”’ 
they can be scoured out spot by spot’ 
but that is an expensive method, and 
does not entirely remove the mineral oil; 
they are apt to show even after a regu- 
lar bleach; he adds, that he has had 
great success in using lard oil for lubri- 
cating; the lard oil is readily saponified. 
and, consequently, oil spots caused by 
this oil are more easily removed Oil 
spots in goods resemble all other difficul- 
ties; ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’ and it will be found that 
keeping the machine and bearings clean 
will require the greatest care to be used 
in handling oil, will be time well spent. 


He adds, that 





Cost of Cotten Yarn. 





Editor Textile World: 
What is the cost of producing No. 10 
cotton warp, including manufactory” 
Curious Corners (120). 





We are unable to give definite informa- 
tion as to the cost of producing No. 10's 
cotton yarn, the market for the raw ma- 
terial varies so much, and the conditions 
under which manufacturing is carried on 
are also so different in different localities, 
that no estimate would be of much prac- 
tical value. 

We have recently published very inter- 
esting articles upon the cost of producing 
single 20's yarn in Austria, and we expect 
to have further articles on this subject 
from time to time, from which can be 
secured valuable information in regard 
to the cost and its calculation. 

The yarn market is at present in u 
very demoralized condition. Southern 
mills have sprung so rapidly that the 
market flooded with cotton 
yarn, there are immense 


been 
today 


has 
and 
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stocks of the yarns, particularly of the 
low grades which are being pressed for 
sale. The price at which they are offered 
is below the cost of production, and we 
think that our correspondent would 
come very near the cost of producing any 
particular grade of cotton yarn today, by 
adding from 6 to 10 per cent. to the quo- 
tations for cotton yarn which appear in 
our market reports. 





Price Fluctuations of Cotton and 
Cetten Yarn. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Where can I secure information in re 
gard to the fluctuations of prices for cot- 
ton and cotton yarn for a number of 
years back? 

Cotton Field (127). 


The Textile World is the only publica- 
tion we know of that gives this informa- 
tion. In the May issue will be found a 
chart showing the fluctuations of mid- 
dling uplands cotton at New York, and 
print cloths at Fall River, from the be- 
ginning of 1890 to the Ist of May, 1901. 
This chart also gives for the same period 
the fluctuations of wages in New England 
cotton mills for the current year. These 
fluctuations are shown by months. 

The lines have been carefully drawn in 
accordance statistics of price fluc 
tuations during these years, and show at 
a glance the level at any time 
during the eleven years. On page 
971, of the same issue, will be found fuc- 
tuations of price for the three principal 
cotton yarn from the begin- 
ning of 1893 to the Ist of May, 1901. 
Charts for wool appear on page 855, and 
for worsted yarn on page 979. These ap- 
pear monthly in the Textile World, and 
the lines are carried along to show the 
tiuctuation for the preceding month. 


with 


reacned 
past 


grades of 





Different Methods of Spinning. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I would like to have you tell me the 
difference between mule spinning, and 
throstle spinning, also the different 
methods employed at the latter process, 
and what fabric each is used for? 

Spindle (125). 

Throstle spinning includes all the meth- 
ods which employ a stationary frame, 
such as flyer, cap and ring spinning. In 


mule spinning, on the other hand, the 
spindles are mounted upon a movable 
carriage which travels over a space of 


about six feet to and from the delivery 
rolls. As the carriage moves out. the 
sliver is drawn finer because the rollers 
deliver a length of roving less than tha 
six feet over which the carriage moves. 
After the carriage has moved out as far 
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as it will go, it remains in this position 
while the spindles revolve and put twist 
into the yarn; when twist is 
given the yarn, the carriage moves back 
to the rollers, and at the same time the 
yarn is wound on the bobbin which is 
fastened on the 
Throstle spinning flyer, cap, 
and ring spinning. Each of these methods 
employ two sets of drawing rolls through 
which the sliver passes; the forward set 
moves faster than the rear set, 
seauently, elongate or draw the sliver 
finer. From the front roller the sliver 
passes to the spindle which is held in a 
stationary frame, and revolved by bands. 
The difference 
ring spinning, 
ment of the spindle and winding device. 
In flyer spinning, fork called 
the flyer, which revolves with the spindle 
and effects the winding. 
a metal cap is held over the spindle, the 
bobbin and spindle move up 
inside this cap, and the 
the cap, which is 
yarn to the bobbin. In ring 


sufficient 


spindle. 
includes 


and con- 


between flyer, cav and 


consists in the arrange 
there is a 


In cap spinning 


and dowr 
bottom edge o* 
stationary, guides the 
spinning a 


ring is fastened in a movable frame, and 


the spindle stands inside the ring; on 
this ring is a loose traveler which re- 
volves freely around the circumference. 


The thread is passed through this 
revolves 
with the 


traveler on 


traveler, and as the spindle 


the «raveler is carried around 
thread, the drag of the 


the ring causes the yarn to be wound on 


and 


the bobbin. 





Blanket Yarn. 


Editor Textile World: 

Which is the better for blankets, a yarn 
drawn soft and lofty or one drawn firm 
and rather solid? 


(76). 


Corner 
The method of drawing to be used for 
stock. 
yarn 
ma- 


woolen yarn depends upon the 


Generally speaking all woolen 
tightly as the 


method of 


should be drawn as 


terial will permit, as this 


drawing produces a stronger and smooth- 


er thread, Drawing quick, before 
much twist is given to the yarn, is 


necessary on certain grades of stock, and 


the question of draft must be determin- 


ed by the spinner to suit the stock in 
hand. 

Quick drawing is apt to cause twits 
in the yarn, and as the twist runs into 
the fine places it leaves the coarser 
parts soft and fluffy. If however the 
yarn is smooth and free from twits, the 
twist is more evenly distributed, and 


with the same amount of twist a harder 
appearing thread is produced. 
The particular effect desired in the 
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finished blanket must determine whether 
a soft or hard yarn should be used, and 
we advise Corner to make his yarn as 





smooth as possible, and regulate the 
softness by the twist. 
Chenille. 





Editor Textile World: 
Where can I purchase chenille like the 
enclosed samples? 
Cider (109). 





We have answered by mail. 





Stockinet in Flat Goods. 





Editor Tertile World: 
Where can I obtain stockinet in flat 
goods for cap cloth? 
Flat (111). 





Answered by mail. 





Bleaching Cotton Knit Goods. 


Editor Teatile World: 

1 am making cotton and woolen mixed 
knit goods, and bleaching the wool with 
sulphur. I would like information as to 
how the cotton can be bleached so as to 
resemble the wool in color; it now comes 
out too white and bright. 

Bleach (113). 


We believe there is no way of regulat- 
ing the shade produced by a bleach, ex- 
cept by tinting, or varying the amount 
of bleaching material. 

We would advise our;correspondent to 
tint his goods, if he desires to alter their 
shade materially; if, however, he only 
wishes to make a slight change, we 
think he will have better success by re- 
ducing the strength of his bleach. 





Equipping a Woolen Mill. 


Editor Teatile World: 


T have two opportunities in my town 
to invest in the woolen business. One is 
offered by a woolen mill already estab- 
lished, whose owners desire to obtain 
additional capital with which to extend 
their business. The other chance is af- 
forded by a mill property without ma- 
chinery, which is now offered for sale. 
The first named mill has been successful 
in yvears past in the manufacture of 
woolen cassimeres. I would like to have 
your advice as to which enterprise to 
embark in. In case you advise the new 
mill, please state what woolen machinery 
the buildings would accommodate. 

Idle Cash (88). 


If a choice must be made between the 
improvement of an old mill and enlarge- 
ment of an already established business 
or the starting of a new one, other 
thines being equal, and he knows little 
have no hesita- 
to invest in 


about ithe business, we 
tion in advising “Idle Cash” 


*he old enterprise if the parties are good 
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manufacturers. The situation in the 
woolen goods industry in this country 
today is such as to make it extremely 


problematical as _ to new 
enterprise in this line of business would 
succeed unless shrewdly conducted by a 
man who thoroughly understands every 
detail. The now suffering 
production or under consump- 


whether any 


business is 
from over 
tion, and for this reason new enterprises 
not only have the keenest competition to 
face but make the conditions still worse 
for those mills that are already estab- 
lished. On the other hand, one great 
trouble with ithe woolen industry is the 
poor equipment of many of the mills. 
If the mill already established and re- 
ferred to in the inquiry requires money 
for the improvement of the equipment 
in order to reduce the cost of the goods, 
such an investment could be profitably 
made. Our woolen mills require a wider 
outlet fer their goods, and as the foreign 
market is shut off from them, and the 
domestic marxet is already well supplied, 
the only way to increase the consump- 
tion of goods appears to be im reducing 
their cost to ithe consumer. This can be 
done only by reducing the mill cost. If 
our correspondent decides to equip the 
new mill, we advise selecting the best 
machinery throughout and arranging the 
machines so as to avoid as much as 
possible the carrying of stock to and fro 
from one to the other. We will not un- 

advise in detail as to the 
arrangement of machinery. This can 
be done intelligently by one who is 
on the spot, familiar with all the condi- 
tions, and knows the class of goods that 
is to be made. The buildings are 40 by 
222. two stories, with boiler and engine 
rooms in a separate building. The width 
(40 feet) is rather narrow, and, in fact, 


dertake to 


only 


too narrow ‘to place a set of woolen cards 
(two breakers and a finisher) in a 
straight row; this is not a serious objec- 
tion, because the narrow width has ad- 
vantages for spinning, weaving and fin- 
ishing which more than counterbalance 
any inconvenience that may be experi- 
enced in setting the cards in an irregu- 
lar way The space is sufficient to ac- 
commodate 4 sets of machinery, cards 48 
inches wide, with cylinders 60 inches in 
The spinning should consist of 
in pairs, 


diameter. 
mules of 200 spindles each, set 
so that each spinner may run two ma- 
The looms can be 
window 


chines, or 400 spindles. 
with a 
would 


arranged in two rows, 
loom. We 
cards next to the 


opposite each advise 
placing the picking 
room on the second floor, the spinning on 
the same floor, and the weaving and fin- 
ishing on the first floor. 
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Growth of Worsted Industry in the 
United States. 





Editor Textile World: 


What has been the increase of worsted 
machinery in the United States in the 
past ten years? 


Billy-Boy (121) 


The worsted combs form the best basis 
on which to calculate the growth of the 
worsted industry. According to the Tex- 
tile World mill reports, there 
worsted combs in the United Staves in 
1890, and 1510 in 1900, showing an increase 
of 76 6/10 per cent. in ten years. 


were 855 





Calculating Pick Gears. 


Editor Textile World: 

Where can I get information as to how 
to change the loom pick gear in order to 
get a certain number of picks per inch? 

Pick and Prick (121). 

Marsden’s Cotton Weaving will give 
you information as to the calculation of 
gears required for any number of picks; 
the price of this work is $3.00. Itisa 
treatise on weaving, and is a very valu- 
able hand book of the subject. If the 
that is 
required, we would suggest that our cor- 
write to the loom builders 
and ask them to send their catalogue in 
which the rules for calculating loom 
gears are given. We think they will be 
found in catalogues of most loom build- 


rule for calculating gears is all 


respondent 


ers. 





Making Knit Goods Unshrinkable. 


Editor Teatile World: 


What is the process for rendering riL 
knit goods unshrinkable? 
Monte Cristo (123). 


A practical knit goods manufacturer of 
long experience says: ‘I have found that 
the’ shrinkage of woolen knit goods can 
first scouring them in 
boiling water, and then taking them d'- 
rectly from the boiling water and im- 
mersing them into cold running water. 
Goods treated in this way will not shrink 


be prevented by 


as much as those which have not been 
so treated. 
shrinkage during the operation, 
and if goods are to be subjected to it 
after made into garments, the 
size should be somewhat larger in order 


Of course this process causes 
some 


being 
to allow for this shrinkage. 


Frederic Haigh, 660 E. 23d St., Paterson, 
N. J., has a process by which he claims 


to render flannels, dress goods, under- 
wear, and hosiery unshrinkable. Further 
information in regard to it can be ob- 


tained by communicating with him. 
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New Publications. 


A Treatise on Weaves and Cloth Analy- 

sis, by Franz Donat. A Hart'oben, 

Wien, 72 plates, 648 figures, 4 cloth sam- 
ples. Price $2.50. 

We have received a copy of the new 
and revised edition of this work which 
was first published in 1893, and which 
has since reached a sale of 25,000 covies. 
The systematic plan of the book merits 
the strongest approval. The various 
methods of interlacing warp and filling 
are classified, and clearly explained. In 
this way the book becomes a glossary of 
weaves, and at the same time the stu- 
dent gets a clear view of the subject 
both in detail and as a whole. The elab- 
orate colored weave diagrams are a note 
worthy feature of the book. Although 
the text is in German, the diagrams 
alone make the book of great value to 
English readers. Some of these diagrams 
have as many as five colors in order to 
show the principle on which double cloth 
weaves are constructed. Valuable chap 
ters are devoted to doup and velvet 
weaving and the production on harness 
looms of wide diagonal and figured ef- 
fects which would ordinarily require a 
Jacquard attachment. 

The explanations are clear and concise. 
and throughout the work all superfiuons 
matter is excluded. The concluding sec- 
tion treats of cloth analysis and calcula 
tions. This part also possesses great 
merit, although more particularly adapt- 
ed to foreign methods. The work wi'l 
prove valuable both to the beginner anc 
to the expert in designing and weaving 
It can be imported through our office. 


Finishing Materials and their Use 

Friedrich Polleyn A. MHartleben, 
Vienna and Leipzig. 454 pages, illustrated, 
price $2.00. We have received a copy of 
the second edition of this German work, 
which has been very popular in the dif- 
ferent branches of the textile industry 
in continental Europe. The following ab 
stract of the contents will give some idea 
of the scopeof this German work :—Finish, 
finishing materials and finishing; Mate- 
rials for Stiffening and Lustering; Vari- 
ations in Starch and Tests for Same; 
Dextrine; Tragacanth; Vegetable Gums; 
Albumin; Casein; Glue; Starch and Po- 
tato Syrups; Softening, Weighting, Fill 
ing, Antiseptic, Tinting and Miscellan- 
eous Finishing Materials; Preparation of 
the Finishing Pastes; Directions, Instruc 
tions; Finishing of Cotton and Line 
Goods; Sizing; Finish of Woolen Goods; 
Silk Finishing; Various Kinds of Finish; 
Waterproofing; Fireproofing; Use of Fin- 
ishing Materials; Finishing Machinery: 
Tests for Finish. 

The author states that in compiling 
this work, he has availed himself of 
every source of information including th: 
latest patented processes, thus bringing 
the work up to date. 

Yarn Numbering and Ruling, With 

Comparative Yarn Tables, Heinrich 
Kutzer. A. Hartleben, Vienna and I.eip- 
zig. 41 pages. Price $1.00. This German 
book explains the many systems of varn 
numbering in use throughout the world 
The first section takes up yarns made 
from vegetable fibres as follows: Flax: 
Tow; Jute; Nettle; China Grass; Ramie- 
Cotton; Glazed Yarn, ete. Section IL: 
Animal Fibres; Comibeu Wool; Carded 
Wool; Silk; Tables Showing Standard 
Lengths and Weights of each System; 
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Comparative Yarn Tables. Various varn 
scales are described, which can be quick- 
ly adjusted to indicate size of yarn by 
different systems of yarn numbering. 
Such a scale might prove a great aid in 
bringing the metrical system of yarn 
numbering into general use. 


Oil Engines, by A. H. Goldingbam, 

fully illustrated, price $2.00. 

The increase in the use of oil engines 
makes this work particularly timely. 
Very little literature exists on the sub- 
ject, and owing to ignorance in regar? 
to it, very often motors do not -seceive 
the proper care, and are unjustly con- 
demned. 

The object of this work is to supply 
manufacturers and workmen with prac- 
tical information in regard to installing 
apparatus and caring for oil engines. No 
other subject is treated in this book, and 
it is believed to be the only published 
work devoted entirely to the oil engine. 

The following synopsis of the table of 
contents will give our readers an idea of 
the ground covered: Chapter 1, Classi- 
fication of Oil Engines; Vaporizers; Ig- 
niting and Spraying Devices; Chapter 2, 
Designing Oil Engines; Chapter 3, Test 
ing Engines; (this chapter is based on 
the writer's experience in the testing 
room); Chapter 4, Cooling Water Tanks; 
Chapter 5, Oil Engines, Driving Dyna- 
mos; Chapter 6, Oil Engines, Air Com- 
pressors, Water Pumps, etc.; Chapter 7, 
Instructions for Running Oil Engines; 
Chapter 8, Repairs; Chapter 9, Various 
Engines Described. 

First Aid to the Injured, by H. Drink- 

water, M. D. Price 40 cents. 

This little book treats of the proper 
methods of caring for injured persons. 
Besides the reading matter there are 
many illustrations showing the structure 
of the human body and manner of car- 
ing for injured persons. By means of 
these half tone illustrations, one is able 
to understand how to care for injured 
people, nearly as well as if they were 
witnessing an actual demonstration of 
the operation. 

This book should be read carefully by 
all, and kept within easy reach for ref- 
erence in case of need. It would be a 
good plan to have it in every mill. When 
a person is injured he needs helo and 
needs it at once; owing to the ignorancs 
of bystanders much needless suffering is 
caused and life sacrificed because the in- 
jured person has not received at once the 
aid which is so easily given when on< 
knows how. 

Estimates and Cost Ac- 

counts, by Francis G. Burton, ex 
secretary and general manager of Mil- 
ford Haven Ship Building & Engineering 
Co., second edition, 131 pages, price $1.5¢. 

The second edition of this work varies 
but little from the first, which has proved 
so useful in solving the problem of esti 
mating cost in engineering work. 

We cannot give a better idea of the 
plan of this work than by quoting from 
the preface by the author as follows: 

“The difficulties I have endeavored to 
grapple with in both estimates and cost 
accounts, are such as I have met in act- 
ual practice, and such as must frequently 
present themselves to the staff of an en- 
gineering establishment. I cannot too 
strongly express my conviction that no 
method of estimating or costing will be 
satisfactory, unless the cost clerk pos 
sesses the most intimate knowledge 0* 
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the business, and is sufficiently skilful 
and independent in practice to vary his 
forms of account to the difficulties which 
may from time to time arise. Uniformity 
of principle must certainly be maintaine? 
but this does not justify pettifogging uni- 
formity of detail.’”’ 

The following is an abstract of a table 
of contents: Engineering Estimates 
Chapter 1, Boilers; 2, Gas and Other En- 
gines; 3, Steamships; 4, Catalogue Ma- 
chinery and Foreign Estimates. 

Engineering Cost Accounts: 5, Cost 
Accounts; 6, Division of Cost Accounts 
7, Department Accounts; 8, Depreciation 
Loose Tools; 9, B and C Cost Acconts: 
10, Cost Accounts of Small Works: ll, 
Foreign Contracts; 12, Reserve Funds. 


How to Run Engines and Boilers, by 
Egbert Pomeroy Watson, 153 pages, 
illustrated. Price $1.00. 

This is a valuable hand-book of engine 
and boiler practice, written for the in- 
struction of engineers and steam users 
generally. It is systematically arranged, 
and the man in charge of engines and 
boilers will find it to contain the infor- 
mation which he requires in his daily 
work. A feature of the book, which im 
presses the reader forcibly, is the thor- 
oughly practical manner in which the 
subject is treated. 

Induction Coils, by H. 8S. Norrie, 261 

pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. 

This work gives instructions as to how 
to make, use and repair induction coils. 
It has been thoroughly revised, and part- 
ly re-written with a view to bringing i-* 
up to date to correspond with the pres- 
ent advancement of electrical science. 
The new matter includes coils for gas 
and automobile engines; medical coils; 
concise -directions for operation and re- 
pairs; new forms of contact breakers 
including electrolytic and mechanical gas 
lighting apparatus, also primary and sec- 
ondary batteries; the chapter on X-ray 
apparatus is entirely new; a chapter on 
wireless telegraphy has been added. Fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the table of cor- 
tents: Coil construction; contact break- 
ers; insulations and cements; condensers; 
experiments; spectrum analysis; currents 
in vacuo; rotating effects; gas lighting; 
batteries for coils; storage or secondary 
cell; Tesla and Hertz effects; the Rente- 
gen rays and radiography; wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

Musee Retrospectif De La Classe &1 

Fils et Tissus De Lin, De Chanvre, 
ete., Paris Exposition. 

A report of the sub-committee in 
charge of class a1 at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. This department included linen and 
hemp yarn and cloth. This book contains 
an interesting historical sketch of the in- 
dustry, by E. Widmer, portraits of noted 
inventors, and catalogue of the article 
exhibited. 





Wool Grease, Recovery, Composition, 
and Testing, by Prof. Ed. Donat and 

B. M. Margosches, Chemical Engineer, 
Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Price $1.00. This book of 106 pages, pub- 
lished in German, treats of the extrac- 
tion of wool fat from tne fibre, and its 
subsequent purification and testing for 
industrial purposes. It is illustrated with 
numerous cuts of the apparatus required 
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in handling the grease. This work con- 
tains a great amount of information upon 
the subject, which is systematically ar- 
ranged, 

Mercerizing of Cotton. By Paul Gard- 

ner, 145 pages, S37 ILhlustrawons, 
Julius Springer, price $2.50. 

This werk gives in concise form an ac- 
count of the processes and machinery 
empioyed in the mercerizing of cotton 
yarn and cloth. The work is divided in- 
to five sections, as follows: 1, Methods 
of cotton relating to mercerizing in gen- 
eral; 2, Methods from a chemical stand- 
point differing from the preceding ones; 
3, Mechanical improvements; 4, Theoret- 
ical and practical consideration of mer- 
cerizing under tension; 5, Processes em- 
ployed in textile manufacture which em- 
ploys mercerization as a means. 


Austrian Textile Machinery at the 
Paris Lxposition. By Siegmund 
Edelsiein. Leipzig-Gohlis. Germany. 
fhis is a pamph.et containing the arti- 
cles and illusvrations contributed by 
Prof. Edelstein to the Zeitschrift fur die 
gesamte Textil-lIndustrie. It places thes« 
interesting articles in a convenient form 
for reference. The illustrations of the 
machinery add much to the value of the 
work. 


Directory of the Hosiery and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of the United 
Staces, Canada and Mexico. 

We have received the 1901 edition of the 
above directory, which is its nineceenth 
year of publication. It is compiled with 
its usual care and accuracy, and con- 
tains not only ‘the directory of knitting 
milis, with full particulars about each 
mill, but a list of jobbers and dealers in 
knit goods. The book is of convenien 
size, and is indexed for convenient ref- 
erence. It is published by the Textile 
Record Co. Price $2, and may be ob- 
tained from their New England office, 
170 Summer St., Boston, ‘Mass. 

The Legal Status of the Industrial 

Worker in Germany. By Franz 
Burehardt. Franz Valen, Berlin. Price 
$1.25. 

A book of 108 pages giving the princi- 
pal sections of the labor laws in Ger- 
many. It places in compact form for 
the use of students of economical ques- 
tions, as well as manufacturers and 
workmen, the provisions affecting the 
German laborer in his daily work. The 
book can ‘be imported through this of- 
fice. 





Business Literature. 


The Year Book for Colorists and 
Dyers, by Herman A. Metz, N. Y. 

Through the courtesy of Victor Koechl 
& Co., we have received a copy of the 
third volume of this Year Book. Part I, 
Tables, contains a variety of tables 
which cannot fail to be useful to manu 
facturers, such as those showing the 
equivalence of various units of tha 
metric and other systems of weights and 
measures, comparative thermometer 
tables, and a table comparing the 
Baume and Twaddle Hydrometers with 
the specific gravity system; Part 2, is a 
glossary of chemical terms which will 
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prove very useful to dyers and chemists; 
Part 3 contains a description of the more 
important patents issued during the year 
for dyes, dyeing apparatus, and proc- 
esses in allied industries, both in this 
country and abroad; Part 4, Notes on 
Processes; contains an account of the 
important processes of bleaching, scour- 
ing, dyeing, finishing and printing, which 
have been brought to the attention of 
the public during the year; Part 5, Edu- 
cation; contains a description of the var- 


ious American textile schools <nd asso- 
ciations, new books relating to textiles, 
and allied industries published in this 


country and abroad; Part 6, List of dye 
stuffs and dye manufacturers and agents, 
alphabetically arranged, which the manu- 
facturer and dyer will find very useful. 
Part 7, Miscellaneous Notes. In this sec- 
tion various articles of interest to the 
textile trade are published. 

The work ends with an index of con- 
tents. We advise our readers to secure a 
copy of this hand-book, and are confident 





they will find it very useful for refer- 
ence, 
Annual Report of Silk Association of 


We have received the 29th an- 
of this association. It con- 
usually embodied 


America. 
nual report 
tains the information 


in this publication, including the secre- 
tary’s annual report, the various inter- 
esting papers relating to silk industry 


presented at the last meeting, and sta 


tistics of the industry. 


Mechanical Draft. American Blower 
Company. This is a neat booklet show 
ing illustrations and price list of mechan- 
ical draft apparatus, manufactured by 
the American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The illustrations are usually complete. 


Tanks, Towers and Tubs. W. E. Cald- 
well & Co., Louisville, Ky. This is a cat- 
alogue of the tanks, towers and tubs 
built by this company, and should be in 
the possession of every user of such ap- 
paratus. 





The Barber Knotter. jarber & Col- 
man, Boston, Mass. ‘This booklet con- 
tains some very fine engravings showing 
the Barber Knotter, which is being intro- 
duced rapidly into our cotton mills, and 
is effecting a large economy in the labor 
cost of spooling. A series of engravings 
show the machine in the different stages 
tying the thread. 


After. B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston, Mass. A folder illustrating 
the ruins of the Sturtevant Blower 
Works after the fire of April 14th also 
the new machine shops which this ener- 
getic firm already have in operation for 
turning out their line of goods; it re- 
cords an interesting example of energy 
and enterprise. 


Thirty Days 





Central Station Experiences. Power 
Publishing Co., New York. This book 
contains the articles which have already 
appeared in Power, and which amused 
and instructed readers of that journal. 
They succeed admirably in imparting in- 
formation on a technical subject by 
means of entertaining dialogues and an- 
ecdotes. One cannot fail to be both in- 
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structed and amused by a perusal of this 
book; this is a method of treating such 
subjects that should be more generally 
adopted. 


Friction Clutches. The Eastern Ma- 
chinery Co., New Haven, Conn. In a 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages the various 
styles of friction pulleys manufactured 
by the Wastern Machinery Co. are de- 
scribed and listed with illustrations of 
the clutches and hoisting machinery. 


Address of Jno. C. Freund. We have 
received a copy of Music Trades, contain- 
ing the address of Mr. Freund, delivered 
at the dinner of the National Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association, May 16th. 
He made some good points in his com- 
parison of the trade and daily papers. 





Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 
We have received a copy of a cir 
cular which the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. are dfs 
tributing to the trade containing hal 
tone illustrations of the various tynes of 
their machinery in actual operation Ie 
is a very effective means of giving the 
reader an idea of the variety and extent 
of different lines of hoisting and convey- 
ing machinery built by this company. 
Any one interested can secure a copy by; 
Writing the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Graphite Productions. This pamphlet 
contains an interesting account of the 
graphite products of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co.; there are numerous illus- 
trations of their products also the work 
shops and mines in different parts of the 
country. 


Useful Books for Practical Men, Spon 
& Chamberlain, N. Y. We have received 
a copy of the catalogue of new books is- 
sued by Spon & Chamberlain, 12 Cort- 
landt St., N. Y. We find many books 
listed, which cannot fail to be useful to 


mill men This list will be mailed to 
anyone upon application to the publish- 
ers, 


Official Manual of the National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers, 

This manual begins with a list of of- 
ficers, then follow a brief history of the 
Association, copy of the Constitution 
and by-laws, list of members, by-laws of 
the beneficiary department, payments 
made on account of the death of mem- 
bers, obituary of John Mulrooney, and 
articles on the art of finishing woolens 
and worsteds, color maitching, woolen 
manufacturing, chroming wool, carbon- 
izing and dyeing, carding, woolen spin- 
ning room, in the woolen card room, 
woul sorting, concluding with a glossary 
giving definitions of various technical 
terms employed in woolen and worsted 
manufacturing. 


Points on the Art of Steam Finishing. 
Birch Bros. Price 10 cents. 

This is a neat pamphlet containing an 
interesting article on steam finishing 
and illustrations of the steam finish, wet 
finish and sewing machines, built by 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
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The Dodge Iron Split Pulley. Dodge 
Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ird. 
This is a pamphlet of thirty pages con- 
taining descriptions and illustrations of 
the Dodge puileys. 





Mechanica] Draft, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
This is the third edition of Wabher B. 
Snow's lecture on “The Influence of 
Mechanical Draft upon othe Ultimate 
Efficiency of Steam Boilers’’ issued by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. Boston, Mass. 
It treats of whe different metuods of ap- 
plication of fans for producing boiler 
draft, of the relative cost as compared 
with a chomney, of the possible economy 
in first cost of boilers, running expense 
for fuel, «ic. Copies may be obtained 
upon application to the Sturtevant Co. 


The American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association, 277 Live Stock Bid. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A pamphlet of 18 pages giving the arti- 
cles of the Association, by-laws, rules 
and regulations, and list of members. 
The Angora goat industry is growing 
in this country, and this association will 
be of great value in disseminating infor- 
maition, and promoting the adoption of 
the best method of breeding and care of 
the animais. 


Sturtevant Blowers, Catalogue 115. We 

have recently received this cata- 
logue from the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Boston, Mass. It contains illustrations, 
descriptions, and price list of forges, 
blowers, fans, planing mill exhausters, 
counter shafts, blast gates, disc fans, 
propeller fans, steam plate exhausters 
and fans, steam and electric fans, en- 
gines, motors, generating sets, hot blast 
apparatus, exhaust heads, steam traps, 
and various special devices manufactur- 
ed by this well known firm. It is of con- 
venient size suited for desk use, and will 
be found useful to all parties interested 
in this line of goods. 


Who Uses Mechanical Draft? This is 
the title of a pamphlet issued by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co., which contains 
a list of the concerns now using 
mechanical draft. No ‘testimony could 
be stronger in favor of this system than 
the long list of names of the leading 
manufacturing concerns in all parts of 
the country, who now have mechanical 
draft plants installed in thein.works. 





New Color Cards Recently Received. 


—Discharge Prints On Cotton Yarns, 
W. J. Matheson & Co., N. Y. ‘This card 
shows five samples colored with the 
Diamine colors, discharge printed with 
gine dust and acetate of tin discharges. 
Full directions are -given for the proc- 


asses. 


—Diamine Colors on Woo] and Cotton 
Mixed Yarn, W. J. Matheson & Co., 
TAd. This card shows ninety shades 
eolored with the Diamine colors on yarn 
spun from a mixture of wool and cotton. 
Formulas and directions are given for 
coloring. Uniformity of shade is claimed 
for these colors, as well as a simple 
method of application. 


—Titan Colors, Reed Holliday & Sons. 
This card shows seventy shades dyed on 
unbleached cotton cloth with the Titan 
colors, full directions and formulas are 
given. 


Immedial Sky Blue, Wm. J. Matheson 
& Co., N. Y. This booklet gives full di- 
rections for dyeing Immedial Sky Blue 
on cotton yarn, loose cotton, and piece 
goods; also in combination with Imme 
dial Blue C. 

Immedial Black N B and N G. This 
card shows four samples of cotton yarn 
colored with Immedial Black N G and N 
B, two of them being taken before, and 
two after treating with bichrome and 
acetic acid. F 

Immedial Sky Blue, Wm. J. Matheson, 
N. Y. This card shows two large; sam- 
ples of cotton cloth, one a light, the other 
a dark shade, colored with Immedial 
Sky Blue in a standing bath. Formulas 
are given, and instructions for coloring 
can be found in pamphlet No. 2210 


Colors Fast to Fulling for Fancy Ef- 
fects, W. J. Matheson & Co. This card 
shows twenty-four bright colors on wool, 
for producing fancy effects in mixed 
goods. Full directions for dyeing are 
given in English, French and German. 


Industrial News. 





The American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass., has moved its New York 
office from 41 Park Row to ithe St. Paul 
Building at 24 Broadway. G. F. Ken- 
ney is in charge as heretofore. 





Waste of Bleaching Powder. 


A considerable loss of chlorine takes 
place indirectly from the bleaching 
powder, and, unless care is taken to pre- 
vent it, in the course of a year pounds’ 
worth would be lost. A very good way is 
to roll the hogshead to the desired posi- 
tion, then with a hand saw cut three or 
four staves 6 in. either side of the centre, 
making a hole about 12 in. square. The 
hole thus made can be nearly on top. The 
shovel can be put through the hole and 
the bleach taken out as required. Then, 
says the Dyer and Calico Printer, as the 
contents of the cask are used, it can be 
rolled toward the operator, bringing the 
hole nearer the floor, until the hogshead 
is entirely empty. A piece of stout felt 
should be nailed to the top edge of the 
hole thus made, so that when the bleach 
is not being removed the hole in the 
hogshead can be closely covered by the 
feit. This prevents the free access of air. 
It also keeps out the dirt, and the bleach 
retains its full strength until every par- 
ticle in the hogshead is used, and does 
not get dirty. Soda ash, Farina, Epsom 
salts, Glauber's salts, and similar articles 
which are always affected by damp 
should be stored in dry places, where 
water cannot get to them. Take care of 
empties; see that before returning to 
their owners they are kept under such 
conditions that they will not deteriorate 
in value. This applies more particularly 
to iron and tin drums. Often these are 
simply left in the open, for wind and 
weather to do what they will. Take care 
of them. 
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Dye House Machinery. 


In many places much attention will be 
given to keeping the machinery c:ean, 
and yet the shafting which transmits 
the power ‘to the machines if often sadly 
The bearings are allowed to 

register; to become badly 
to get dirty; and too 


neglected. 


zet our of 


worn, worse still, 
much oil is used. What is the conse- 
quence? In the first place, there is a 


loss of power, which tells tts tale in the 
coal bill, owing to the friction which 
occurs. Worse still, from a _ colorist’s 
point of view, owing to the large quan- 
tity of lubricant used, oi] is thrown off, 


which causes spots on the goods, the 
cause of which is not always easily 
traced. Sometimes the workmen notice 


the oil being thrown off, someiimes they 


do not. Putting the bearings in good 
order will put an end to this trouble. 
Sometimes, says the Dyer and Calico 


Printer, troubles happen with belts and 
friction clutches, due to imperfect lubri- 
cation, to oil working into places where 
it is not wanted, and to dirt being in the 
wrong place. When troubles arise in 
such cases it is always best to have a 
good clean up; see that all oil channels 
are clear, and free from dried-up oil, 
that no oil can get on tto the working 
surfaces in any way. While bearings 
require to be lubricated, too much oil 
is a bad fault, for it often leads to oil 
being thrown off the bearings on to the 
goods, and spots being thereby produced. 








Mechanical Draft. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the equipment of the new Olympia Milis 
at Columbia, 8S. C., is the mechanical 
draft apparatus. The tall chimney which 
has heretofore been such a distinguish- 
ing feacure of a cotton mill is complete- 
ly done away with and for it is substi- 
tuted a short steel piate stack extending 
barely above the roof. Draft is produced 
by two 14 feet Sturtevant fans driven by 
direct connected engines. An outer sheil 
surrounds the stack, and ‘through the 
annular space between, air is drawn 


from the atmosphere down into the fan 
fur- 


room. The heat thus acquired is 

ther increased by radiation from the 
fans. This hot air is finaliy drawn to 
the fires through ducts extending be- 


neath the ashpits. The entire mechani- 
cal draft plant was designed and built 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
Mass. 





[ron Split Pulley. 


The Dodze Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 
are meeting with much success in the 
manufacture of metallic as well as wood 
pulleys. For many purposes iron pul- 
leys are  indispensab-e. The Dodge 
Standardized Split Puileys place iron pul- 
leys for any place within the quick reach 
’ all The advantages of split pulleys 


of 3 
Everyone 


are now generally recognized. 
having experience with power ttransmis- 
sion knows ‘that tthe old-fashioned iron 
pulley can be used on but a single size 
of shaft for which it was made, that the 
old-fashioned pulley if made of solid 
stvle cannot afterwards be split, and 
that for these reasons the old-fashioned 
cast iron pulleys have never been satis- 
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factorily supplied from stock goods. 
This difficulty has been removed by the 
Dodge iron split pulley with standardized 
bores and interchangeable iron bushings. 
The following advantages are claimed 
for the Dodge iron pulleys: they can be 
used on shafts of different sizes by the 
aid of interchangeable bushings; in case 
of necessity the pulley can be quickly 
changed from one sized shaft to another: 
any size fitting any shaft can quickly be 
obtained from the stock of the nearest 
dealer; accurate proportions and correct 
finish; convenience of key-seating pulleys 
originally furnished with set screws only 
by simply dressing out ends of bushings; 
the smoothness of rim when split, the 
split being a fracture instead of a cut, 
and the rim ends fitting accurately into 
a rigid position. 

The Dodge capillary bearing is an im- 
portant imprevement in power 'transmis- 
sion, and should be examined by every 
one interested im the subject. Further 
information in regard to their products 
can be obtained from the Dodge Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Patent Decision. 





The U. S. circuit court district of Mass 
has handed down a decision in favor of 
the plaintiff im ithe case of the Universal 
Winding Co., against Thorwald Hansen, 
from which we quote as follows: 

“For perpetual injunction and for ref- 
erence to a master, .. . It is ordered, 
adjudged and decreed that claims 1, 2, 
3 and 4, letters patent of the U. S., 
granted unto Simon W. Wardwell, Jr., 
No. 536,672, for cop winding machine, 
dated April 2, 18%, are good and valid 
claims; and that the said Simon W. 
Wardwell, Jr., was the original and first 
inventor of the improvement described 
and claimed in said claims; and that the 
said defendant has infringed the said 
claims: that the complainant re- 
cover of the defendant the profits which 
he has received or made, or which have 
accrued to him from said infringement 
by the manufacture, use or sale of the 
improvement described ... at any 
and all times since the second day of 
April, 189, and in addition thereto the 
damage which the complainant has sus- 
tained thereby. That a perpetual 
injunction be issued against the de- 
fendant according to the prayer of the 
Mag 

This decision still further strengthens 
the position of the patents on ithe wind- 
ing devices of the Universal Winding 
Co. Our readers will recall that this 
company secured a final decree in their 
favor in the case against the Williman- 
tic Linen Co.; since that decision the 
Universal Winding Co. has received from 
the paitent office additional patents on 
mechanism for and on the method of 
winding cops. 

—The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
Mass., recently received the following 
unsolicited letter from the Widdicomb 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids. Mich., 
which speaks for itself. ‘‘Enclosed we 
hand you check for exhaust ‘head, which 
was applied yesterday and found to be 
the most efhcient device for the purpose 
the writer has ever seen. The condition 
of the atmosphere this morning is one 
of extreme moisture, which certainly 
wold display any spray passing out 
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with the steam, but not a particle of 
moisture can be found in the air, and 
that even within 12 inches from the ex- 
haust steam. As we have to purchase 
our water supply the device will soon 
pay for itself.’’ 


Emperor William Wants Quiet. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has recently shipped one of 
its New Process noiseless pinions to Ger- 
many to be used on the private yacht of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 





New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Charles H. Fish, of Dover, N. H., has 
been elected President; Herbert E 
Walmsley, of New Bedford, Mass., Vice 
President; and James R. MacColl, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., one of the Directors of 
the New England Cotton Manufact- 
urers’ Association. 

The Board of Government have decided 
to hold the 7lst meeting of the Associa 
tion at the International Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Sept. 25-26, in order that the 
members may have a convenient ©»por- 
tunity to visit the Pan-American Exposl 


tion, 





Overseers Convention. 


The semi-annual convention of the Na 
tional Associaiion ot Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers was held in_ the 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mass., Wed- 
nesday May 1idth. The meeting was 
called to order by President Brennan, 
Alfred E. Jones of Putnam, Mass., was 
acting secretary. Appropriate resolu- 
tions were adopted upon the death of 
John Mulrooney, late Secretary of the 
association. Nine applications for mem- 
bership were received and accepted. 

A paper was read by C. P. Brooks of 
New Bedford, upon the advantages of 
the correspondence system of education 
in the textile trades. Thos. Kershaw, 
manufacturer of the Kershaw feed. ex- 
hibited and explained to the members an 
attachment for Apperley, Bates or Ker- 
shaw Feeds for woolen cards. A discus- 
sion followed as to the best speed for the 
cylinders of woolen cards on various 
kinds of stock. 

The meeting then adjourned. The 
next session will be held on the third 
Monday of November at the United 
States Hotel, Boston. 





The American Moistening Co. 


The following firms have recently placed 
orders with the American Moistening 
Co., for humidifiers: Messrs. Alb. & E. 
Henkels, Schenectady, N. Y., Champlain 
Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., Williams- 
town Cotton Mills. Williamstown, 8. C., 
The New York Mills, New York Mills, 
N. Y., Steere Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I., Hamburger Cotton Co., Columbus, 
Ga., Kesler Mfg. Co., Salisbury, N. C 


Gibson Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
William Clark Co., Westerly, R. L, At 
tawaugan Co., Kulingly, Conn., Foun- 
tain Inn Mfg. Co., Fountain Inn, 8. C., 
= the Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, 
Ala, 





Lowell Textile School. 


The graduating exercises of this school 
took place May 23d, according to the fol- 
lowing program:— 

Music, Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Address, James T. Smith, Clerk of Cor- 
poration, 

Address, Trustee Thomas F. Connolly. 

Music, Hibbard’s Orchestra. 4 

Address, Trustee Edw. D. Holden. 

Address, Trustee Edw. W. Thoras. 

Address, Trustee J. L. Chalifoux. 

Address, Principal W. W. Crosby. 

Presentation of Diplomas, A. G. Cum- 
nock, President of Trustees. 

Music, Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Following is a list of the graduates of 
the evening school:— 

Cotton Spinning:—Thomas Barnes 
Hitchcock, Frank 8. Willey, Paul Ban- 
croft Wesson, Edward 8. Swift. 

Woolen and Worsted Spinning:—Ernest 
Nelson, William J. Jones. 

Woolen Spinning:—Thomas Barnes 
Hitchcock, Daniel F. Donovan, Thomas 
Farrell, Paul Carl Burghardt, Charles 
Henry Holgate. 

Worsted Spinning:—William Aspinwall, 
Edward J. Scanlon, Walter Killerby. 
Hudson Peel, Alfred Law, Archibald 
Grant, Michael Grourke, Bennett White- 
head, Fred Smith, Ernest W. Chippen- 
dale, Daniel Hill, Henry Davis. 

Designing:—Noah Brooks, William Os- 
ear Buzzell, John James Cheetham 
Thomas Barnes Hitchcock, Ralph Hun- 
ter, Wilfred Lord, Jackson Chadwick 
Hinge, John T. Noble, Hiram Leland 
Reynolds, Edward Burnett Saunders. 

Chemistry and Dyeing:—Isaac F. Wil- 
liamson. 

Weaving:—Hugh B. McQuade, Philip 
Shannon, Frank Morris, Frank M. Berry 
William Frame, Herbert Cowdell, Wil- 
liam A. Evison, John H. Gagan, Noah 
Brooks. 


—The S&. Croix Cotton Mills, of Mill- 
town, N. B., one of the mills controlled 
by the Canadian Colored Cotton Mills 
Co. Ltd.. has placed a large order with 
H. G. MceKerrow & Co. for intermediate 
and finisher lappers, slubbing and rov- 
ing frames. The speeders will be 
built by the well known firm of Messrs. 
Tweedales & Smalley of Castleton, Eng- 
land. The same firm has received this 
week a second repeat order from the 
Conanicut Mills of Fall River, Mass., for 
speed frames of Tweedales & Smalley’s 
make. The Skenandoa Cotton Co. of 
Utica, N. Y., have placed their order for 
a complete set of the Montfort combing 
machines, which will be supplied by 
Schwartz and McKerrow, the American 
agents for these machines. 





—Vickers, Sons & Maxim, the largest 
manufacturers of war material in the 
world, who have immense works in Eng- 
land and supply all the foreign govern- 
ments, have recently equipped their plant 
with Cross Oil Filters, manufactured by 
the Burt Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio. 
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Indigo. 


Referring to ithe competition of the ar- 
tificilal indigo with the natural product, 
an India journal says that the Germans 
are mistaken in their estimate of the 
cost of natural indigo. During recent 
years, much ailtention has been given to 
the subject of reduction of the expenses 
in connection with the cultivation of in- 
digo, and experiments have led to very 
promising results. 

The planters of the province of Behar 
have made considerable reduction in the 
cost of producing indigo, and by the 
Rawson process of oxidation have found 
that they could increase the production 
more than 25 per cent. at an insignificant 
increase of cost, and without the meces- 
sity of any chemical process being em- 
ployed. It is expected that during the 
coming season this method will be adopt- 
ed by many in the Behar district. 

The Hancock experiments, which have 
been carried on for some ‘time past, have 
resulted very favorably. Im some cases, 
an increase of 140 per cent. in the product 
of dry indigo, as compared with ‘the 
product secured by old methods, was se- 
cured. The article proceeds to state 
that with the reduction in thé cost of the 
natural product, and the increase in tne 
cost of artificial indigo due to the rise 
in ‘the price of tar and coal, India will be 
placed in a very advantageous position 
for meeting the competition of the arti- 
ficial product. This is the most optimis- 
tic utterance we have heard from Hast 
Indian sources for a long time. 





New Bedford Textile School. 





Among the southern students who have 
atended the New Bedford Textile School 
this year are Mr. Guy P. Stubbs of San 
Antonio, Texas; Eugene Leman and 
Andrew Currie, Jr., of Shreveport, La.; 
Thomas J. McNeely of Sasisbury, N. C.; 
John W. Osborn of Evansville, Ind.; E. 
Hope Forbes of Crowders Creek, N. C., 
and Arthur P. Rogers of Latta, S. C. 

The fact of New Bedford being the cen- 
tre of the fine yarn industry and a city 
where the largest amount and greatest 
variety of fancy cotton goods is manu- 
factured, together with the fact that the 
New Bedford Textile School makes a 
specialty of cotton manufacturing, has 
caused this southern interest in the New 
Bedford Textile School. 


Addition to Plant. 





The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has recently added consid- 
erably to its equipment by the purchase 
of new machinery, including 3 Gleason 
Bevel Gear Planers, which plane the 
teeth accurately to cone lines, and an 
additional Automatic Spur Gear Cutter, 
and is now in the market to make metal 
gears to order in addition to its well- 
known New Process Noiseless Pinions. 





Effects of the Fire. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
Mass., is rapidly recovering from the ef- 
fects of the fire of April 14th, which af- 
fected only the engine and electrical de 
partments. With only a day’s delay 
incident to the renewal of belts the re- 
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mainder of the plant has been running 
as usual. Already a complete new equip- 
ment of improved machine tools is 
nearly installed in other buildings. As 
the Sturtevant Co. employs electric 
transmission for the driving of a con- 
siderable portion of its tools this work 
of installation has been a comparatively 
simple matter. Further delay in ship- 
ment of engine and electrical work is 
unlikeiy for no patterns or drawings 
were destroyed and ‘whe foundry with a 
large stock of castings is intact. 





Air Moistening Apparatus. 


The following mills have adopted the 
American Moistening Co.’s system of 
humidifiers: Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, 


Mass.; The Argo Mills Co., Gloucester, 
N. J.; Seneca Cotton Mills, Seneca, S. C.; 
Premier Cotton Mills, Helena, ark. 
This Company has recently received 
orders for humidifiers from the Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; The Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; and 
they have just completed the installation 
of humidifiers for the Springfield Wors- 
ted Mills, Bordentown, N. J., and are 
shipping two of itheir Aerophor Fabric 
Dampeners to Messrs. Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 





Recent Orders. 


The Howard and Bullough American 
Machine Co. report the following orders 
recently received by them:—The Yazoo 
Cotton Mills, Yazoo City, Miss.; the en- 
tire equipment of machinery including 
picking machinery, revolving flat cards. 
electric stop motion drawing frames, 
slubbing, intermediate, roving and jack 
frames, spinning frames and twisters, all 
of the latest pattern. The stop motion 
drum spoolers will be supplied by Messrs. 


C. E. Riley & Co., Boston, Mass. The 
reels and single rail spoolers by the 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. The prod- 


uct of this mill will be 40’s to 50's, mostly 
two-ply. 

The Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
have placed a large repeat order for elec- 
tric stop motion drawing frames with 
the Howard & Bullough American Ma 
chine Co., for No. 2 Mill, and revolving 
flat cards for the No. 1 Mill. 

The Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga.; a 
repeat order for twisters. 





Geo. W. Chapin. 


The firm of Fleming & Chapin, 229 ani 
231 Church St., Philadelphia, manufac 
turers’ agents for lace edgings, braids, 
yarns and threads, has been succzeded 
by George W. Chapin, who continues the 
business in the same lines as before. 





New Equipment. 





Messrs. Schwartz and McKerrow re- 
port that they have recently received the 
following orders. The Fletcher’s Manu- 
facturers Co., Providence, R. I., Mon- 
fort Combing Machines; Canadian (Col- 
ored Cotton Mills Co., Milltown, N. B., 
four intermediate and one finisher lapper 
made by Lord Bros., Todmorden, Eng- 
land. The Monfort combers ordered by 
the American Yarn Manufacturers Co., 
are now being installed. 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Athens. 
ton Mill stockholders have decided to 
bond the mill for $25,000, in order to finish 
paying for the plant and secure money 
with which ito operate same. 


The Athens Cot- 


—*Alabama, Roanoke. The W. A. 
Handley Manufacturing Company ex- 
pects to have the plant ready to start 
operations in September. This mill will 
have an equipment of 5000 spindles. 


Alabama, 
that the necessary 
been secured for erection of 4 cotcon mill 
here, for which site has been donated. 
S. S. Broadus’ name is mentioned in con- 
nection with the same. 


Stevenson. It is reported 
subscriptions have 


—*Alabama, Talladega. The Chinnabee 
Cotton Mills are making rapid progress 
on erection of the mill buildings. The 
contract for machinery equipment has 
been let to the Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co., which expects 
that the plant will be ready at an early 
date for installation of same. 

The main build- 


—*Georgia, LaGrange. 


ing of the Umty Cotton Mills is about 
ready for installation of the machinery. 


This building is 76x216 feet, 2 stories 
high. 
—*Maryland, Ellicott City. The Pa- 


and Manufacturing Com- 
recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000, with Geo. W. Harris, 
president, and Victor G. Bloede, Balti- 
more, treasurer, informs us that they 
have secured the “Grays Mill’ property 
and will use the present buildings, for 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing works. 
They have not yet fully decided just 
what will be manufactured, nor details 
of equipment. 


tapsco Electric 


pany, 


—*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Plans 
have been filed for the new plant of the 
Soule Mills Corporation. The main 
building, which will be the spinning 
mill, will be four stories high; the office 
building, 40 by 40 feet, one story high; 
the weave shed, 352 by 221 feet, one 15 
foot story high with saw tooth glass 
roof and power house, one story high. 
Another building for cotton storage, 


plans for which have not yet been com- 
pleted, will be erected. Work has been 
started upon construction and will be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


—*Mississippi, Kosciusko. The Koscius- 
ko Cotton Mills, which were erroneously 
reported as having begun operations, will 
be ready to start manufacturing in Sep- 
tember, although a ‘trial run will be made 
in August. This is due to the scarcity cf 
cotton, and directors deem it best to 
wait until fall before making a start. 


—*Mississippi, Yazoo City. The con- 
tract for entire equipment of the Yazoo 


Cotton Mills has been let to the Howard 
& Bullough American Machine Co, of 
Pawtucket, R. I. This mill will manu- 
facture 40s to Ws, mostly two ply, yarns. 
Louis. 


—Missouri, St. Plans and speci- 


fications have been prepared for the 
erection of a large plant to manufacture 
cotton batting, twines and possibly cot- 


ton goods. Henry A. Diamant, president 
of the St. Louis Commission Company, is 
interested in locating tLe new enterprise 
at this place. All new machinery will be 
installed in the plant. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Hoffman 
Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 by 
John G. Hoffman, Joseph L. Dailey and 
Frank R. Daenhower. They will manu- 
facture cottons, braids, tapes, etc. Main 
office will be at 320 Market Street. 


—New York, Newburgh. A 
port states that George E. 
merly of Philadelphia, has purchased the 
Chadborn & Coldwell property and will 
start at once repairing same preparatory 
to installing machinery for manufactur- 
ing laces. 


recent re- 
Lackey, for- 


—*North Carolina, Durham. The Gold- 
en Manufacturing Co. has completed 
construction of buildings and machinery, 
consisting of 15,000 spindles and 400 looms, 
is being installed. This concern will 
make sheetings and tobacco bags. 


—*North Carolina, Lumberton. The 
machinery is being installed in the Lum 
berton Cotton Mills and the plant will 
be ready to start production of goods 
next month. 


—*Pennsylvania, Pittston. The Frank- 
line Mills have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, with Edward Rut- 
ledge, president; W. H. Rutledge, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and M. Mellon, gen- 
eral manager. This is a new plant, 
which was started in the latter part of 
1900, at which time full data was given. 


—*South Carolina, Newberry. The new 
company being organized at this place 
with capital stock of $200,000, an in 
which E. B. Wilbur, M. A. Carlisle C. 
C. Davis and others are interested, will 
manufacture a special grade of clotn not 
now made in the South. They propose 
having the mill equipped with 10,000 «pin- 
dles. 


—South Carolina, Spartanburg. The 
Arkwright Mills are increasing the num- 
ber of spindles from 11,000 to 23,000. 


—South Carolina, Union. Progress is 
being made on erection and equipment of 
the Buffalo Cotton Mills, capitalized at 
$600,000. Concern will manufacture 
sheetings and will operate 33,000 spindles. 


—*Tennessee, Humboldt. The Hum- 
boldt Cotton Mills, capitalized at $100,000, 
H. Burnett, president; R. Beare, 
secretary and A. R. Dodson, treasurer, 
inform us that the plant will be com- 
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pleted in a few weeks, and will start up 
for steady operations June Ist, making 
+yd. sheetings, 56 by 60. 


—*Texas, Celeste. The contract has 
been awarded for erection of the Celeste 
Cotton Mills, superstructure of which 
must be completed by August Ist, in 
order to start operations about Septem- 
ber, as previously reported. 


—*Texas, Dallas. J. E. Wiley, founder 
of the New Century Cotton Mills, re- 
cently incorporated, has contracted for 
cotton machinery (Saco & Pettee) of 
equipment of 200 spindles, including 
steam power, lighting and heating. The 
company will be capitalized at $40,000, 
nearly all of which has been subscribed. 
An engine room, boiler house, store house 
and a spur track from the Houston, 
Texas and Central Railroad will be built 
this spring and operations will begin 
some time in the fall. This is to be 
operated by negro help. The capital is 
quite largely subscribed in Boston. 


—*Texas, Gonzales. At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Gonzales Cot- 
ton Mills (under construction), the pres- 
ent officers were re-elected. A commit- 
tee will be sent to Charlotte, N. ©., to 
receive bids for the machinery equip- 
ment of the plant. 


—*Virginia, Roanoke. It is proposed to 
have the Roanoke Cotton Mills in opera- 
tion July ist. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Alabama, Birmingham. Work has 


been started on erection of additional 
buildings for the Avondale Mills. The 
cloth room, warehouse and machine 


shop will be completed at once. 


—Georgia, Macon. The Exchange Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co. has petitioned for 
right of increasing the capital stock by 
$10,000. 


—Georgia, West Point. The Langley 
Manufacturing Company, which is a 
comparatively new plant, will increase 


the capital stock to $100,000 and make ex- 
tensive enlargements and improvement 
to the plant. Lap robes, fancy towels, 
portierres and Mitcheline quilts are made, 


—*Georgia, West Point. The Largley 
Manufacturing Company, which recently 
increased the capital stock to $100,000 will 
increase the number of looms whic have 
been ordered (Jacquard), to thirty EF. 
Lang is general manager and president 
vf the company; S. T. Whitaker, vice- 
president; I. M. Scott, treasurer, and 
Edgar Mitchell, superintendent. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston 
Thread & Twine Co., whose mill is at 
Jamaica Plain, is building an annex to 
the same. 

—Massachusetts, Lowell. The large ad- 
dition to No. 6 mill of the Appleton 
Mills, is nearing completion. Work has 
recently begun on erection of a new 
building, 170 by 50 feet, 2 stories high, to 
be used for a dye house. They will also 
build another story to No. 4 mill, used 
for weaving and slashing. It is expected 
to have the additions completed by July 
1st. 
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Massachusetts, West Warren. The 
Thorndike Company, operating the War- 
ren Cotton Mills, contemplates inccreas- 
ing the number of spindles to 100,000 and 
installing combers. They will start at 
once on erection of additional building. 


New York, New York. F. C. Barton, 
54 and 56 Franklin Street, manufacturing 
narrow fabrics, ribbons, spool tapes, 
braids, bindings, corset lacings, etc., has 
recently installed additional looms for 
making wide tapes and webbing for the 
trade. 


—New York, Utica. The Skenandoa 
Cotton Mills are to install several new 
combing frames in the mill. 


—North Carolina, Gibsonville. New 
machinery is being installed in the 
Minneola Mfg. Co.’s mills. 


—North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The 
Roanoke Mills Co. have recently com- 
pleted an addition to the plant, 100 by 100 
feet, in which ‘they have installed 50 new 
looms. 


—North Carolina, Statesville. Work 
has been started on construction of the 
additional building for the Statesville 
Cotton Mills. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The 
Wyoming Valley Lace Mills will erect a 
new 5-story fire-proof building for use 
as a warehouse. Another story will be 
built to the building recently completed, 
in which a lot of new machinery will be 
installed. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. The Cox 
Manufacturing Company has increased 
the capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Contracts will be awarded at once for 
erection of addition and machinery, in 
order to double the capacity of the 
plant. 

South Carolina, Bamberg. The Bam- 
berg Cotton Mills have voted to increase 
the capital stock by $10,000. 


South Carolina, Bennettsville. A 
meeting will be held by the Bennetts- 
ville Manufacturing Company directors, 
to consider project of increasing the cap- 
ital stock by $50,000. This is undoubtedly 
for purpose of making enlargements and 
improvements to the plant. 


*South Carolina, Cateechee. 
Norris Cotton Mills will expend about 
$90,000 on additional machinery and de- 
veloping the water power, converting it 
into electrical power, to be transmitted 
to the mill. 


The 


—*South Carolina, Clifton. The Clifton 
Manufacturing Company has completed 
installation of 15,000 additional spindles 


and 504 looms in the large annex re- 
cently completed. 
—South Carolina, McColl. The stock- 


holders of ‘the McColl Manufacturing Co. 
making knitting yarns, are considering 
project of increasing the capital stock of 
the concern, $50,900 more for purpose of 
erecting a knitting mill. 


—South Carolina, Winnsboro. The 
Fairfield Cotton Mills have been closed 
until about the first of June, for purpose 
of installing new machinery in addition 
recently contemplated. 
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—*Michigan, Vassar. Operations have 
been resumed in the Vassar Woolen 


Mills, Balbian Bros., proprietors. 


—*Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The 

Susquehanna Woolen Co.’s plant has 
again started running, having been re- 
cently shut down for the purpose of 
making repairs. 


—*Tennessee, Knoxville. Operations 
have been resumed on full time in the 


Knoxville Woolen Mills, which have 
been shut down. 

—*Virginia, Winchester. Operations 
have been started in the Virginia 


Woolen Mills. 





Mills Shutting Down. 

—Connecticut, Montville. The Mont- 
ville Woolen Company has shut down the 
mill indefinitely. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. It is re- 
ported that the Sterling Worsted Co.'s 
mill, which has been shut down indefi- 
nitely, will be started up under new 
management 


—Massachusetts, Holyoke. A recent re- 
port states that Connor Bros. have closed 
their mills for an indefinite period. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. S. N. & C. 
Russell Manufacturing Co.'s plant has 
been shut down for purpose of making 
necessary repairs. 


—New Jersey, Trenton. Owing to the 
poor condition of the market, the No. 2 
mill of the John Williams Manuacfturing 
Co. has been shut down. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Bsrey 
Manufacturing Co.’s No. 2 mill has been 
shut down on account of destrution of 
engine in that plant, eaused by breaking 
of the crank shaft. An entire new engine 
will be built. Damage estimated at about 
$4000. 





Knit. 


—‘Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Knitting Mill, capitalized at $25,000, Al- 
fred L. Tyler, Jr., president and treas- 
urer and Wilson Weekly, superintendent, 
started operations May 20th, making 
children’s and misses’ ribbed hosiery, 
with 25 knitting machines. They propose 
installing a dye plant later on. 


—*Georgia, LaFayette. Contract has 
been let for the erection of the Elizabeth 
Hosiery Mills. A. N. Steele is president 
and W. H. Steele, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, which expect to be 
ready to start production of goods in 
September. The building will be 50 by 
170 feet, two stories. 


—*Mississippi, Columbus. J. B. Bell Is 
president and V. D. Molloy, secretary of 
the Columbus Hosiery Mills, recently in- 
corporated. They are now making inves- 
tigations of knitting mills and upon 
reaching decision will start at once cn 
building. It expected to have the plant 
ready for operation by fall. 


—*Mississippi, Laurel. Arrangements 
have been completed whereby work can 
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proceed on erection of the Laurel Knit- 
ting Mills and work will be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. They 
will make hosiery and expect to have 
the plant ready for production of goods 
in a few months. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City. The Potts- 
town Hosiery Mills, 30 Virginia Ave., 
have been incorporated by H. C. Balcom, 
A. R. Wood and R. L. Smith to manufac- 
ture hosiery. 


—*New York, Kinderhook. The new 
mill recently started here by Imond 
Vener and Isaac Metstein, is the Colum- 
bia Knitting Mill Co. They make 
gloves, mittens, sweaters, leggins, toques, 
and hosiery, operating 20 knitting ma- 
chines, 


—New York, Utica. The Argo Knit- 
ting Company is a new concern which 
will shortly start operations here mak- 
ing hosiery. It will be located on Char- 
lotte St. below Bleeker. B. T. Steber, 
who has lately patented a device for new 
knitting machine, is largely interested. 
Eighteen machines will be installed to 
start making children’s hosiery. 


~—New York, Watertown. A small 
stocking factory will be started here by 
Oscar Doney. 


—*North Carolina, Shelby. Work has 
been started on construction of the $10,000 
knitting mill here. Operations will be 
started as soon as possible. 


—*North Carolina, Valdese. The Wal- 
densian Hosiery Mill, established here by 
J. & F. Garron and A. Grill, started 
operation on the Ist, making misses’ and 
ladies’ hosiery and men's half hose. The 
mill has an equipment of 20 knitting ma- 
chines. 


—*New York, Little Falls. The new 
hosiery mill to be established here by 
Everett Mack and others will be for 


manufacture of fine hosiery. They will 
have an equipment of 8 knitting ma- 
chines, using electric power. They are 


in the market for various parts of the 
equipment necessary for such a plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Palmyra. The Palm- 
yra Hosiery Mill will be put in operation 
in about 60 days, by S. F. Engle and Jno. 
A. Balsbaugh. They will make 160 
needle men’s half hose, operating 12 
knitting machines. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading. The report 
concerning establishment of a new hos- 
iery mill on Lemon Street, should have 
read newly started up by H. C. Shantz 
and not by W. M. Shantz, as stated. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Hawk 
Knitting Company thas been incorporat- 
ed with capital stock of $15,000 by Geo. 
W. and Nathan Hawk, W. H., L. W. 


and W. D. Kehl, succeeding Geo. W. 
Hawk, manufacturing seamless half 
hose, 


--Pennsylvania, Reading. Contract has 
been let to Ubil & Ehman for the erec- 
tion of a new building in which a hosiery 
plant will be established. William Fssick 
is owner of the property. 


—*Pennsylvania, Shippensburg. The 
Shippensburg Knitting Mill has started 
operations with about 30 employees, this 
number to be increased later. 
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—*South Carolina, Landrum. The land 
has been surveyed for location of the 
new mill by the Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill 
Co. and work started on manufacturing 
the necessary brick. 


—South Carolina, Whitmires. Charles 
Tidmarsh is contemplating organizing a 
knitting mill at this place; capital stock 
about $15,000, and is desirous of obtaining 
information on the subject. He has not 
yet decided what class of goods te be 
made, and would like estimates on out- 
fits that promise the best results. 


—Virginia, Berkley. The Leroy Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000, for purpose 
of making shirts and hosiery. 


Jackson 
and 
superinten- 


—*Wisconsin, Depere. C. W. 
is president, A. D. Race, secretary 
treasurer and Jos. Branson, 
dent of the Onedia Knitting Company, 
recently incorporated with capital stock 
of 000. They will manufacture 
shawls, skirts, fascinators, etc., operat- 
ing 5 or 6 knitting machines, using water 
power. Expect to begin running about 
June 20th or July Ist. 











Ealargements and Improvements. 

The U 
increased 
to $100,000, 


neas 
the 


—Connecticut, Danielson. 
Knitting Company has 
capital stock from $30,000 
"Georgia, Athens. The Standard 
Manufacturing Co. has started removing 
its plant to new quarters: viz., the old 
Piedmont Spool & Bobbin Co.'s buildings, 
which have been repaired and also new 
buildings erected. The capacity of the 
plant will be greatly increased. 


Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Knitting 
Mills contemplate increasing the capital 
stock to $15,000. They will purchase 25 
additional knitting machines and add a 
dyeing plant to the equipment. 

Iowa, Des Moines. The Iowa Knit- 
ting Company which we previously re- 


ported had increased its capital stock for 
purpose of making enlargements and im- 
provements to the plant, will add about 
sixty new machines. They also contem- 
plate enlarging and improving the dye 
house. 


—Michigan, Lexington. The 
Woolen Mills, John L. Fead, 
have been enlarged, and 10 
tomatic knitting machines 
seamless ladies’ and boys’ hosiery, have 
been installed. Hand and machine knit 
mitts have also been added. 


Lexington 
proprietor, 
new full au- 
for making 


*Michigan, 
Quincy Knitting 
ously reported 
remove 


Three Rivers. The 
Co., which we previ- 
under Quincy, Mich., to 
their plant here, are established 
in temporary quarters, but are negotiat- 
ing for an unoccupied factory building. 
The company has been reorganized with a 
capital stock of $15,000; W. E. Clark, 
president; F. H. Case, treasurer; W. H. 





A. Godfrey, superintendent and George 
H. Cornell, assistant superintendent. 
They have at present 24 looms and will 
add 8, giving plant total of 32, mak- 
ink knit goods, gloves, mittens, toques, 


leggins, ete. 

—New York, St. Johnsville. 
Knitting Mills are to increase 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


The Royal 


the capital 
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—Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Potts- 


town Knitting Company has leased an 
additional building for manufacturing 
purposes. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. A meet- 
ing will be held May 27th by the stock- 
holders of the Blacksburg Spinning & 
Knitting Mill, to consider increasing the 
capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Brown & 
Hunt, formerly located on Fox Street, 
have removed their hosiery manufactory 
to 6th floor of the new Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Mills, on Allepheny Avenue, be- 
tween Front and 2d Streets. 


*Wisconsin, Ripon The Ripon 
derwear Company, whose plant was 
cently burned, has decided to resume 
operations as soon ‘as possible and will 
start work on rebuilding. 


Un- 


re- 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The Josenhine 
Mills have started production of fin» 
grade of underwear. 


New York, Phoenix Mills. Operatior 





have been resumed in the Index Knitting 
Mills, nearly the full force being em 
ployed. 
Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Schenectady. The Alpha 


Knitting Company’s mill has been shut 
down indefinitely. 





Silk. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. A 


of the looms have been up in the 
building leased by the Windham Silk 
Company and operations will be started 
up shortly. 


number 


set 


*New Jersey, Hoboken. The Roside 
Fabric Company, incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000 and Max Meyenberg, 
president; Albert Kuenstler, treasurer 


and Chas. Laubsch, superintendent, 
started manufacturing silks of light 
weight and texture, April 20th. The mill 
is located at Hillsdale, and was previ 
ousiy reported by us under Chas. 
Laubsch’s name. They operate 40 looms, 
using steam power. 
— 
*New Jersey, Paterson. The Spring 
Silk Company, recently incorporated, 
and of which David Matchett is vresi- 
dent and superintendent; Richard Mat- 
chett, treasurer and Harry Freeland, 
selling agent, manufactures broad silks 
and taffetas. Plant, which is located in 
the Essex Mill, is equipped with 17 
looms. 
New Jersey, Paterson. The Ameri- 
can Shawi Company has been incor- 


porated with capital of $5000 for purpose 


of manufacturing silk and cotton goods 
and shawls. Cyrus W. Baldwin and 
William O. Mickel, are interested. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. 


A late report 
from Symington & 


Isaac, 15 Broadway, 


concerning their new mill, states that 
they operate 22 looms on taffetas and 
peau de soi silks. They use electric 


power and sell gonds direct. 
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—*Michigan, Vassar. Operations have 
been resumed in the Vassar Woolen 
Mills, Balbian Bros., proprietors. 


*Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The 
Susquehanna Woolen Co.’s plant has 
again started running, having been re- 
cently shut down for the purpose of 
making repairs. 


—*Tennessee, Knoxville. Operations 
have been resumed on full time in the 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, which have 
been shut down. 


—*Virginia, Winchester. Operations 
have been started in the Virginia 
Woolen Mills. 





Mills Shutting Down. 

—Connecticut, Montville. The Mont- 
ville Woolen Company has shut down the 
mill indefinitely. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. It is re- 
ported that the Sterling Worsted Co.'s 
mill, which has been shut down indefi- 
nitely, will be started up under new 
management 


—Massachusetts, Holyoke. A recent re- 
port states that Connor Bros. have closed 
their mills for an indefinite period. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. S. N. & C. 
Russell Manufacturing Co.’s plant has 
been shut down for purpose of making 
necessary repairs. 


—New Jersey, Trenton. Owing to the 
poor condition of the market, the No. 2 
mill of the John Williams Manuacfturing 
Co. has been shut down. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Bsrey 
Manufacturing Co.’s No. 2 mill has been 
shut down on account of destrution of 
engine in that plant, eaused by breaking 
of the crank shaft. An entire new engine 
will be built. Damage estimated at about 
$4000. 





Knit. 


—‘Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Knitting Mill, capitalized at $25,000, Al- 
fred L. Tyler, Jr., president and treas- 
urer and Wilson Weekly, superintendent, 
started operations May 20th, making 
children’s and misses’ ribbed hosiery, 
with 25 knitting machines. They propose 
installing a dye plant later on. 


—*Georgia, LaFayette. Contract has 
been let for the erection of the Elizaheth 
Hosiery Mills. A. N. Steele is president 
and W. H. Steele, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, which expect to be 
ready to start production of goods in 
September. The building will be 50 by 
170 feet, two stories. 


—*Mississippi, Columbus. J. B. Bell Is 
president and V. D. Molloy, secretary of 
the Columbus Hosiery Mills, recently in- 
corporated. They are now making inves- 
tigations of knitting mills and upon 
reaching decision will start at once cn 
building. It expected to have the plant 
ready for operation by fall. 


—*Mississippi, Laurel. Arrangements 
have been completed whereby work can 


proceed on erection of the Laurel Knit- 
ting Mills and work will be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. They 
will make hosiery and expect to have 
the plant ready for production of goods 
in a few months. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City. The Potts- 
town Hosiery Mills, 30 Virginia Ave., 
have been incorporated by H. C. Balcom, 
A. R. Wood and R. L. Smith to manufac- 
ture hosiery. 


—*New York, Kinderhook. The new 
mill recently started here by Imond 
Vener and Isaac Metstein, is the Colum- 
bia Knitting Mill Co. They make 
gloves, mittens, sweaters, leggins, toques, 
and hosiery, operating 20 knitting ma- 
chines. 


—New York, Utica. The Argo Knit- 
ting Company is a new concern which 
will shortly start operations here mak- 
ing hosiery. It will be located on Char- 
lotte St. below Bleeker. B. T. Steber, 
who has lately patented a device for new 
knitting machine, is largely interested. 
Eighteen machines will be installed to 
start making children’s hosiery. 


~—New York, Watertown. A small 
stocking factory will be started here by 
Oscar Doney. 


—*North Carolina,, Shelby. Work has 
been started on construction of the $10,000 
knitting mill here. Operations will be 
started as soon as possible. 


—*North Carolina, Valdese. The Wal- 
densian Hosiery Mill, established here by 
J. & F. Garron and A. Grill, started 
operation on the Ist, making misses’ and 
ladies’ hosiery and men’s half hose. The 
mill has an equipment of 20 knitting ma- 
chines. 


—*New York, Little Falls. The new 
hosiery mill to be established here by 
Everett Mack and others will be for 
manufacture of fine hosiery. They will 
have an equipment of 8 knitting ma- 
chines, using electric power. They are 
in the market for various parts of the 
equipment necessary for such a plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Palmyra. The Palm- 
yra Hosiery Mill will be put in operation 
in about 60 days, by S. F. Engle and Jno. 
A. Balsbaugh. They will make 160 
needle men’s half hose, operating 12 
knitting machines. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading. The report 
concerning establishment of a new hos- 
jlery mill on Lemon Street, should have 
read newly started up by H. C. Shantz 
and not by W. M. Shantz, as stated. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Hawk 
Knitting Company ‘thas been incorporat- 
ed with capital stock of $15,000 by Geo. 
W. and Nathan Hawk, W. H., L. W. 
and W. D. Kehl, succeeding Geo. W. 
Hawk, manufacturing seamless half 
hose. 


-~-Pennsylvania, Reading. Contract has 
been let to Ubil & Ehman for the erec- 
tion of a new building in which a hosiery 
plant will be established. William Fssick 
is owner of the property. 


—*Pennsylvania, Shippensburg. The 
Shippensburg Knitting Mill has started 
operations with about 30 employees, this 
number to be increased later. 


Te 
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—*South Carolina, Landrum. The land 
has been surveyed for location of the 
new mill by the Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill 
Co. and work started on manufacturing 
the necessary brick. 


—South Carolina, Whitmires. Charles 
Tidmarsh is contemplating organizing a 
knitting mill at this place; capital stock 
about $15,000, and is desirous of obtaining 
information on the subject. He has not 
yet decided what class of goods te be 
made, and would like estimates on out- 
fits that promise the best results. 


—Virginia, Berkley. The Leroy Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000, for purpose 
of making shirts and hosiery. 


Depere. C. W. Jackson 
Race, secretary and 
Branson, superinten- 
Knitting Company, 


—*Wisconsin, 
is president, A. D. 
treasurer and Jos. 
dent of the Onedia 





recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000. They will manufacture 
shawls, skirts, fascinators, etc., operat- 


ing 5 or 6 knitting machines, using water 
power. Expect to begin running about 
June 20th or July Ist. 





Ealargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Danielson. The Uncas 
Knitting Company has increased the 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


—*Georgia, Athens. The Standard 
Manufacturing Co. has started removing 
its plant to new quarters: viz., the old 
Piedmont Spool & Bobbin Co.'s buildings, 
which have been repaired and also new 
buildings erected. The capacity of the 
plant will be greatly increased. 


—-Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Knitting 
Mills contemplate increasing the capital 
stock to $15,000. They will purchase 25 
additional knitting machines and add a 
dyeing plant to the equipment. 


—Iowa, Des Moines. The Iowa Knit- 
ting Company which we previously re- 
ported had increased its capital stock for 
purpose of making enlargements and im- 
provements to the plant, will add about 
sixty new machines. They also contem- 
plate emiarging and improving the dye 
house. 


—Michigan, Lexington. The Lexington 
Woolen Mills, John L. Fead, proprietor, 
have been enlarged, and 10 new full au- 
tomatic knitting machines for making 


seamless ladies’ and boys’ hosiery, have 
been installed. Hand and machine knit 
mitts have also been added. 
—*Michigan, Three Rivers. The 
Quincy Knitting Co., which we previ- 
ously reported under Quincy, Mich., to 


remove their plant here, are established 
in temporary quarters, but are negotiat- 
ing for an unoccupied factory building. 
The company has been reorganized with a 
capital stock of $15,000; W. E. Clark, 
president; F. Hi. Case, treasurer; W. H. 
A. Godfrey, superintendent and George 
H. Cornell, assistant superintendent. 
They have at present 24 looms and will 
add 8, giving plant total of 32, mak- 
ink knit goods, gloves, mittens, ‘toques, 
leggins, etc. 


~—New York, St. Johnsville. The Royal 
Knitting Mills are to increase the capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
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—Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Potts- 


town Knitting Company has leased an 
additional building for manufacturing 
purposes. 


—South Carolina, Blacksburg. A meet- 
ing will be held May 27th by the stock- 
holders of the Blacksburg Spinning & 
Knitting Mill, to consider increasing the 
capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Brown & 
Hunt, formerly located on Fox Street, 
have removed their hosiery manufactory 
to 6th floor of the new Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Mills, on Allepheny Avenue, be- 
tween Front and 2d Streets. 


—*Wisconsin, Ripon. The Ripon 
derwear Company, whose plant was re- 
cently burned, has decided to resume 
operations as soon as possible and will 
Start work on rebuilding. 


Un- 


Mille Starting Up. 
*Georgia, Cedartown. 

Mills have started 

grade of underwear. 


The Josenhine 
production of fin: 


New York, Phoenix Mills. Operations 
have been resumed in the Index Knitting 
Mills, nearly the full force being em- 
ployed. 





—New York, Schenectady. The Alpha 
Knitting Company’s mill has been shut 
down indefinitely. 





Silk. 
New Mills. 
—*Connecticut, Willimantic. A number 
of the looms have been set up in the 
building leased by the Windham Silk 


Company and operations will be started 
up shortly. 


—*New Jersey, Hoboken. The Roside 
Fabric Company, incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000 and Max Meyenberg, 
president; Albert Kuenstler, treasurer 
and Chas. Laubsch, superintendent, 


started manufacturing silks of light 
weight and texture, April 20th. The mill 
is located at Hillsdale, and was previ 
ousiy reported by us under Chas. 


Laubsch’s name. They operate 40 looms, 
using steam power. 


— 
—*New Jersey, Paterson. The Spring 
Silk Company, recently incorporated, 
and of which David Matchett is presi- 
dent and superintendent; Richard Mat- 
chett, treasurer and Harry Freeland, 


selling agent, 
and taffetas. 


manufactures broad silks 
Plant, which is located in 


the Essex Mill, is equipped with 17 
looms. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. The Ameri- 
can Shawi Company has been incor- 


porated with capital of $5000 for purpose 
of manufacturing silk and cotton goods 
and shawls. Cyrus W. Baldwin and 
William ©. Mickel, are interested. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. A late report 
from Symington & Isaac, 15 Broadway, 
concerning their new mill, states that 
they operate 22 looms on taffetas and 
peau de soi silks. They use electric 
power and sell goods direct. 
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—*New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported 
that the F. H. Mayhew, who has re- 
moved his throwing mill at Wortendyke 
to Altoona, Pa., recently, will remove the 
looms to the Barnert Mill, where he has 
leased space. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. Robert Love, 
located in the Broomhead Mill, making 
novelty grenadines, operates 10 looms. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. Siegfried 
Butz, whom we previously reported had 
started a plant in the Adams Mill, in- 
forms us itthat he is located in the Har- 
mony Mill, and operates 26 looms, making 
dress and tie silks. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. The Haw- 
thorne Silk Company, incorporated with 
csapital stock of $100,000, with J. J. Bailey, 
president and D. Ashley, Jr., treasurer, 
expects to have the plant, located at 
Hawthorne, in operation by November, 
191. They will make cotton and mixed 
goods. 


—New York, Schenectady. Woodhouse, 
Bopp & Co., New York City, manufac- 
turers of dress silks, are considering in- 
ducements to establish a branch mill ana 
have written to the Board of Trade, of 
which Charles F. Veeder is president, for 
bonus, etc. 


—*Pennsylvania, Altoona. The Juniata 
Throwing Company previously reported 
incorporated at Paterson, N. J., with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, is for purpose of op- 
erating F. H. Mayhew’s plant at this 
place and not at Wortendyke as stated. 


—*Pennsylvania, Duryea. F. J. Regan, 
Sol. Hirsch and Jos. B. Gilboy are inter- 
ested in the new mill projected at this 
place, but for which arrangements have 
not yet all been completed. They pro- 
pose making silk thread, etc. 


—*Pennsylvania, MHollidaysburg. The 
Hollidaysburg Hosiery Factory has heen 
leased by Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co, 
and will be converted into a silk mill. 


—*Rhode Island, Cumberland. The 
Naushon Company, reported incorporated 
at Jersey City, ... J., will establish a mill 
here for weaving silk, cotton and linen, 


and has been granted exemption from 
taxation for a period of ten years. The 
new plant will be 60 by 100 feet, two 


stories and weave shed, 160 feet square 
It is stated that M. G. Chase, of Woon- 
socket, is the president of the concern, 


—Rhode Island, Hope Valley. It is re- 
ported that William W. Wiley has 
leased the Moscow Mill, formerly oper- 
atd by A. A. Crandall, and will install 
silk machinery, not under attachment in 
the silk mill at Wyoming. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Pennsylvania, Allentown. Contract 
has been let for the erection of additions 
to the Pioneer and Givernaud Silk Mills. 
A building 37 by 48 feet, two stories high, 
wil] be built to the Pioneer Mill, and 
one 60 feet square, one story high, will 
be erected for the Givernaud Silk Mills. 


—Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. Plans are 
under way for the erecu.on of an addl- 
tion, 50 by 90 feet, to Fichter & Martin’s 
Silk Mill. 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A large 
building, 50 by 200 feet, 5 stories high, 
will be erected for the Orinoko Mills, 
manufacturing upholstery goods. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—*New York, Delhi. Work has been 
started up in the Delhi Silk Mill. 


—New York, Watertown. The Ell- 
wood Silk Mill has been purchased by the 
Valentine & Bentley Silk Company, of 
Newton, N. J., and Pittston, Pa. It is 
expected that the mill will be put in 
operation in about a week. 


—*Pennsylvania, New Holland. Opera- 
tions have been resumed in the New 
Holland Silk Mill, recently secured by 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co. James A, 
Gilfillan, of Paterson, N. J., is now su- 
perintendent of the plant. 





Mille Shutting Down. 


—Pennsylvania, Halistead. The Hall- 
stead Silk Mill has been shut down in- 
definitely. 





Miscellaneous. 





New Mills. 


—*New Jersey, Athenia. J. Thorp is 
treasurer, agent and superintendent of 
the Eureka Printing Co., recently incor- 
porated with capita] stock of $40,000. The 
plant is operated by steam, printing cali- 
coes. 


—Rhode Island, Rockland. W. E. Jos- 
lin is president; Edwin A. Smith, treas- 
urer, and John D. Turner, agent and sup 
erintendent of the Clayville Co., incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000, to bleach, 
dye and finish yarns, warps, braids, etc. 





Ealargements and Improvements. 


—Maryland, Cumberland. An addition, 
costing about $3000, will be built to T. 
Footer & Son's dye works. 


-—-New York, Nyack. The Peerless 
Dyeing, Printing & Finishing Co. has 
recently purchased the Sexsmith factory 
and are remodelling same for their own 
use. They will also erect an additional 
building, 40 by 100 feet. The old plant 
will be retaimed for the dyeing depart- 
ment, but the printing and finishing will 
be done in new additions. Machinery 
will be gradually removed to new addi- 
tions, which they contemplate having 
ready for operation by September. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. An addi- 
tion, 98 by 50 feet, brick, one story high, 
is to be built to the Dempsey Bleachery 
& Dye Works. 





Mills Shutting Down. 


-—North Carolina, Wilmington. The 
American Chemical & Textile Coloring 
Co., of which H. M. Chase is manager, 
has shut down the plant for a week or 
two, upon recent movement taken by 
the cotton mills to curtail their product. 
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Fires. 





—Corinecticut, Jewett City. The Ash- 
land Cotton Company’s property was 
struck by lighitning recently. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 


—Connecticut, Pine Meadow. % B 
Smith & Son’s cotton duck mill was dam- 
aged by fire. 


—Georgia, Augusta. The Globe Cotton 
Mills were nearly totally destroyed by 
fire. The loss, which iis estimated at $45,- 
009, is covered by insurance of $35,000. 
Plant will be rebuilt. 


—Maryland, Hagerstown. The silk 
mil] of Collinge & Nolan Co., also 
operating a plant at Paterson, N. J., was 
totally destroyed by fire. The loss is es- 
timated at about $60,000. 


—Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taun- 
ton Dye Works and Bleachery Co.'s 
plant was burned April 30. Loss is esti- 
mated at about $27,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 


—New Hampshire, Hookset. The 
largest of the Hooksett Manufacturing 
Co.’s storehouses has been destroyed by 
fire. Loss is estimated at $90,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 


—New Jersey, Clifton. The Barclay 
Silk Mill was destroyed by fire recently. 
The store room, located in 'the front part 
of the building, containing finished goods 
valued at about $5000, was also a_ loss. 
There was some insurance on the build- 
ing, but not enough to cover losses. 


—Pennsylvania, Beil’s Landing. James 
Pontefract & Co.’s mill was destroyed by 
fire recently. Loss is estimated at $11,- 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
large office building occupied by Chas. J. 
Webb, at 116 Chestnut Street. was de- 
stroyed by fire. The building was used 
mainly for storage of cotton yarn and 
upon this is based a loss of about $25,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. James 
Martin & Co.’s dye works, located at 
Richmond and Tioga Sts., were damaged 
by fire recently. Loss is estimated at 
about $2000. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Prospect 
Dye Works, with which Otto Reissman 
and ‘Max Thus are interested, have been 
completely destroyed by fire. Loss is es- 
timated at about $25,000, covered by in- 
surance. 


—Rhode Island, Bristol. ‘Me mill of 
the Bristol Wool Company, a concern 
organized last February, has been de- 
stroyed by fire This plant was originally 
built and equipped by the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturing Co., for carbonizing 
rags and weaving curtains, but later pur- 
chased by Arthur O’Leary of Providence 
and subsequently the Bristol Wool Com- 
pany was formed to carry on the busi- 
ness. 


—Vermont, Brattleboro. The hosiery 
mill, operated by Chas. Miner has been 
destroyed by fire. A large house and two 
barns were also lost. Damage, estimated 
at about $20,000, is covered by insurance 
of $12,000. 
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Facts and Gossip. 





—*California, San Diego. H. P. Wood, 
secretary of the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce, writes us that they have 
heard nothing definite regarding Mr. 
Magid’s project of establishing a spun 
silk mill here, although the locality has 
been looked upon as favorable for such 
an enterprise. 


—Connecticut, Sterling. The stock and 
plant of the Sterling, Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co. has been transferred to The 
United States Finishing Co. The Sterl- 
ing Company, organized as a corporation, 
will be kept distinct, although the of- 
cers will be same as those of the U. 8S. 
Finishing Co. 


—Connecticut, Thompsonville. It is re- 
ported that Lyman A. Upson is interest- 
ed in starting up a new company for 
manufacturing axminster carpets, for 
which a new patent loom attachment 
has been secured by him. It is not 
known just where the project, which is 
still in embryo, is to be located. The 
Board of Trade at Indian Orchard, 
Mass., is making efforts to secure it at 
this place. 


—Georgia, Dalton. Dr. T. C. Smith and 
associates are interested in erecting a 
hosiery mill here. 


—Georgia, Maysville. G. E. Deidweiler 
and associates are interested in erecting 
a knitting mill at this place. 


_—Iowa, Montrose. It is reported that a 
silk favtory will be located here. 


—Kansas, Topeka. It is reported ‘that 
another woolen milli will be established 
here by company in which J. F. McAfee 
is said to be interested. 


—*Kentucky, Paducah. Work is now 
under way on rebuilding the Alden Knit- 
ting Mills, recently destroyed by fire, 
and upon which the insurance has been 
adjusted. 


—*Louisiana, Nacogdoches. EB. A. 
Blount informs us that the report con- 
cerning the project of establishing ‘a cot- 
ton mill here is erroneous, 


—Maine, Freedom. It is reported that 
the Freedom Mills, formerly operated by 
A. A. Thompson, thhave been sold and are 
to be enlarged by the new owner. 


—Maryland, Hagerstown. It is reported 
that if the old silk mill destroyed by fire 
is not rebuilt, a new one will be erected 
by others interested. 


— Massachusetts, Chicopee. 
half of the machinery 
Mfg. Co.’s Muls will be stopped until 
further notice. This has been caused by 
the loss of foreign trade. 


About one- 
in the Chicopee 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. The Thorn- 
dike Manufacturing Co.’s plant has been 
purchased by Josiah Harriman, at a pri- 


vate sale. This concern makes elastic 
webbing and braids. 
—Massachusetts, Mansfield. David 


Smiley & Co., manufacturers of shoddy, 
are moving into the new buildings re- 
cently purchased, where facilities will 
be largely increased. 
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—*Massachusetts, Milford. The Magid- 
Hope Silk Manufacturing Co., which was 
previously reported as reorganized under 
a new name, has gone into liquidatiun. 


—*Massachusetts, Newton. The prop- 
erty of the Nonantum Worsted Co., re- 
cently reported purchased by W. A. 
Webster, has been deeded to Charles A. 
Vaiile, President of the Nat. Bank of the 
Republic. It is reported that the plant 
will be sold as a whole or piecemeal as 
opportunity offers. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The W. E. 
Tillotson Manufacturing Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $175,000; 
William E. Tillotson, president and Wil- 
liam L. Searles, treasurer. This corpora- 
tion will operate plant of W. E. Tilotson. 


—Michigan, Midlands. It is reported 
that Henry S. Fooper has leased a fac- 
tory build:ing here and will manufac- 
ture underwear. 


reported 
this 


—Minnesota, Portage. It is 
that a knittting mill is projected at 
place. 


—Montana, Billings. It is reported that 
William Whitfield, interested in the new 
woolen mill at Big Timber, removed from 
Lanark, IiL., contemplates erecting 
another mill at this place. 


Hookset. 
reorganized on 
of Harry D. 
and manger, 


—New The 
Hookset 
account 
Bourne, 
who is 
They will 
suited for 


Hampshire, 
Mills are to be 
of serious iliness 
present treasurer 
unable to ettend to the business 
make a new line of goods, 
the present market 


Hackettstown. The 
considering a propo- 
sition made by the Ashley & Shaw Silk 
Co. to establish a weaving mill hare in 
connection with the throwing mill now 
in operation. 


New Je rsey, 


Board of Trade is 


—New Jersey, Newfield. The Newfield 
Rug Company has now been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000, by James 
Cc. Morrow, John O'Neil and Moses 
Krauss. Plant manufactures Smyrna 
rugs and carpets. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The 0Jrion 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by Frederick Haigh, 
Antony B. Hopper and John K. Green- 
wood. They will treat yacht cloth, dress 
goods and similar fabrics by a spectat 
process in which the goods will be made 
unshrinkable. 


—New Jersey, Williamstown. It is re- 
ported that a rug factory will be estab- 
lished near here, for which land has al- 


ready been purchased. 


~New York, Cohoes. The Capital City 
Knitting Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $15,000 for manvfac- 
turing knit goods. E. Clifton, M. P. 
Clifton, Richard Bolton, M. C. Rowe and 
John 8S. Cronin are mentioned as the di- 
rectors. This Capital City Mills has been 
operated by 8S. E. Clifton & Co. 


—*New York, Frankfort. The property 
of the Frankfoff Linen Mfg. Co. will b+ 
solu by the recé@iver, June l4th. 


Beaver 
here 
has 


—New York, Hudson. The 
Knitting Mill, which was moved 
from Little Falls by John McCauley, 
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been incorporated as the Hudson Knit- 
ting Mill, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
F. H. McCormick is president; John W. 


Carlup, treasurer, and John McCauley, 
buyer. They manufacture’ sweaters, 
ladies’ ribbed underwear and overshirts. 


The mill is equipped with nine sets and 
70 knitting machines. Product is sold 
direct. 


—New York, Newburg. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the New- 
burgh Bleachery, Joseph Chadwick was 
elected president to succeed to the va- 
cancy made by death of Jas. Chadwick, 
Walter M. Smith, vice president, and 
Thomas F. Chadwick, secretary and 
treasurer. 


—*New York, Newport. The capital 
stock, $30,000, of the Newport Knitting 
Co. has all been paid in. The details of 
this mill have been reported previously. 


—New York, New York. The Novelty 
Woolen Company has been incorporated 


by Julius Stein, William R. Flinnegan 
and E. H. Norton. 
—New York, New York. The Ricker- 


son-Collins Company has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $100,000; C. L. 
Rickerson, president and J. Ross Collins, 
treasurer. They will operate the plant 
formerly known as the Collins Jute Mills, 


—New York, New York. The United 
States Cotton Duck Corporation will be 
organized with capital stock of $25,000,- 
WO preferred and $25,000,000 common stock. 
Arrangements have been completed for 


merging the Mt. Vernon Woodberry Cot- 
ton Duck Co., which previously acquired 
some fourteen milis, The Columbia 


.C., The Stark Mills, 
the Lagrange Mills, 
Lagrange, Ga., and the Hogansville 
Manufacturing Co., Hogansville, Ga. 
The company also has the option right 
‘o purchase the West Point Manufactur- 
ing Co. and other corporations in 
Geogia. 

—New York, Waterloo. The Waterloc 
Woolen Mfg. Co. has resumed night work 
at the mill. 


Mills, 
Manchester, N. 


Columbia, 8 
a 


—North Carolina, Elizabeth City. A 
project is on foot for erecting a silk mill 
here with a capital stock of $50,000. 


North Carolina, Harrisburg. Site has 
been donated by the Harrisbur¢e Im- 
provement Co, for a cotton mill, of which 


M. H. Caldwell is the promoter. 
—North Carolina, Scotland Neck. Mr. 


E. Shields has sold his interest in the 8. 


& J. Hosiery Mills, to E. Jenkins (part- 
ner) and J. E. Woodard. This mill, 
which has not been in operation a year, 


has a capacity of 120 dozen per day. 


—North Carolina, Raleigh. The Pal- 
metto Manufacturing Co. has been char- 
tered with capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture cotton and other goods. 
John P. Cameron, John M. Smith (Rock- 


ingham) and James M. Dockery (Ham- 
let) are interested. 
—*North Carolina, Smithfield. We have 


been advised by the Smithfield Cotton 
Mills that they desire to rent the lower 
fioor of their mill to some concern which 


will use the product of their plant, viz: 
20s to 2s hosiery yarns, but do not in- 
tend to manufacture knit goods them- 


selves. 
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—North Carolina, Spray. The American 
Warehouse Co. is capitalized at $200,000 
and has been in operation since January. 
IF. L. Fuller is president and F. M. El- 
lett, Jr., secretary. Included in the 
equipment are 12 large napping mach'nes 
and the mill finishes various kinds of 
cotton plece goods. 


—North Carolina, Windsor. It is re- 
ported that J. H. White is interested in 
erection of a hosiery mill here with ca- 
pacity of 200 dozen pairs per day. 


—*Ohio, Piqua. Efforts are being made 
by the stockholders of the F. Gray 
Company to reorganize in order ‘to pre. 
vem sacrifice of property in order to pay 
the liabilities. 


—Oregon, Astoria. A project is now on 
foot for locating a woolen mill at this 
place. G. W. Herst, who is interested in 
a plant in Iowa, is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the new project. 


—Oregon. The Dalles. It is reported 
that efforts are being made to establish 
a mill here to manufacture woolen goods, 
a proposition to purchase a mill located 
in Wisconsin being under consideration, 


—*Pennsylvania, Allentown. It is now 
stated that Givernaud Bros. are in no 
way connected with purchase of the Pio- 
neer Silk Mill at this place. The new 
company comprises M. W. Fleitmann, E. 
Garli afid C. Piva. 


—*Pennsylvania, Allentown. _  & 
Urner & Co. advise us that report re- 
garding removal of the branch mill here 
to Spring City, is correct and that they 
will locate elsewhere as soon as busi- 
ness warrants their doing so. Inability 
to secure competent help was cause of 
removal. 


—Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. The Ma- 
gee Carpet Works have sold the ingrain 
department to Charles H. Wells, of 
Scranton, Pa. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. At the an- 
nual meeting recently held by the stock- 
holders of the Jordan Manufacturing Co., 
which is an incorporation of the Jordan 
Mfg. Co., and the Arasapha Mfg. Co., 
William 8S. Blakeley was elected presi- 
cent; Richard Wetherill, vice-president; 
Irving W. Jordan, secretary and treas- 
urer and Robert F. Kineavy, superinten- 
dent. 


—*Pennsylvania, East Stroudsburg. C. 
B. Staples informs us that he purchased 
the Melrose Hosiery Mill for the hbond- 
holders secured by mortgage. There is 
no present prospect of the mill being 
started as the machinery is for sale. 


—Pennsylvania, Lenni Mills. The 
worsted machinery purchased by the 
Philadelphia Worsted Co., from Daniel 
Lees, is being removed to company’s 
plant at Camden, N. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia. HW. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. are erecting an 
addition, 109 by 70 feet, one story, to their 
plant. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia Linen Finishing Works 
have been recently purchased by Messrs. 
Taylor & Scott, at a private sale. 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Simons & Struve Hosiery Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg. The 
William A. Gilbert Company has been 
incorporated to operate the plant of 
William A. Gilbert & Co., Mr. George G. 


Tillotson, formerly connected with the 
firm, has retired. 
—Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Bamford 


Bros. Silk Manufacturing Co. are remov- 
ing their plant back to Paterson, N. J., 
where mill was located previous to estab- 
lishing it here. 


—*Pennsylvania, Woolrich. The knit- 
ting and sewing departments of the 
woolen mills controlled by John Rich & 
Bros., are running. As soon as the loss 
is adjusted, work will be started in re- 
building the mill. 


—*Rhode Island, Apponaug. The Ori- 
ental Print Works were bid in by Mr 
O’Brien for the Eben D. Jordan Estate 
for $50,000. The mortgagees hold a mort- 
gage for $125,000 on the plant. It is re 
ported that operations will be resumed 
in the plant as soon as business warrants 
doing so. 


—Rhode Island, Manville. The Man- 
ville Co., recently incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $6,000,000 is a consolidation of 
the Manville Co. with mills at Manville 
and the three mills of the Social Manu- 
facturing Company at Woonsocket, R. I. 


Henry F. Lippitt, is agent and general 
manager of both concerns. 

--Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Mark 
Hough, who has been renting the dye 


house of the American Worsted Com- 
pany, has purchased the same. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Joseph 
Bouvier and Alphonse Gaulin, Sr., pur- 
chased all the real estate and steam and 
hot water plant of the American Worsted 
Co., at auction sale held on the ist inst, 
The American Block, occupied by stores 
and printing offices was sold for $33,200, 
and the Stone Worsted Yarn Mill for $43,. 
v0. The machinery was sold in small 
lots. It is stated that the mill will be re- 
modelled for stores. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Per- 
severance Worsted Co., which has previ- 
ously sold tts goods through commission 
houses, will now sell their goods direct, 
and have appointed Fred E. Warren sell- 
ing agent, with headquarters in New 
York. 


—*Rhode Island, Wyoming. The prop- 
erty of the Monopole Weaving Company 
was purchased at the sheriff's sale, bv 
Russell Murray & Co., for $1,501.00. It 
is stated that the employees will be paid 
in full, the creditors receiving what re- 
mains. It is thought that the mill may 
be put in operation in a few weeks. 


—*Rhode Island, Wyoming. The plant 
of the Monopole Weaving Co. will be 
sold at public auction, May 24th, Edward 
G. Cundall, sheriff. This property was 
attached at instigation of Maurice War- 
nier & Co. 


—*South Carolina, McColl. The McColl 
Manufacturing Company has decided not 
to erect a knitting mill. 











PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cetten. 


—Daniel J. Carey, of Pawtucket, R. L., 


has recently been engaged by W. C. 
Plunkett & Sons, Adams, Mass., as 


overseer of dyeing. 
—William E. 
Pa., has been 
intendent of the 


Andrews, of Chester, 
appointed general super- 
Delaware Cotton Co., 


whore mills are located in Wilmington, 
Del. He assumed his new duties on 
May ist. Mr. Andrews was connected 
with the Arasapha Mills for a number 


of years, as head of one of the depart- 
ments. 


—Charles Buck, formerly of the Wash- 
ington Mills, Lawrence, has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the ring spin- 
ning department at the Burlington Cot- 
ton Co.’s mills, Burlington, Vt. 


—George H. Booth, formerly employed 
at Winooski, Vt., is now overseer of the 
mule spinning department at the How- 
land Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Buice, Union, S. C., is now boss 
spinner at the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Co.’s mills, Gaffney, S. C. He succeeds 
J. C. Clippard, resigned. 


—J. E. 


—J. F. Baulding, Burlington, N. C., 
has succeeded W. J. Wing as boss dyer 
at the Hucomuga Mills, Greensboro, 
N.C 


—W. T. Brown is superintendent of the 
new Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 


—P. B. Cullom has resigned as boss 
spinner at the Lane Mill of New Orleans, 
La. 


—Andrew J. Currier, Valley Falls, R. I., 
has retired from the dual position of 
agent and superintendent of the Valley 
Falls and Samoset Companies. 


—D. B. Clark, master mechanic at the 
works of the Cocheco Manufacturing Co., 
Dover, N. H., has resigned, and F. A. 
Whitmore, formerly superintendent of the 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., having di- 
rect charge of their extensive machine 
shops, has become his successor. 


—J. T. Carter, boss carder and spinner 
at the Milfort Mills, Fort Mill, 8. C., is 
now acting in a similar capacity for the 
Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


—C. C. Cuthbertson, recently second- 
hand of weaving at the Cannon Mill No. 
8, Concord, N. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of boss weaver at ithe Alpha Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


—Horace W. Davenport, who for the 
past thirty years has been connected with 
the Dunnell Print Works, Pawtucket, R. 
I., finished his duties with that concern 


(now the United States Finishing Co.) 
jast month. 
—A. L. Eastwood of Adams has suc- 


ceeded W. E. Syles as boss spinner at the 
Attawaugan Co.’s mill, Killingly, Conn. 


—J. C. Fenley, formerly at the Granby 
Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., is now boss 
weaver at the Saxon Mills, Spartansburg, 
S ©. 


—Robert Fielden, overseer of ithe weav- 
ing department of the Border City Mill 
No. 2, Fall River, Mass., has retired from 
active work. Mr. Fielden has been em- 
ployed in various Fall River mills since 
early in the '50’s, and has for many years 
been overseer of weaving. Twenty years 
ago he accepted an overseer’s position in 
the Border City No. 2 mill, where he has 
ever since remained. James Lee, for- 
merly overseer at the Shove Mills, and 


more recently secondhand at the Border 
City Mill, will fill tthe position of over- 
seer in that concern, to succeed Mr. 


Fielden. 


—C. H. Goodroe has been engaged as 
superintendent of the new Gibson Mill, 
Concord, N. C. 


—Early Grover, superintendent of the 
Chewalla Cotton Mills, Eufala, Ala., has 
sent in his resignation. 


—Charles Hamnock, formeriy of Lin 
dale, Ga., is the new superintendent of 
the Ellawhite Mills, Uniontown,” Ala. 


—John Henry now has charge of the 
weaving, slashing and drawing in depart- 
ments at the Danielsonville Cotton Mills, 
Danielson, Conn. 


—F. J. Lennon has recently resigned as 
overseer of the dyeing department of the 
Eagle Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., and has 
assumed his new duties as boss dyer with 
the New York Mills, New York Mills, 
N.Y. 


—Thomas F. Landers, overs@er of the 
fancy and brown dyehouse at the Boston 
Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass., has re- 
signed after 20 years’ service with the 
company. He began work in ithe cotton 
mill at the age of 10 years. Shortly after 
the bleachery was built, he entered the 
fancy dyehouse, and was soon promoted 
to secondhand. After a year in Lowell, 
he returned and was promoted to fore- 
man of the brown dyehouse, and three 
years later, was promoted to overseer of 
ithe brown and fancy dyehouse. Mr. 
Landers was for a short time overseer of 
the bleachery. William Landers, who 
took his brother’s place when he was 
promoted to overseer, has also resigned, 
and Robert Landers, another brother, 
secondhand of the fancy dyehouse, has 
severed his connection with the company. 
L. F. Sullivan, overseer of the blue dye- 
house, will take Mr. Landers’ place as 
overseer of the brown and fancy dye- 
houge. 


—James Martin, formerly overseer at 
tthe Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
accepted a position in Reading. 


—Miles McSweeney has resigned as 
foreman of the card room of the Ameri- 
ean Flax Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


—Dennis McElroy, bleacher, has _ re- 
signed his position after a 30 years’ ser- 
vice with the Dunnell Manufacturing 
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Company and the United States Finish- 
ing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

—J. E. Norris, until recently with the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga., is 
now loom fixer at the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—H. T. Poe has been engaged as super- 
intendent of the Poe Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


—H. C. -...iips, the late assistamt su- 
perintendent of the Merrimack Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Greylock Mills, North 
Adams, Mass. His many friends in 
Lowell wish him success in his new un- 
dertaking. The position was formerly 
held by A. B. Mote, who has acted as 
agent and superintendent. 


—J. Parker, recently superintendent of 
the Glasgow Mills, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., the various departments of which 
have now all been shut down, has ac- 
cepted a position in Savannah, Ga., to 
manage a cotton mill. 


—H. J. Smith, formerly superintendent 
of the Millville Cotton Muils, Millvidle, 
N. J., under Mr. Brainerd, has resigned 
thai position to accept tthe place of over- 
seer of spinning at the Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Co.’s mills, Dover, N. H. 


—F. Shuttleworth, secondhand in the 
‘“*horndike Company's’ mills, Palmer, 
Mass., has been promoted to overseer, to 
succeed J. Hutchinson. 


—David Sims, formerly overseer in the 
Hargraves Milis, and later in the Acush- 
net lappet room, New Bedford, has as- 
sumed the position of overseer of the 
Whitman Mill weave shop, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


—Hampden E. Tener, Jr., has been 
elected treasurer of the American Cotton 
Co., in place of Winthrop M. Tuttle, re- 
sigued. Mr. Tener wntil recently was 
connected with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
of Pittsburg, as an officer and partner. 


Woolen. 
—Robert Ambach has been promoted 
from loom fixer to boss weaver at the 


Riverdale Mills, Great Barrington, Mass. 


—Willis N. Anthony, Gilbertville, Mass., 
has accepted a position as overseer of the 
weaving department at 'the Mayo Woolen 
Co., Millbury, Mass., on night force. 


—E. T. Albertin, Newton, Mass., has 
taken the position of boss dyer at the 
Central Woolen Millis, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., formerly held by George M. Law- 
ton. 


—Thomas Allshaw, formerly of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, now has 
charge of the Danielsonville Cotton Mils, 
Danielson, Conn., recently purchased by 
the Cochrane Mfg. Co., Dedham. 


—William Battye has secured the posi- 
tion of designer and assistant superin- 
tendent with the Mayo Woolen Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., succeeding S. J. Hall. Mr. 
Batitye was formerly designer for the 
Ashaway (R. I.) Woolen Co. 


—J. Bennett, formerly of Bast Glaston- 
bury, Conn., has recently engaged with 
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the American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn., 
as boss spinner. 


—James Bright, superintendent, has 
severed his connection with the Dunbar- 
ton Flex Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., 
ind has removed to Ireland, to engage in 
the manufacture of unen cloth. Samuel 
Brown has arrived from Belfast, Ireland, 
to take the position of superintendent 
left vacant by Mr. Bright. 


—Thomas J. Boodel has resigned his 
position as dresser tender at the Saranac 
Worsted Mills, Blackstone, Mass., to take 
that of overseer of dressing, spooling 
and twisting at the mill operated by 
Sayles & Gilleran, Woonsocket, R. I. 


—E. S. Creamer, formerly of Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has accepted 
the position of superintendent and de- 
signer of the Hampden Mills Co., Hamp- 
den, Mass. 


—Henri Duval has been appointed 
superintendent of the Nasonville Woolen 
Co., Nasonville, R. I. 


—Hiram Dawson, formerly 
superintendent of the mill of the New 
England Co., Rockville, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a position as inspector of woolens 
in Stern Bros.’ wholesale house, New 
York. 


assistant 


-Albert E. Davis has resigned as boss 
weaver with Amos Abbott & Co., Dexter 
Me., where he has been the past six 
months. The help presented him with a 
meerschaum pipe as a token of respect 
and esteem in which he is held by them. 
Mr. Davis has hired the Ironston Woolen 
Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. 


—Joszeph A. Daly, formerly employed as 
overseer of carding for the Faulkner 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., is 
now engaged in that capacity by Beebe 
Webber & Co., Holyoke, Mass. — , 


—J. Allen Fitts has severed his connec- 
tion with the Ashaway (R. I.) Woolen 
Co., to accept the position of designer for 
oe renee Worsted Mitls, Central Falls, 


--Harry Howard, late bookkeeper with 
the Enterprise Worsted Co., Millville 
Pa., is now filling a similar position with 
the Tingue Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Mr. Howard was formerly employed by 
the Tingue Mfg. Co., but in 1897 engaged 
with the Enterprise Co. ; 


N. F. Hawley of Webster has been 
appointed boss spinner of the Indian 
Spring Woolen Co.'s mill at Madison, Me. 


Henry Haigh, Philadelphia, has taken 
the place of the late John Mulrooney at 
the Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H. 


H. L. Hendries is boss finisher at the 
Farwell Worsted Mills, Central Falls, R. 
I., in place of J. J. Kelly, resigned. 


—P. J. Keenan has resigned as boss 
carder with the Staffordville (Conn.) 
Woolen Co., to accept position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning with the 
Holstein Woolen Co., Salem, Va., succeed- 
ing Joseph S. Taylor. 


—Irvin S. Lodge, of Philadelphia, has 
assumed ‘the position! of superintendent of 
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the Rock Mfg. Co., Rockviue, Conn, Mr, 
Lodge was assistant superintendent at 
the Hockanum Mill some years ago. For 
the past two years he has been in Eng- 
land, studying woolen manufacturing in 
that country. He succeeds F. Swindells. 


—John F. Moore, Centreville, R. 1., has 
accepted the position of boss dyer with 
the Central Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., recently held by George M. Law- 
ton. 


—Israel Marshall, who ‘has been in 
charge at the Imperial Woolen Co., Man- 
ayunk, Pa., has resigned. 


M. J. Nelson, formerly of Davenport, 
Iowa, has charge of ithe finishing at the 
Reedsburg Woolen Mills, Reedsburg, Wis. 


—M. C. O’Brien, 
peen appointed boss dyer for the 
Woolen Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Cocheco, N. H., has 
Oneko 


—Hiram Oldroyd, for a number of years 
boss carder in the No. 2 worsted depart- 
ment of the Hartford Carpet Co., ‘laomp- 
sonville, Conn., has severed his connec- 
tion with the company to engage in the 
laundry business. 


—Oscar Perry has succeeded Timothy 
Anderson as overseer in the weaving de- 
partment of Cyrus G. Wood & Co.'s mill 
at Quinapoxet, Mass. Mr. Anderson has 
held this position for the past five years. 


-Willlam Ranshausen, late overseer of 
finishing at the Blackinton Co.'s mill, 
Blackinton, Mass., has engaged in a sim- 


ilar capacity with Holden, Leonard & 
Co., in their -neko Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Peter Scott, Sherbrooke, P. Q., has 
been engaged as superintendent of the 
Warren Voolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., to take the piace of Charles 
Brage, who has resigned to take the 
treasureship of ‘the new Plainfield Wool- 
en Co., Moosup, Conn., which recently 


purchased the Kirk ~vcton Mills at this 
place and will manufacture cassimeres 
and fancy worsteds. 


—John Scaife, Bedford City, Va., has 
recently accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding with the wresden Woolen 
Mills, Dresden, O. 


Edward Sheehy, 
well’'s Mills, N. Y., 
tion of boss spinner 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


formerly of Rock- 
has secured ithe posi- 
with the Beckman 


has 
Ce. 


KE. Saunders of Rockville, Conn., 
been engaged by the Briggs Mfg. 
Voluntown, Conn., as moss spinner. 


-John Thornton is overseer of carding 
for the Glendale Woolen muuis, Glendale, 
ee 


—S. E. Veazey. who has been in the 
employ of the Columbus Woolen Mill Co., 
Columbus, O., since the mill was started 
has recently been appointed superintend- 
ent of ithe mill. 


A. J. Waterstreet, superintendent of 
William Barnet’s shoddy mills, Albany, 
N. Y., for several years past, has re- 
signed in order to accent the manage- 
ment of the yarn spinning and shoddv 
menufacturing plants of the Mohawk 
Manufacturing Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
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-N. Willis Webster, who recently re- 
signed as boss finisher for Holden, weon- 


ard & Co., at the Oneko Woolen Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has accepted the 


position of traveling salesman with the 
Mason Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, 
R. 1., manufacturers of mill soaps. 


—C, E. Washburn has resigned as boss 
dyer at the Blackinton Woolen Mills, 
Blackinton, Mass., to accept a similar 


position at the Cocheco Woolen Manu- 


facturing Co.’s mills, East Rochester, 
N. H. 
—J. W. Wilson, formerly at Warsaw, 


Ill., is the new superintendent at the 
Beaver Dam Woolen Mills, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 


—Gustave W. Meyner, of Newton, N. 
J., has recently accepted ithe position of 
foreman in the broad silk department of 
the firm of R. & H. Simon, EBaston, Pa. 


©, B. Eaton has resigned as overseer 
of the mending room in the Sulloway 
Mills, Franklin Falls, N. Y 


—John W. Hayes has accepted 
tion as overseer in the Beaver 
Mill, Iludson, N. Y. 


a posi- 
Knitting 


John Sherwood has recently succeeded 
Thomas 8S, Ritchie as overseer of carding 
for the Paragon Knitting Co., Mohawk, 
N.Y 


—J. F. Scott, formerly of Philadelphia, 
is now boss carder and spinmer for Rob- 
ert MacKinnon, Little Falls, N. Y. 


—Lewis White, late of Schuykill Haven, 
Pa, has accepted a position as boss 
dyer in Henderson, N. C., with the Sea- 
board Knitting Mills. 


Deaths. 


—David Randolph Kenyon, the senior 
member of the firm of D. R. Kenyon & 
Son, builders of woolen finishing machin- 
ery, died May 16, at his home in Raritan, 
N. J. He was born October 30. 1836, near 


Newton, Stillwater Township, Sussex 
County, N. J. When 15 years old he left 
school and entered his father’s shop to 


learn the machinist’s trade. The partner- 
ship of Kenyon Bros. was formed in 1868, 
and in April, 1895, the firm of D. R. Ken- 
yon & Son was formed. Mr. Kenyon had 
an ingenious mind, and he obtained many 
patents on woolen machinery, and made 
numerous improvements that were not 
patented. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the manufacturers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, a member of the 
Brigewater Township School Board, and 
president of the Raritan Savings Bank. 
His wife, two daugmers and a_ son, 
Charles C. Kenyon, survive him, the lat- 
ter, who has been practically the sole 
manager of the business during ‘the past 
six years, will continue ithe business un- 
der the same firm name of D. R. Kenyon 
& Son. 


—Joseph Sawyer. a retired dry goods 
commission merchant, died late lats 


month, at his home in Boston, aged 77. 
Mr. Sawyer left school at the age of 14 
to enter the retail dry goods store of 
Josiah Sterson. Tn 1849 he was admitted 
to partnership in the woolen jobbing 
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business of \uxinson, Stetson & Co., 
from which he retired in 1862 when he 
became a member of the firm of E. R. 
Mudge, Sawyer & Co., to carry on the 
sale of textile fabrics. This concern, with 
that of Wilkinson, Stetson &,Co., pur- 
chased the Burington Woolen wiills of 
Wincoski, Vt., and in 1869, Mr. Sawyer 
became treasurer and subsequently presi- 
dent of the corporation, In 1882, upon the 
death of E. R. Mudge, the above firm 
dissolved, and the house of Sawyer, Man- 
ning & Co., was organized. Mr. Sawyer 
retired from business about five years 
ago. His reputation as a merchant was 
of the highest, and the was interested, 
both officiaily and otherwise, in a number 
of charitable am. venevolent institutions. 


—Aibert Ray, of the dry goods firm of 
Lawrence & Co., New York. died last 
month at the Plaza Hotel, New York 


City. The deceased was born in c ittsfield, 
Mass., July 28, 1840. He was a member 
of the Union League Club, the Mer- 


chants’ Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He had not been in the best of health for 
some time, and it is believed that the 
sudden death of his wife, about two 
months ago, hastened his death. 


—Charles N. Wrightington, 31 years old, 
superintendent of the Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Company’s No. 8 mill, Ludlow, 
Mass., and Foster W. Taft, 28 years old, 
chief electrical engineer for the company, 
were drowned in the Chicopee River, 
May 6th, while attempting ito shoot the 
rapids at Indian Leap Rock. Wrighting- 
ton was born in. Brookline, and was the 
son of a member of the firm of Potter, 
Wrightington & Co., Boston. He was a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and had been mill super- 
intendent for seven years. Taft was a 
native of Providence, R. I., a graduate of 
Brown University, and had been chief 
electrical engineer of the plant for a 
year. 


-James Harvey Dunham, head of the 
dry goods firm of J. H. Dunham & Co., 
New York, died recently, of pneumonia 
at bis home in that city. He was a 
trustee of the A'tlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company and the Bowery Savings Bank 
and was a director in the American Fire 
Insurance Co., the Central National 
Bank, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and the United States Lloyds. 
Mr. Dunham's reputation as one of the 
oldest merchants in the dry goods trade 
was of the highest and he leaves behin! 
him the record of a remarkably success- 
ful and honorable business career. 


—The death of Charles Coupland, on 
April 27th, was learned with deep regret 
and sorrow. Mr. Coupland had been con- 
nected with ‘the Tingue Manufacturing 
Co., Seymour, Conn., since its organiza- 
tion in 1881. From its beginning he had 
been one of its directors and the super- 
intendent of its manufacturing business. 
Since 188 he had been its treasurer and 


general manager of its affairs in Sey- 
mour. One daughter survives him. 
—John Rutherford died at Oakland, 


Cal., recently. He was a native of Scot- 
land, coming to America in 1873 to super- 
intend the building of a large factory in 
Brooklyn. About 10 years ago he went to 
California and built the mills of the Cal- 
ifornia Cotton Mills Company, Oakland. 
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—Albert R. Elsasser, a prominent 
worsted spinner, Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly at his home recently. He was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1856, and some twenty- 
five years ago entered the employ of 
George Campbell & Co., afterwards be- 
coming a partner. In i. his connection 
with this concern was severed, and he 
united with others in organizing the Clit- 
ton Worsted Mills, Clifton Heights, Pa., 
the firm being dissolved in 1898, when he 
became sole owner. The Clifton mi!l was 


operated by him individually until last 
year. 
—Andrew Vreeland, a retired cotton 


manufacturer, died recently in Paterson, 
N. J.,. in the 86th year of his age. He 
learned the trade of a machinist, and in 
1863 engaged in cotton manufacture with 
Cc. H. May and Alexander Rae under the 
style of May, Rae & Co. In 1878 the firm 
was incorporated as the Enterprise Man- 


ufacturing Co., with Mr. Vreeland as 
president. 
—James Chadwick, president of the 


Newburgh (N. Y.) Bleachery, died at his 
home in Newburgh on May 4th. He was 
7l years of age, and was born in Hey- 
wood, Lancashire, England, where he was 
first apprenticed in the factory of a rel- 
ative to learn cotton spinning, and then 
entered a bleaching and dye establish- 


ment. In 1859 he came to America. The 
deceased and his brother, Joseph, con- 
ducted bleaching establishments at Pat- 


erson and Rutherford, N. J., until in 1871 
the site of the present establishment was 
purchased. Mr. Chadwick was president 
of the Palatine Hotel Company, vice- 
president of the National Bank of New- 
burgh, president of the Lawson Hose 
Company, and director of the Newburgh 
City Club. He was a man whose loss 
will be greatly felt. 


—Daniel Gilligan, superintendent of the 
Pocasset Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., for the past 10 years, died near 
Asheville, N. C., late last month, where 
he had been in the hope of improving his 
health. He was previously overseer of 
weaving at the Border City Mills. He 
was also interested in the Windham Mills, 
Willimantic, Conn. In the death of Supt. 


Gilligan, the city loses a man who will 
be much missed by mill men and his 
friends will be deprived of a loya. and 


kindly associate, 


~—Adolph 
turer, 


Rawitser, woolen 
died ait his residence in 


manufac- 
Stafford 


Springs, Conn., May 23d. Mr. Rawitser 
yas born near Breslau, Prussia. He came 
to this country in 1863, and with his 


brothers entered the raw stocx business, 
under the firm name of Rawitser & Bro 
He continued in New York until 1877, dur- 
ing which time he became more or less 
interested in the manufacture of woolens. 
In 1877 the above firm was dissolved, and 
Mr. Rawitser, with his brother Louis, 
moved to Stafford Springs, where they 
built up a large manufacturing business. 
Besides operating the Home, Stafford and 
River Mills, at Stafford Springs, the two 
brothers were proprietors of the Mystic 
(Conn.) Woolen Company and tthe Meri- 


den (Conn.) Woolen Mills, in all about 
forty sets of woolen machinery. Besides 
his brother Louis, his partner in the 
manufacturing business, itwo other 


brothers, Simon and Herman, partners in 
S. Rawitser & Co., remain. 
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The Perfect Belt Service 


Following the use of 


CLING-SURFACE. 


CLING-SURFACE permanently stops 
belts slipping, yet permitting clean 
belts, giving perfectly regular speed of 
machines. 

Allows belts to run easy, never run- 
ning off, saving frequent taking up. 

And keeping the belts water-proof, 
pliable and in perfect condition. 

We guarantee these results and ask 
you to try it, payment subject to ap- 
proval after trial. 


Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, 170 Summer St 


New York, 89-41 € ortlandt St. 
Philadelphia, The Bourse. 
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Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo 





BUFFALO 
Steel Plate Fans 





Steam, 


Pulley, Electric, 
FOR 


Heating, 
» Ventilating, Drying, 


} Mechanical 


Draft, etc, 





Forge Company, BUFFALO, 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Are Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., E) wood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mili 1 Engineers. 
Ferguson, Jobn W., Paterson, N. J. 
Gray, Arthur F., Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Lock wood. Greene & Cu., % Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Praray, C. A. M. & Co., Banigan Bldg., 
Providence, KR. I. 
Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co , 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalt Reofing 
arren Bros. Coe 43 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Weel. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phiia., 
Philadelphia Textile Mac hinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
ss a Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding». 
See under ee. 
Bands and Labels. 
Dooker Foster Co., Phila., Pa 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros.. 419 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Bargamin, G. & A. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Boston as Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dodge Mfg. . Mishawaka, Ind. 
ar 4 paalashaaien Co., Columbus, 


oO. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Il. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer. 


sey. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach, Co., Phila, Pa. 
ya reo Satis shew a Conn. 


melt Decsune’ 
Alexander Bree, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 


N.Y. 
Star Mfg. Co , Stamford, Conn. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Star Mtg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Belt Lac 
Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See 7 and Braids. 
Bleachi Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Bosto 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Block Cutting for Printi 
Smith & Meinken, 427 West Fst St., New 
York. 
Blewers. 
American Blower ae Detroit. Mich. 
Buffalo Forge om Buffalo, N. Y 
Sturtevant, F. Go. Boston, Mass. 
Bebbins, 8 aa Shuttles. Etc. 
Murray, C. O., Nashua, N. 
Southern Robbin Co., ~~ N C. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N 
Tehbets, E. L., & Co., Bie 8 Mill, Me. 
Boilers. 
See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 


Boxes Paper. 
See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. +’ ogee R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, P 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass | Perforated.) 
ann under Perforated Metal. 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
jbo tg ‘'A. G. Verona, N.4. 
— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
— & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
ass. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons. Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Calice Printers’ — and Sup- 


Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, M 
Sumer were, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, leaching Machinery, ete 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown A ve., Phila. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 
Smith, od sama Machinery Co., Phila. 
Card Clot 
ee Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co.. Md 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co,. Biddeford, Me. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila, 
Carder’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
ase, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th &t, 
A 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I, 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St.. Phila.. Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


vt. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Chemicals and Apparatus 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


{ 
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Clocks. Aspapten, A. Sn 
Howard, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building R. I caaasten: wapindedeiamenae 
aa Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
° owas ul 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, %o, ra_& Bulloagn American seneens 
Mass. Cotton Waste 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Charlies, W. B., ‘Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Bastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, Credits. 
Con National Mereantile Agency, New York 
Bunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, and Boston. 
Masa. Cutters for Mnit Fabrics. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila. Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Combs (Wool and Coton). Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Townsend, ‘thomas, 157 Orange St.,Provi. Designer 
dence, R. I. Henury, T., 406 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods, Dextrine 
M nit Geeds). Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane S8t., New York. 
Charleston Export & Commission Co., Dryers. 
Charleston, 8. U American Blower Co., Detroit, 


Beane, Thomas ii, 233 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Ill. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Wagner, M. & Co.-213 Ninth St., Pittsburg Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Pa Buffalo Forge Co Le ery BR. Y. 





Conerete. Butterworth, & Sons Co., Philadel. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. phia. 
Cenveying Machinery and Chains. Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
Jeffrey Manutacturinug Co., Columbus, O. dence, ° 
Link Belt Machines Co. , Chicago, Ill. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 
Cop Tubes. Mass. 
See Paper Tubes. Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Copper (Perferated.) Poiladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 8721 
See under Perforated Metal. Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Ce r Print Rollers. roomate Textile Macninery Uo, Phila. 
Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, BR. I. ott 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Bedford, Mass. Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Cepper Werk for Dyers. Sargent’s, O. G., Sons. Graniteviiie. Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
phia. Sturtevant, B. £. Uo, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- Mass. 
dence, R. I. Dusters. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. See Wooland Waste Dusters. 
Coees ated Kron Shutters. Duat Collectors. 
rican Bridge Co., New York. Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Cotten Elevators. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Germantown Ave., Phil 
Link Belt achinery Co., Chieago Ml. Philadelphia Textile Mac hinery Co., Han- 
Cetten Machiner. cock and Somerset Sts., Phila, 


Altemus, W. W, & on, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- Dyers. Sieschers sad Pissshers 





Pa. i Y 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. a ny Paid ied 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. Barnesville Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 

- % an A. T., Machine Co., Pawtucket, Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia 
- 4. Conoes Dye "Works, Cohoes, N. 

Barber & Coleman, Pemberton 8q., Boston. ted ’ 

Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philade)- a) oe Woes Milis (yarns), Bristol, 
phia. 4 

Cheesman Co.,27 William St., New York. a. Brooke, 900 No. 8rd 8t., Phile 


Ousite & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 

ass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Houghton, L. & Sons, Worcester, Mass. 

Howard & Builough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lever Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
St., Philadelphia. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St.. 
oe ‘Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 

td 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

McKerrow.H.G & Co., Boston Mass. 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


vt 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, H 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Ring me Fareed Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
Sa & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
er Falls, Mas 
send eld, Geo. L., ‘Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Dancan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Firth & Foster Uo, Kensington, Pa. 
Franklin Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
Ltd., 70th 8t., ry. averford Ave., Phila, 

Greenwood ° R.& Bault, Frankford, 
Home Bleach & e Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falla, R. 
Knause yoy i ‘Hamburg, Pa. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bivaching Vo, raw 
tucket, R. I. 
Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
U. 8. Finishing Co., New York. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, ee) Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Automatic Dyeing & Seouring Machinery 
, Box 80, Madison Branch, New York. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington arenes Mass. 
Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller ‘St. Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Drye ry 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Fors e Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co Phila Pa. 
ag & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Pa 

Dubois, A. N., 2170 Ledgely Ave., Philadel 
phia, Pa. (Black for og 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
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Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, RB. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Meee enw d Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 

Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Floers. 
Warren Bros., 143 Federal St., Boston. 


re Sticks, 
ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestaffs and Chemical:. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
ston. 
Berlin Aniline bap art Fuens 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Par ace, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Whart, Boston. 
Calmore & Co., 501 Chestnut 8t., Poila. 
corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
bu»bois, A. N,, 2170 iatoely Ave., Phila.. Pa. 
s.r ot Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St, N. Y. 


Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey 8t, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Cont 
Jones, x Howell, 18 Burling Slip, New 


York. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl 8t,N. Y. 

Koechl. Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Kuttroft, Pickbardt & Co., New York. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 kman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Roessler & Hasslacner Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

Ross, W. A. & Bro., 100 William St., N. Y. 

Schoellxopt, Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila- 
delphia, N. Y. and Boston. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phiia, Pa 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. V 

Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. 

United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 176 
Federa! St., Boston. 

Vila, H. 8., 115 So. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dynamos. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


or 
Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 
Se Tapes, Braids and Radgings 
Elastic Web Calenderi 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson. N. J. 
lectrot ng and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H C, & Co, Boston. 
El tors. 
Cohoes Foundrv & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven 


Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Electrical Construction. : 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St.. New 
York. 


Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buff+lo, N. Y. 
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General Electric Co., 44 Broad S8t., New 
York 


Philadelphla Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Electric Motors. 
—— Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
ork. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


E ne Foundations. 
arren Bros, Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Engineers, Mechanica!. 

American Bridge Co., Tne, New York. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Burt Manutacturing Co , Akron, Ohio. 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Green Fuel Economizer, Co., |Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mtg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feeds 

See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fireproof Construction. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Fluted Bolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 

bi ~~ A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 

ass. 


wecuse- 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 


N.Y. 

Fullin Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, ney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis,60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co.,Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gear Cutti Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 


Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 
Grate Bars. 
U.8 .Rocking Grate Bar Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Heating. 
See Ve 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
= Eastern Machinery Co.. New Haven, 
onn. 


Hose. 
Boston Belt'ng Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Docker, Foster Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spanwes Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Wosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Humidifyi Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rasden Machine Co,. Warren, R. I. 
Ironing Machines for Kuit Goods. 
Craw, J. W Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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Mey Seaters. 

Leisenring Mfg. Co , Philadelphia, Pa, 

Bait Geods " a ete. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin 8t., 
New York. 

Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cheney Bros, Suk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


N. 
Friedberge er & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
+ & “horwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Bane Co, Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St 

Schneebeli, G. A. = "esaseth Penn. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 

Mauit Geeds Finishing Machines, 

Crechet. te. 

Craw, J. W. Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Industrial ‘Mfg. Co., Camden, N.J. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

eS ae 2079 E. ‘Cumberland St, 
Ph 

wees & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 
Y 


Maitting Machine Cylinde 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Y Phila, Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

M nitting Machinery. 
American ae iachine Co.. 6th and 
Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Antisdel, E. M,, 12 Miller 8t., ne Y. 

Beattie, Wm. Y Son, Cohoes, N - ¥. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 Joha St., Phila. 

delphia. 

Brinton, H. & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Ney . H. 

Groelsion’ ‘Knitting achine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 12 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 

Kutz, 8. Jarius Machine Works, Reading, 


a. 

Lamb ; te, Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Moye te Machine & Needle Co, 


lin, N 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
to 
Mueller. Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bre St. Phila, Pa. 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
—,- yA, iliams, 2079 E.'Cumberland 8t., 
a., Pa. 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch S8t., Philadelphia. 

Tompkins Bros., Troy, N. Y. 

Mnuitting Need edles and Su pees. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Brinton. H. & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. ‘Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co. Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N. 
7th St., Philadelphia. 

Lamb phnitting Machine Mfg. Co., Chico- 


pee Falls, Mas 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St. 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Neetile Co 
ranklin, 


Feoe Needie Co, Chicopee pole, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Mancheste mn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, ‘Lakeport, SN. 

Knuetter for Spoclers 

Barber & Coleman, 504 Sears Bldg., Boston, 

Labeling Machine. 


Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 


Mich. 
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Laberatery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch 8t. Phila, Ps. 
Leoms. 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Draper Company, Ho 6, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, sy mw ia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, 
Howard, Geo. C. +, 1788 Barker x Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor 3, Tsunton, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, me, 
Loom Pickers 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricateors 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
a yy, Geo Son, Athol, M 

> e, n te) ass. 

Machinery Dealers . ’ 

Soria Pa. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 81, 

Schofield, Geo. L. Phila , Pa. 

Taylor, James, 8&5 Arch’ Bt., Philadelphia. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Leisenring Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Measuri and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon S8t, Worcester 


Mass 

Fabric “Measuring & Packaging Co., Posta) 
Telegraph Bidg , New York. 

— & Woolson Mach. Co, Springfield, 


Seeeuanien Draft. 
Buffalo For fe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
yn Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty (Co., 500 
North 12th St, Phila. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Mill Architects« 
See A menue = & Mill Engineers. 
Mill Baske 
Lane, W. T. ry Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 
Mill Builders and E 
American Bridge Co., The, "Now York. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith. Pascoag, R. I. 
Bargamin, G. & A. Co., bm nay mend ve a. 
Bristol, The Co., Waterb ary, Oo 
Buckley's, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, "Petersce, 


Carpenter, Geo. B. & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., ristol, R.I 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawake, Ind 

Douglas, R. D., Fall River, Mass, 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Iie Pe Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry] S«, 
a 13 

Jeffrev ‘Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 

National Supnly Co. Paterson, N. J. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machiner Co., Phila, 

Southern Bobbin Co., Greens oro, N. Cc. 

Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, ae 

Sweet Doyle, Cohoes, N * 4 

Thurston, A.G, & Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, L. §, Mfg. Co. . Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 
oy tH Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
wn 
Columbia Napping Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass 
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Ones & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
Jones, ore 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, P 
‘— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


woth (@ilk.) 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard 8t., N. Y. 
Maicolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Oil Cabinets. 
New York Oil ‘Cabinet Co., New York. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akrun, Ohio. 
Packing. 
Boston Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paint. 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pan for Mill Engravi 
Johnson, ©, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Paper. f 
beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestaut 
St., Phila 
Paper Boxes 
Beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestnut 
St., "Phil a. 
Paper Bex Machines. 
Beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestnut 
St., Phila. 
Pape ‘© Tubes. 
Douglas, R. D., Fall Riwer, Mass. 
Patent Solicitors, 
Creer & Gregory, 3% School 8t, Boston, 


Siggers, E. G., Washington. D. C 
Woihaupter, D. P., Equitable Bidg., Wash. 
ton, D. . 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
American Perforated Metal Co., 171 
Wooster 8t., New York. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Peroxide of Sodium 
Roessier & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A. 83 antag St, New York. 
Plumbers’ supetice 
Bargamin, G Co., Richmond, Va. 
Prneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Beggs, James & Co., 9 Dey St., New York. 
C srpenter, Geo. B. x Co, Chicago Il). 
vDodge Mfg.Co, Mishawaka, Ind 
Eastern achinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, ‘Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Mar ufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation, New Bedford, 


I. ink “pelt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 

Ruaden Machine Co., Warren, 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 





Mich. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Preparatory xy, ( )- 
Atherton, . Mach. Co., * Pawtucket, R. I. 


Howard ry *Bailough Am. Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 338 West 


Water St., Syracnse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


hia 
Clawioed. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
— Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 


e.) 
Canis’ & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The ‘Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Printers (Fabrics and Yarn.) 
~~ “a Yarn Printing Works, Philadel 
4 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Cevers. 
Acme Pulley Covering Co., 1 West 108rd 
St., New Yor 
Vacuum eee & Pulley Covering Co., 
14938 [Third Ave., New Y: rk. 
“are Mfg, Co., 259 Franklin St., Chicago 


— 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Purifyiag & Filtration Plants. 
Scalie, W &. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith,Jas. Woolen Mach. C-., Phila, Pa. 
Raw tide Gears. 
New ————- Raw Hide Co. Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Marness , 
pont - money y ©o, Providence, R. I 
Loom Picker Bi :deford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 


Ba. 
Barton, F. C., 54 Franklin St., New York. 
Cheney Bros, 5. Manchester, Ur. 
Ring Travellers. 
a am Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


R. I. 

Morley Bu ton Mfg. Co., Boston. 
Roofing Asphalt. 

Wa ren Bros, Co, 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Roofing Materials (Manufacturers). 

Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Rope Transmission. 

American Wfyg.C +., New York. 

Carp‘ nter, Geo. B & Co., Chicago, 11 

Dodge Mit Co, Mishawnka, Ind. 

—_ Rope ‘Co poration New Bedford, 


Link Belt Mfg Co., Chicago, M1. 
Reving Cans 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. KE. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Nome mae Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. © o., Medford. Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Sadie Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Sample Cards and Mounting. 
Merchants Sawple Card Co., 33 Sullivan 
St., New York. 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex- 
tile, New Bedtord, Mass. 
Georgia Sshool of seenneneay: Atlanta, Ga. 
Lee’s College, Charlotte, N. 
4 Bedford Textile oheae New Bedford, 
ass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Pertorated Metal. 
Selling Agents 
See Commission Merchants. 
Separaters. 
ng Frame Thread Proector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. 
Draper Co , The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Separators. Oil and Steam, 
Austin Separator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies 
Arlington Machine Works (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Castie & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 
Fales, L. F.. Walpole, Mass. 
Industria Mfg. Co.,Caiwnden,N J. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rusden Mechine Co., Warren, R 
Union Button Sewing Mech. Co, re High 
St., Boston. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers. Ec. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
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Warren's Pulley Cover 


SAVES POWER—MONEY 
PREVENTS BELT SLIPPING 
ALLOWS BELTS TO RUN SLACK 


You run no risk. 
Order a case (125 sq. ft.) on 30 days 
trial, at $12.00, less carrying charges. 
No pay is expected if not found as rep- 
resented. 








THE WARREN CO. 


(Inc. ) 


259 N. Franklin St., Chieago, IMI. 




















wy * Machinery. 
, Bleaching and Finisht 
Shell Ret" na i” 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Sheddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Maron Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 1. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mas-. 
Birch Brother, Somerviile, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Me. 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H , Paterson, N. J 
Rusden Machine Vo,, Warren, R. I, 
Sizing. Starch and Guma. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 William St., New York. 
0. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 


Potter, R. V. B., 231 Chestnut St., Puila. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Sky Lights. 

Drouve, The G. Co., 
Slashers. 

a Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Bridgeport, Ct. 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.1. 


eaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
seer. Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


mE Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Undergrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
a Cylinders 
E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. 
Spinning Frames. 
mx... Cotton Machinery. 
imming Rings. 
aper Company, Hopedale, Mas 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, *whitine. 
ville, Maas. 
Spinning Tubes. 


sa ale Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson 


Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Speol Cetton for Mfrs. Use. 

standard Thread Co., New York. 

Warren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Spooler Kuotter. 

Barber & Coleman, 504 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Sprinklers 

. Se Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 


Gesu « for Hosiery. 
Smith & Meinken, New York. 
Wells, Wilfred, 505 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
delphia. 
Steam Boilers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
8t., New York City 
Brown, Cc. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Eneurance 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines 
American Blower Co , Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchbur; Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, } 
Hooven (The), Owens & : OE Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Seeam Specialties. 
Austin Separator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Butterworth. H. W. Sons vo., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
U.S, R»cking Grate BarCo., Elizabeth, N.J 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New hag 
Tanks. Tubs and Va 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
ville, Ky. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H & Co., New O' leans, La. 
Rusden Machine Co. Warren, R, I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C., 54 Franklin St., New York. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin 8t, N. Y 
Chapin, Geo W P hiiadelphia, Pa. 
Friedberger — Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Schneeheli, G.A. & Co., Nazareth, Pa 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Telephones. 
Mianus Electric Co, Mianus, Conn. 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Temples. 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleach ae 


Brook St., Louis. 


hinery, Etc. 
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Tenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa 
Textile schools. 
See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Twist- 
ing Frames. 
Houghton, L. T. & Sons, Worcester, Mass. 
Thread Protectors. 
Ring F:ame Thread Protector Co., The, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac Klectrical Mfg Co. St 
Mich. 
Time Recorders. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St,, Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard, &. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Boston. 
Trimmers. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, Philadel 
hia. 
Turbine Governors. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, 0. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheeis., 
Valves— Rubber. 
Buston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis ~y Co, 
Mich., 81 Wareham S8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Biower ©o., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Drouve, The G, C »., Bridgeport, Ct, 
National Pancoast Ventilator Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying meee ned | Co., 672) 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile wow tt Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. &. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Wing, L. J. Mfg. Co., % Liberty St., N. Y. 
Wall Whitening. 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warp Step Motions. 
Am, Loom Co., Reudiville, Mass. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass, 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass 
Birch Brothers, Somerv!'le, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philade)- 


Joseph, 


Saginaw, 


ia. 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Maas. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon. D. R., & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rnsden Machine Co, Warren R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Am. Watchman'’s Time Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Waterproof Floors. 
Warren 4roa, Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife, WB. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, ©. 


Detector 
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“ ater Wheel Governors. 
Ugpese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoer, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cuhoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hoasiery.) 
Altemus, W. W. & son, Philad-!Iphise. 
Foster Machine Co., Wesificld, Mass. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia. 
Uulversal Wiuding Co, 95 South 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Beggs, James & Co., 9 Dey St., New York. 
Dodge Mtg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Uo, Saginaw, Mich 
Wool Burrer. 
Cheesman Co., 27 William St., New York. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
(india Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Atlus foundry and Mech. Co., Newark, N.J 
Gerry, Geo. & Son, Athol, Mass 
Sargente’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 
Weolen and Wersted Machinery. 
7 W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phils, 
4 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cheesman Co., 27 William St, New York. 

— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R, & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Blig, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
—— Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
ad. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring. 
field, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., #72) 
Germantown Ave , Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Philips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Weol Shoddies. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Hanter, Jas. Machine Co., No. 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinerv Co., 672 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


8 reet 


Adams, 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedfor:|, Mass. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Maas. 
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Cotton Yarns. 
American Peg Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chaunc , Boston. 
Barnesvi ie, ‘ite. Co., Barnesville Ga. 
Buckingham & Paulson, 83 Leonard 8t., 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook. Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8. ,517 Wool Exchange, New York 
Eddy & Street Providence, R. 1 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Indian Orchard Co., ndian Crohans, ' 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 
Mitchell, Jas. %s '& Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Mentgamery, < 5, Co. Line? oem, Ct. 
Monument ills, usatonic, M 
Morgan, E. A. 4 Pranklin St., N. *. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co, New Bed 
ford ass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg . Uo, Conway ; Mase. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
Cetten Yarns Wool ‘Spun. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Fran mnt ~ lols Me 


Gassed Y¥ 
Dodds, J. 8., 517 Wool Ezehan e, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
wreene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed. 

ford, Mass 

Glazed Yarns. 

Eichmann & Steinberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. 
Maicolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Wind: Locks. Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 5¢ Franklin St., N.Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 


Marness Twine. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., .Y. 
aot Cy & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 

et S 
Morgan, E. A., 5¢ Franklin St., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westtteld, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mas 


Mosiery and Knitting ‘nmall 
sosaaes 2 Mfg Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, a 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Greene & Danieis Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 


H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
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Sqpepee.B.. , Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Coiton Yarn Co., New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. ¥ 
Walcott & ‘Campbell 8 inning Co, Jew 
York Mills Neve mT o Ke 
Warren, W W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Dodds, J. 8.,517 Wool Exchange,New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway,N. Y. 
Indian Orcvard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lerimer, Wm. } os & 80ns Co, Philadelphia. 
Montgomery, J. . R. &Co., Windsor Locks, 
Jonn 
gr E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, waten. 5 Mass. 
ehair Yarn 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, K. I 
Skerry, A.T, & Co., 47 Leonard 8t., N.Y. 


Novelty Wagrue, Dneeie, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
— & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, Sew 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, P Phila,Pa. 
sampomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N. Y. 
Silk Yarns. 
Cyeney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eady & Street, Providence, R. I. 

a & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 
ork. 

Mason, Dan’l, Voorhis Mill, Paterson, N. J. 

Ryle. Wm, & Co, 54 Howard 8t, N. Y. 


Weoolen and Merino Varna. 
Boyer. B. F, & Lo, Camden, N. J. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unienville, Conn, 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Hyde, E. &. *, Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. or Co.. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Salkeld, A. Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y. 
Skerry, A. t. '& Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mass. 

Wersted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
= Richara, 17 Bank S8t., Philadel- 


pbia 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 
P-casset Worsted Co.. Thornton, R.I. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. ¥ 
Skerry. A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥. 
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NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
RELIABLE CREDITS. 
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HE current issue of the «« Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 
points about every applicant for credit :— 
WHAT IS HE WORTH! 
WHAT IS His CHARACTER! 
HOW DOES HE PAY! 
The «« Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 


OFFICES: 
New York City— Boston—Philadciphia - Baltimore —Chicago—St. Louis —Cincinnati—Bufialo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—/ocester—Cleveland— Utica — St. Paul -Kansas City. 
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Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


Needle Knitters; 6-17 
Point Loopers; 2 Marphy Double Thread 
Trimmers & Welters; 1 Cyclone Dryer, 
Stocking Boards; 1 Tom Tom; | 10 ft. Oxidi- 
zer; 1 Chrome Machine; 2 Hydro Extrac. 
tors (folhurst). Shafting, angers, Kettles, 
Erc. LEONARD & WcCOY, 161 
Washington St... New York Uity. 


Wanted, Inducements. 


A manufacturer of knit gloves now Iecat- 
ed in large city, would like to remove to 
smaller tuwn where some inducements are 
offered. Eastern Sates. Bu-iness establish 
ed 4 years and steadily growing. Address 
‘Mill,” care of Textile World. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine Water-Power in Seuthern 
Va., about 45 miles from the N. Curotina 
line, including 213 acres fer plant rites, 
and a special charter authorizing reciion 
ofdam, and establishment of cotton, or 
any other mills or factories Auihor 
ized Capital #3,000,000. Charter confer< all 
corporate powers needful for an extensive 
industry. Property immediately on R. R. 
Average horse power 5714, minimum 3535. 
Extraordinary storage capxcity besi‘es, 
due to peculiarities of river basin, Bec»use 
of solid even stone foundat on, immense 
derosits of stone in immediate proximity 
on tract, and cheap, abundant labor, «iam 
can be erected at low cost. Site tor power 
house above highest floods. Exhaustive 
maps and drawibgs of river and its sur. 
roundings. Very favorable reports from 
Mr. Stephen Greene, of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston; Mr. Janon Fisher, recently 
head of the Baltimore City Engineerine De- 
partment; and Capt. Marcellus French of 
Houston, Va., C. F. 

“Abundant supply of reliable opera- 
tives, with ratesef wages as low as 
anywhere in the United States,” re- 
ports Mr. Greene, among other things as 
point favorable te a cotton mill. For terms, 
copies of plants. drawings and reports, etc., 
address, W. CABELL BRUCE, Equit- 
able Building, Baltimere, Md. 


BANKRUPT SALE. 


Property Known as Hampshire Blanket Co., 
At Williamsburg, Mass. 


Water Power, Steam Engine, Mills and 
Machinery complete for making Woolen 
Blankets. Must be sold entire or in parcels 
at once. Correspondence invited for sale of 
machiner, or entire plant, 


FRANK A, BROOKS, Trustee. 
Williamsburg, Mass. 


COTTON FACTORY FOR SALE. 


A good thing forthe rfght party. A water 
power cotton factory now running in part, 
and bringing in good revenue to leaser. Can 
be secured at agreat bargain because of 
owners inability tojlook after it. A two 
cent stamp will secure full particulars to one 
interested and who means business, Ad- 
dress J, A. WIGGS, President, Starkville, 


Miss. 
WANTED. 


Boes Knitter or Fixer on mixed cotten 
Hose and 1.2 Hose, Children’s Ribbed gonds 
and 200 needle Hose. made on latch mach- 
ines Must understand Ribbers, Loopers 
and Weilters and must be one who can man 
age heln. In applying, state experience, 
age, make of different machines formerly 
handled end price expected per day. A per- 
manent po-ition forthe right man. Address, 
THE RaLeiGu Hosiery Co., Raleigh, N.C. 


20 Spring Board 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Woolen Mill For Lease. 


In Rochester, N. H., noted for its excel’ent 
railwey facilities, brick mill 110 x 50, 4 
stories; three story annex, 25x35 Two4s8-inch 
upright Hunt wheels of l«te pattern, rated 
62H. P. each; one used for operating the 
mill and other for fire pump; combined or 
separate as vesied. 

Water gives about 50 horse pcwer the year 
around. Two thirds of time gives full capac. 
ity of wheels. Supplementary 100 horse 
power Brown Automatic Steam Engine, 
practically new, sufficient torun the whole 
ofthe machinery Main belts and 700 feet of 
shafting. 

The mill is equipped with woolen machin. 
ery, some of which is modern. HUalf o: mill 
provided with automatic sprinkling system; 
2 hydrants in yard. With very few changes 
can be rendered acceptable to the Mill Mu. 
tual Insurance Companies. 

I will lease thi. fuctory for a term of years, 
to right parties, at a figure below the cost 
of operating a+team power plant, and will 
guarantee fo get them exempt from taxation 
tor a te: m of ten years. 


C. E. CLARK, Rochester, W. H. 
DESIGNER. 


A man with overtwenty years’ experience 
on quilts, covers and damask of all kinds, 
desires a position with a first class firm. Al 
sketcher. Would go anywhere. Address, 
X Y Z, care of Textile World. 








Superior Locations 


for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 














WANTED. 


Hydraulic Pressers, with st am 


Good 
Address “Dry,” care Textile World. 


plates. 
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Approved by The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Up-to-date 
Mill owners re- 
duce the cost of 








production by 
installing new 
and improved 
machinery. 

Artificial Light 
either means a 
heavy loss of 
power in run- 
ning large dyna- 
mos, or big gas 
bills. 

One of WING’S ACETYLINE GAS 
GENERATORS will supply your gass- 
ing machinery for cloth and yarn singe- 
ing, and turn artificial sun light into 
your mill at a minimum cost. 





Send for our pamphlet on Acetyline Gas 
ft. r Mills and Factories. 


L.J. Wing Mtg. Go., 95-97 Liberty St., W.Y. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & 8B O., 
Worsted .°. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggelia Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. ‘ 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


...Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 





Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- | 


tractor. 


How do you 
Store your Oil? 


For economy, durability, satety 
and convenience, nothing equals 
the Wiley Patent Safety Oil Cabi- 
net. Approved by underwriters. 
For sale by all Mill Supply Houses 
or write to 








N.Y. Oil Cabinet Co., New York City. 














Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS, 4&6, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 





Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 
TEE 


Simplex Time Recorder. 


Made in Three Sizes for 30, 
50 and 100 People. 
M4EE your time-keeping an individual! 
matter with each employee. Itis a big 
incentive to punctuality when the employee 
always hes to make HIS OWN record of time 


i ae 











kee, Wis. 23 





Hey wood Bros, & Wakefield Co , Gardner and ¢ 


Send for Catalogue and Priecs. 

Simplex Time Recorder Co., Mfrs 
Home Office and Fetry, Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 

| Western Office, 2°2 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. N. E. Sell- 

| iog Agents, F. K. Moore & Co., 77 Oliver St., Bceetcn, Mase 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLi 
or inguiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 
TEXTILE WOKLD,” as full purticulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
abie agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


tarnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1829 Weolen Supt., or asst. or dyer. 

Age 85; Awerican; mariied. Has 
worked on kerseys. coverts, worsteds, _cassi- 
mere®, etc. Is familiar with Davis & Farher 
jackets and mules, and Crompton & Knowles. 


880 $s 


Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 
signer. Over25 years experience as 

Supt. and designer. Has designed and man. 
ufactured nearly all clarses of goods made 
in a woolen mi Y, in wool and wur-ted, such 
as shawls, blankets, beavers, kerseys, chev 
iots, fancy cassimeres, Ove:coatinys, wors- 
ted suitings, etc. 53 years old, married, with 
tamily. Would go west or nearly anywhere. 
Wants a mill where he can permanen:ly set- 
tle and give them the benefit of his expe- 
rience as a manufacturer. A first-class man. 
Manager er Supt. of a woolen 

1890 miil, wae understands designing, 
is open to an engagement. #4 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor- 
steds, overcoatings, etc. Good references. 
9 Supt. of Woolen or Worsted 
185 l Mil, who understands designing, 


open to a position. 23 years of age; an 
2 : single. Well recommended, and 


with good experience. 

. t.,. Designer or Overseer of 
1823 Seleihe. Awe 41; Bagieow; mnenes. 
Large experie: ce on fancy cassimeres, Cioak- 
ings, beavers, meltons, plaid backs, golf caps, 
rugs, uvion wo sted suitings and government 
work, flannels, face-finished goods, and can 
make them up from the yarn. Is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowlesand Englishlo ms. 




















¢ j n Superintendent or De- 
1398 } tee recngnized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 


superintendent. 

=dy B= stant Supt. Woolen. A 
1575 pe ee Phitadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has bad more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
to geta start where there is fair ehance of 


advancement. Age 28, single. 
L a 

> Supt. Worsted Warn Mill. 55 
1856 years old; Scotch; married. All 
kinds of worsted yarns in the gray mix- 
pres aad mottled, especially fine numbers. 
Bradford system. 


























COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Agent or Sesnsuces. Good re. 


-_—— 
1877 ferences. Recen:ly assistant man. 
ager of a large mill. Fully competent. 
1806 EK would like to correspond with 
some president or manager of some 
cotton mill now running or any new mill now 
being constructed, whe would like to engage 


a competent superintendent. I want to en- 
gage with a cloth mill of any number of spin- 
i 
a 








les not exceeding 10,000. My price is $1,000 

pat with no loss of time. I am a practi- 
cal manufacturer, of long experience as over- 
seer and superintendent. Iam a good man. 
ager,full of push and energy, and I have a 
good record as a hustler for big pre duc. 
tions and making money for my employers. 


Strictly temperate. 

1802 Supt. or agent of small cotton or 
knitting mill, or would take a posi- 

tio. as Overseer ot co.ton carding. 33 years 

old; American. Has worked on sheetings, 

shirtings and fancy goods, and hosiery and 

mill supplies. Wants about $25 per week. 


1867 Assistant Manager who under. 
OUl stands the handling of cottons and 
linens, desires position in acotton mill. 24 
years of age; American; unmarried. Can 
sati:fy anyoue in regard to references, ex- 
perience, etc 


1872 Supt. and Carder of Cotton. 
Has handled all classes of goods 
35 years; American, married, Best of refer 


ences. 
1806 Supt. of a Cotten Weaving 

. Mill, colored or white, 5,000 to 10,000 
spindles; or Overseer of weaving in a cotton 
mill, on any kind of work and any size mill, 
white or colored. Will go Kast, West, North 
or South, Canadacr Mexico. Has had good 
and long exp*‘rience. A married man; 40 
years old, strictly temperate. Can give ref. 
erences as to ability and character. 


1772 Supt. or Overseer of Weaving. 
‘ Age 38; American; married. Lawns, 
fine sheetings and sbirtings, sateens, twills, 
fancies, denims and cottonades. Is fami- 
liar with Whitin, Lowell, Draper, Northrop 
and English machinery. Not at present em- 


ployed. 

493 Cotton Supt. and Carder desires 
position -arge experience on all 

kind of Engli-h and American machinery. 

Thoroughly understands handling Southein 

help. An American; married; 40 years ot 


age. 
1453 Superintendent desires position 
“~ in a cotton mill. Age 28; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine 
sateens, sheetings. ginghams duck, denims, 
cottonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning, spool 
ing and warping machine y. Refers to past 
employers. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, ‘WOOLEN WEAVERS. __ 
1798 Bes Carder, or carder and spin- | 1645 Prerese erica fiias “Worned 


ner. Age 49; English. Large ex- 
perience on fine, medium and coarse wool, 
also wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, cassi- 
mere, flannel , blanket», kerseys. meltons, 
beavers, government goods, etc. Excellent 
re ferences and first class man in every re- 
spect. Was nine years boss carder in oe 
land and has held good positions in this 


country as boss carder and spinner. 
1701 Boss Carder Age 39; English; 
‘ married. Has had large expeiience 
as boss carder in Can«dian mills, al-o held 
positions in England before c ming to this 
country. Has worked on all kinds of wool, 
cotton waste, nungo and shoddy mixes, cas 
simeres, dress goods, knit goods, blankets. 
Can take position at once. Excellent refer 





ences. 

1827 Overseer of Weolen Card 
O=! Room. Has worked on blankets, 
robes, friezes, cheviots, kerseys, flannels, 


knit goods, cassimeres, hair lines and unions. 
Age 34; American; married. Wants not less 


than $3.00 per day. 

1801 Overseer of Carding. Age 27; 
‘ German; married. Dress goo.s, 

knit goods, wool and cotton mixes, blunkets 

and paper makers’ felts, Is famisiar with 

all kinds of American machinery. Wants 

$3.00 per day. 





166( Overseer of Woolen Carding’ 

Does not want to go out of N, FE, 
States. Age48; American; married. Many 
years’ experience as overseer and has excel. 
lent references. Has worked on nearly every 
class of goods manufactured in N. E., and is 
familiar with nearly all machinery. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1 86 Overseer of Cotton Carding; 

31 years of age; marri (1; of English 
paren'age; desires position in the Middle, 
Atlantic or New England Sta'es. Familiar 
with Lowell, Pettee, Biddeford, Woon 
socket, Whitin, Mason and all makes of 
pickers of above machinery, Good refer- 
ences. 


18° 3 Boss Carder of Cotton. 38 years 
Cv oid; married; an American; who 
can also handle a weave room of from 300 to 
500 looms, wishes to make a change. Has 
had over 15 years’ experience in New Eng. 


land mills. Best of ref- rences. 

1880 Second Hand in Card BReom 
O% or Second Hand of Combers. 25; 

America: ; unmarried. 6 years’ experience 

on fine and coarse cotton, incluving Sea 

Island, Egyptian, Peeler, etc. Best of refer- 


ences. 
1884 Overseer of Cetton Carding. 
42 years old; French; married: de- 
sires a position in any mill north of Penn. 
svivania. Long experience in several large 
New England mills. Familiar with al] 
makes of English and American machin- 
ery. Best of references. Has one son in 


family, third band in card room. 
1759 Overseer of Carding Room. 

‘OY Age %. Has worked on fine and 
coarse yarn, and understands all makes of 
machinery in carding Good manager of 
help by speaking different languages. At 
present overseerinasmall mill. Excellent 
reference as to character and ability. Wants 
trom $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 











in weave room siuce he was 17 years old as 
weaver, fixer and secondband of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suiting=-, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard looms. Excellent references. 
187 Woolen Overseer of Weave 
room. American; married. Very 
large experience in New England mills, on 
union cassimeres, chinchillas, dress goods, 
meltons, kerseys. fancy woolen suitings, and 
government goods, niso fine fancy worsted 


suitings. Knowles & Crompton looms. A 1 

references, 

14 RY Weaver or Wool Sorter. Has 
O} worked on cussimeres, cheviots, 


tricots, kerseys and cloakings. 


ences. 
1688 Overseer of Weaving in large 
VO mill, designer in small mill, or as 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 88; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cassimeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 

Strictly temperate and industrious, 
Boss Weaver. Ilias worked on 


1805 tancy dress goods, cashmeres, ging 
hams, tancy worsteds, coatings, lenos and 
Jacquards. Has also some knowledge of de 
signing. English; age 36. 


Good refer 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1806 Wanted a Situation as Boss 

Weaver or Second Hand, on any 
kind of plain weaving in cotton, wool, or jute 
mill. Has had 10 years’ experience as boss 
weaver and 15 years experience as second 
hand and loom fixer. Am a married man, 
sober, steady, a good manager of help and a 
hustler for good productions. Can give good 
references as to ability, sobriety, and charac. 
ter. Will go to any part of U. 8., Canada or 
Mexico. 


738 Overseer of Weaving, Drawing 
ie in, Warping, Slashing, and all prep- 
arations, 14 years experience in colored mill 
in Manchester, Eng.,and two years in this 
country. Age 37; English; married. Has 
worked on sateens, drills, dress goods. zeph- 
ers, turkish towels, and can pick out own pat- 
tern for weaving and drawing-in. Under 
stands the different makes of looms. Wants 
$3.00 per day. 


1879 Overseer of Weaving or Assist- 
Of ant supt. 17 years’ experience in 
New England cotton mills, having charge of 
1300 loows for 6 years recently, Fine and 
coarse goods on a)] well known machinery. 
Best of references. 


1752 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

“= or Supt. in small mill. 80 years of 
age; American, and married. Have worked 
on all kinds of plain and fancy cottons and 
thoroughly understand jacquard work. Will 
go any where in the U.S. Best of references. 





1 826 Wanted by Steady, Industrious 

Os man, asituation as overseer, in Tape 
mill. Has had considerable experience, but 
aoes not know everything, but willing toim- 
prove. $2.25 per day. Has been overseer a 
short time, and has perfect control of help. 
Age 46; English; married. No family. 
Would go anywhere, and settle. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1691 Boss Spinner Large experience 
7 in first-class N. E. mills on flannels 
and all kinds of fancy cassimeres. KEnglish- 
man; age 50; married. Refers to past em- 


ployers. 

1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner- 
Would take twisting. Age 2-; Eng. 

lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 


ability and character. 
633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
JID move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman. 





1862 Overseer of Spinaing. Is used 
= toJohnson & Bassett, Davis & Fur- 
ber and Campbell & Clute machines. Has 
had 18 years’ experience us an Overseer. Is 
a handy mas, and can give good references, 


Wool, cotton and mixtures. 

1834 Overseer of Spinning. Experi- 
« ence covers eignt years us second 

hand and fixer and eleven years as Overseer. 

Has handled nearly all kinds of goods. Is 

an expert fixer. Worked on Davis & Furber 


mules, Age 38; American; married. 
1820 Overseer in Woolen Spinning. 
Os Has worked on Jadies’ dress good-, 
cassimeres, cheviots, beavers, ali wool, and 
wol and cotton, and wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes,from 1 run to 9% Davis & Furber 
Johnson & Bassett and Platt mules and jacks 
Reters to past employers. Wants $2.50 per 
day. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1068 Overseer of Frame Spinning, 
O Twisting, Spooling and Warping de. 
sires position and would accept that of sec 
ond-hand. Has worked in some of the best 
mills in N. E. (37 years old, an American and 
single) on Nos. running trom 4s to 80s. Is 
familiar with Whitin, Mason, Biddeford and 
Lowell machines. Will gotoanyofthe N E. 
or Middle States. Al references, and does 


not expect a fancy price. 
1869 Overseer or Second Hand of 
OVY ring spinning, cone winding, twist. 
ing, spooling, cop winding, reeling. 27 years 
of age; American; single. Of good expe- 
rience on fine and coarse cotton yarns. 
Competent and reliable and used to hand- 
ling all the well known makes ot machiaery. 


Will goanywhere. Good references. 
1779 Boss Mule Spinner. Now em. 
bie ployed in South, but wants to 
change on account of climate. Has had 15 
vears’ experience as a cotton spinner. wort - 
ing up to overseer from back boy. Is well 
nequainted with all makes of English mules, 
also latest Mason mules. and i+ familiar with 
tie working of all drafts and twists. Mar.- 
ied; 30 years old, and temperate. 


Boss Spinner of Cotton. 50 
1889 years ol, American; married. 
Familiar with all classes of hosiery yarns 
nnd all makes of machinery; 16 years’ ex- 
perience Wages expected $125 per month. 


Best of references. 
1690 Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
Is French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9's 
to 50’s. First class reference-~-. Two years’ 
experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 








KNITTERS. 








1833 Wanted. A position as superin 

tendent of woolen mill manufactuc 
ing wool, or wool mixed horlery or under 
wear. Is a practical man, understands 
carbonizing and mixing of stock, ete. 


References turnished. 
1819 Overseer or Second Hand of 
. Knitting. Am 27, married, and an 
Americ+n. Have worked on silk, worsted, 
lisle, cotton and fancy mixed yarns. Under 
stand Scott Williams, Snyder & Fisher, 
or any latch needle machines. Will work fo 
reasonable wages and go anywhere in N, E. 


and Middle States. Best of references. 
1874 & Responsible Boss Knitter 
of 18 or 20 years experience. 36 yr-. 
ot age; American married. Thorougs lyunder 
Stands unde! weer and hosiery knitting, flat 
and cirenlar. Excellent references. Will 


go anywhere. 
1824 Boss Kuitter or Fixer on ribbed 
aie underwear. Has worked on fancies, 
double knees and tops and plain work. Is 
familiar with Brinton & Denny, McMichael & 
Wiidman, Huse and Pepper machinery Will 
work for $2.50 or more, according to position. 
18 12 Boss Knitter on latch needles, or 
: sewing mrxcuine fixer. Age 35; 
American; married. Has had twelve years’ 
experience. and can handle any kind of 


latch needles. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. 


1892 An Overseer or Fixer on Stand 
“= ard, Mayo, Scott and Williams, 8. & 
C. rib, Britton and loopers, desires position. 
Has worked principally on fine seamless 
hosiery. 21 years of age; French; single; 
good reterences; six years’ experience. 





DYERS. 


1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper. 
= ience on plushes, dress goods, mo- 
hair and worsted genapped yarns, cotton 
and woolen yarns,raw stock. At present 
employed. but will consider position pay 
ing $3 a day. 
1864 Boss Dyer. Age 34; American: 
married; desires a position. Has 
had good experience on wool and cotton 
mix goods. Employed at present but could 
take new position in about one week. Good 
references. 


186 A First-Class Boss Dyer wants 

position. 50 years old; German, 
single. Has managed some large New Eng. 
land dye houses and is familiar with wors 
teds, ¥oolens, mohairs, knit goods, pieces, 
yarn, slubbing, loo~e wool, carret yarns and 
cotton yarns Will go anywhere and can 
give references that will satisfy anyone as 


to his ability. 
171 Fast Black Dyer on cotton host. 

Olt ery Knows a new and secret pro 
cess of dyeing an aniline tast black, with or 
without the lisle finish. Guaranteed fast 


and sanitary. 
1883 4 Beas Dyer who understands 
* cotton and wool raw stock dyeing, 
piece dyes, knit goods, and has had large 
experience on cotton skein yarns for tha 
webbing trade. is open for a position. 38 
years old; married,and an American. Wil! 
accept a reasonable salary. 
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FINISHERS. 





1792 Boss Finisher, with over 20 years’ 
‘ experience on ail kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Learned business in 
one of the best woolen milils in Scotland and 
has also bad experience in some very good 
mills in this country. Strictly temperate 
and steady, and c-n give good ref-rences as 
to character and ability. Wants position in 
a good, steady-running mill at once. Age 


38 years; married. 
1887 Overseer of Finishing in a cot 
OO ton or worsted mill, baving several 
years’ expe'ience on cotton flannels, shirt- 
ings, blankets, crashes, cotton and worsted 
dress goods, and carriage cloths, ix open to 
& position. 25 years of age; American; 
married, and stiictly temperate. Will go 
to any part of the United States, except 


West. Best of references. 

1489 Boss Finisher, Second ha:d or 
O- Boss Shearer. Well experienced; 

excellent references, English; age 27; 


single. 
1716 Finisher. Age 29; English; mar. 

) ried. Has woreed as wet finisher 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer, 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor- 
steds, dress goods a~d face fini-hed goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Ea-tern States. Oan 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 


of references. 
1870 Wanted, position as cotton fin- 
o4 isher. American; age 48; married. 
Thirteen years’ experience in finishing in. 
terlinings, shirtings, sheetings and cam.- 
brics, in one of the oldest and largest 
bieacheries in the country. Good manager 
of help. Can furnish reference. 


DESIGNERS. 


1789 Designer, or assistant supt. and 
(Ox designer. An Al color designer. 
Can get up good line of tancy weolen and 
worsted goods which will be good sellers 
and profitable to the manufacturer. Gradu- 
ate of a prominent desiening and textile 
school in Germany. Is well posted on all 
kinds of stock, cotton and shoddy, and with 
the general work of a woolen mill. 

















1445 Designer or Finisher, or will 
oO take position as supt. of a small 
mill. German; Protestant; age 36; married. 
Has worked in several New Eng!and* mills, 
and refers tothem. Graduate of the Werden 
Textile Schoo], Saxony. Has worked on ker- 
seys, beavers, cassimeres, cheviotr, etc. Is 





familiar with all makes of American aid 
German machinery. 
Designer, assistant supt., as. 


838 

1 . 5 sistant designer, overseer of weav- 
ing, secondhand large weave room, loom 
fixer, boss spooler, dresser. or mender —_ 
48; American; single. Worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres, dress goods, blankets, chin. 
chillas, cloakings, ete Al! patterns of 
Crompton & Knowles looms, Davis & Furber 
spooling, dressing and weaving machinery, 


and Worcester warp compressor. 
188 A German Designer, who un- 

On derstands all machinery necessary 
tor the manufacture of men’s wear, woolen 
or worsted, is open to a position at $3000 per 
year. Eight vears’ experience in Germany 
and five years’ in one of the largest mills in 
the United States. 388 years of age, and 
single. Best of references. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








1803 Roll Coverer. I have done the 
. work for a number of the largest 
cotton and worsted mills in this cown. 
try. and am well known throughout the 
trade Have beeninthe business 35 years, 
and can furnish s.iock and tools Would be 
giad to take piece work,if shop is furnished, 
or would tuke a place by the day. Can fur - 
nish be t of references. 


1762 Chemist. Age 23; American. 
“— Wants a position in dye works, 


print works or bleachery. $15 a werk to 





starton. Excellent references. 
1835 Beamer, Twister, also under. 
ere stans drawingin and splitting. 


Has worked on 
shirtings 


ging- 
and cotton 


Age 27; Americau. 
hams, dress goo.ls, 


worsted. 

174 { @ixer. Age 24; American; single. 
Is familiar with Boss, Invincible, 

McMichael & Wildman, Brinton, Denny and 

Victor machines. Wants $15a week. 


185 Machinist in Woolen Mili. 
Cun repair looms, cards, mules, 

etc., of every description, al-o worsted ma- 
chine y. Un erstands forging tools and has 
tair knowledgs of electricity. Ten yeais ex. 
‘rience in some of the best mills in New 


ngland. 
1845 Fixer or secondhand. Age 40; 
“ American; married. Worked on all 
kinds of spring needle work, also latch to a 
good extent, Gauze underwear, rubber 
lining, cuff knitting and ribbed hosiery. 


1865 Machinist end Fixer. Has had 

“ elght years’ experience. 2% years 
old; English; single Is theroughly tami 
liar with Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, Merrow, 
Union Special, Lamb, Pepper, and Hep 
worth and Beattie loopers 





1873 Master Mechanic in co ton cor. 
“ poration. Has had large experi- 
ence. Middle aged; strictly temperate. A 


graduate of a technical -chool, Learned 


carpenter’s trade and machinist’s. 
1866 Overseer of Burling and Sow. 
~ ingo (Cloth Examiner in commis 
si nhouse. Have had 2 years’ experience 
in the cloth room and can handle any class 
of w o'ens or worsteds, either dress goods 
or men’s wear. 41 years old; Irish; married. 
Best ot references. Have arson 19 years old 


whois a percher and brusher. 
1881 Paymaster or Bookkeeper. 
Agent or Manaver Wood or Iron 
working pliant Or smal)lcotton mill. 28 years’ 
experience. Expertaccountant. Can take 
charge of al' the office work in large factory 
or do all myselrin small factory. Good ret 
erences. Will go anywhere in New England 


or Midole States 
1704 Boss Dyer. Ave 36; English; sin 
gle. Is familiar with dyeing cotton 
yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 
and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 
firms in England. also for export work. 
1810 Dresser Tender. Age 23; Cer- 
man, Single. Is familiar with Davis 
& Furber and Cleveland dressers. Will not 
change for less than 20 cts. per hour. 








1885 Chief Eagineer, or master me- 
“ chanic; 20 years’ experience in 
large Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
cotton mills, is open to a position in any 
part of the United States. 89 years old; 
married, and an American. Understands 
all modern makes of motive machinery, in 
cluding engines, boilers, »umps, electrical 
machinery, etc. Good references. 











Manulacturers’ Selling Agents. 


THOS. H. DOANE, *°?*UMekcor Tet 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 
SELLING DIRECT FROM MILLS. 


Woolen and Cotton Accounts Solicited. Ample Room for Storage. 


References given. Bond if necessary. 





F.GUTMAN. M. WAGNER 


M. WACNER & CoO., 


Direct ‘Selling Agents for Hosiery and Underwear Mills, 


RENSHAW BUILDING, 2/3 NINTH STREET, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Selling Jobbing Trade Exclusively. 
Correspondence Solicited with Manufacturers Wanting Selling Agents. 





Charleston Export & Commission Co. | WILLIAM B. CHARLES. 


SELLING AGENTS for MILLS _ 
pee ring Bin meg ee Goviots, Thest Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
ng, Shirting, Drilling,Duck, Kerseys, Plaids, . . 
Ticki , Hosi >, ls, Seine, Twine, 
ching, Heaters: Towels seine. reine, | ‘Silesia, Sateens 
Wrapping Twine. for the Underwear Trade. 
Office and Sample Room, 30 Hayne St., Amsterdam, ™ N. Y. 


CHARLESTON,S C. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 
GHOoRGEH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN. 


229— CHURCH ST.— 23! PHILA. 
SOLIS + : BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 

















TAS Ss t 864 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION THE ALFRED S. HATHAWA 


i 8 RCHANTS SAMPLE-CARD Co. 


ike \ 
SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR OF. 9 30 Wan oe & OF 


FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE 
nd 35 SULLIVAN STKERT NEW YORK, N. \ 








Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, ; 


95 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Entire Fifth Floor. 
pe we ve pe ee eee ee ve ve pe pe pe pe vet Pe ae oe ee oe 


ARTHUR FF". GRAY, 


Mill Architect and Engineer, 
Exchange Building, 58 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Preperties. 


C. A. M. PRARAY & CO., 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Banigan Building, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Plans and Specifications furnished for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Woolen and Carpet Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works. 


Praray’s [Emproved Construction for Mills. Etc., a Specialty. 
Old Mille Re-orgainzed and Extended. 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


A fine Textile Course by mail. Situa- 
tions secured. Write at once for full 
particulars. 


0-7. 














PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. L. LEE, President. 





(OA WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


DICTIONARY 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps ofcompetent specialists. 


Q!} Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with S« ottish Glomary, etc, etc. 
: \ L- an ‘« First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 


ail 
| 
a Specimen hae th books sent 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publis hers, Springfield M Mass 


AN OPPORTUNITY !_ cma, 


CLARK OPENERS. 
BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


On account of necessary changes in plans on the part of the purchasers of a 
number of CLARK OPENERS or PICKERS and of BRAMWELL FEEDERS, the 
undersigned have at their disposal several of each of the above machines. 

They are of somewhat greater capacities and heavier construction than the 
standard type; a majority of them have never been used and an exceptional op- 
portunity is offered to textile mills requiring FIRST-CLASS openers or feeders. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 
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STEPS TO SUCCESS. 


Hundreds of ambitious men 
in this country are study- 
ing with The American Cor- 
respondence School of Tex- 





tiles, taking courses in all 
kinds of mill work, and fit- 
ting themselves for better 
positions and more salary. 


Way Don't You? 


Write 
giving full 
C. P. BROOKS, Director, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





for free catalogue 


particulars to 





| 


PHILADELPHIA | 


TEATILE SCHOOL. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in De-igning, Weaving, 
Carding, Spinning, Chemistry, Dye 
ing and Finisbiog. 


— 1900. 


Way classes open October lat, 1900; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Sth, 1900. 








Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Illustrated Year Book and other infor 
mation addre«s 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





THE 
NEW BEDFORD 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Universally recognized as 


America’s Model Textile School 


Equipment Unexcelled. 
Practical Instructors. 
American Machinery. 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition 1900. 


Free catalogue with full particulars will 
be mailed on application. 


C. P. BROOKS, 


Managing Director. 








LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


Che most complete Textile 
School in America. 





New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 


LOWELL MASS. 
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To WIND LINEN YARNS from the SKEIN 


WRITE TO 


W. W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


2824 North 4th Street, —- - — PHILADEEPHIA, "PA. 


AUTOPIATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 











[his machine ifons ‘and presses 
ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 
smooth finish and most attractive ap- 
pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. It does not 
break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. 
Knitting mills using them are greatly 
pleased with results. This method of 


finishing is sure to come into universal 





use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





] 
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> 
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7 Pure Flake Graphite, — 
U THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. aaa 
= Sample and Pamphlet Free. =) 
«JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N.J. © 





Fae and 
Steel Frame 


Mill Baskets 


Are replacing all other kinds 
where bard usage is given and 
wh re lightmess, strength 
durability and cheapness are 
» consideration. Some of the 
comparative results in big mills 
are remarkable. Send for our 
booklet. We make all styles and 
shapes. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 





without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 
95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 





All Mills Use Key Seaters 
in their Machine Shops. 






THE LAKE PORTABLE 
KEY SEATER 


Will enable you to cut Key Seats on any size Shafting during the noon hour, and without removing the 
shafting from the hangers, Write for particulars. 


The John Leisenring Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Belmont and Elm Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. .mmmemereece= 












—— 


ENUCKLE- JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. =r 





FASTON™” BURN HAM ‘Nn E Co. 


ALL KINOS OF »sMAC 
| Opindle|senmcuncgew Meher Rl 
ZAP 

ustD in THE Me COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 













| WORSTED ‘is 
WAVING ANITTING. 


~__ |FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


=j Meaair Plushes, 


—i.J Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861, —~— 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Cotton Yarn. 


The situation in the cotton 
market is practically unchanged, and 
the monotonous reports which we have 
been compelled to make for several 
months of large stocks and slight de- 
mand are still unfortunately true. 

The buyers of cotton yarn have not 
been able to secure any increased busi- 


yarn 


ness for their knit and woolen pro- 
ducts, consequently they have pur- 
chased yarn in small quantities. 
Their knitting frames and looms 
are to a considerable extent idle, 
and they find large stocks of 
yarn on hand. Under such con- 
ditions prices continue depressed, 


and there are no signs of any immedi- 
ate improvement. The curtailment of 
production by cotton yarn spinners has 
prevented matters from being worse 
than they are now, but has failed to 
put the business on a healthy basis. 
Radical measures in the way of the 
reduction of working time in the cot- 
ton yarn mills are necessary. Torlay 
the ‘buyer has the advantage, and will 
continue to have it as long as large 
stocks of yarn remain on hand. In cer- 


tain cases where knitters and weavers 
require yarn that is not in stock they 
are compelled to pay full prices, but it 
is seldom that the buyer cannot find 
stock already spun to meet his require- 
ments. 

The 
period 


trade is passing through a 
which direct result of 
over speculation on the part of all 


hands including cotton dealers, spin- 


is the 


ners, weavers, knitters, and dealers in 
goods. How long the process of re- 
adjustment will continue is a problem. 
There are only two remedies to which 
it is hardly necessary to call the atten- 
the 
decreased production. 


increased de- 
We 


tion of trade, viz., 
mand, or 


quote as fdllows: 


14/1 123 to 13 
16/1 13} to 134 
20/1 13} to 134 
29s 134 to 14 
26s. , r ; 14 to 144 
14/2 . ‘ ; , . 138 to 134 
16/2 134 to 14 
20/2 . . 134 to 14 
\ ; ; , . 144 

30/2 15 to 154 
40/2 22 to 23 
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W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL CoOoOTTton 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 








Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
oisny manner desired by the wadee © AWTUOCKET, B.I. 


INCORPORATED 1884. 
STANDARD THREAD CO., 


Manufacturers of 


| SPOOL COTTON 


For the Manufacturing Trade. 
NEw LTorR_z city. 


BARNESVILLE MFC. CO. 


BARNESVILLE, CA. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR YARNS, 


Peeler, Bleached, Egyptian or any colors desired. Also, 
FINISHERS AND BLEACHERS 
of piece goods, underwear, towels, yarns, etc. 


THE ONLY USERS OF JACKSON’S FORMULA OXIDIZED BLACK 
FOR HOSIERY. 




















We solicit your patronage. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK OFFICE and SALESROOMN. 910 N. WY. Life Bidg., N. ¥. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 





Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerised Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various 
Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


Carded and Colored Cotton for Mixing With Wool 


Machined, or in Roving. 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. what they do not own and buying 
what no one else owns. 

The conditions of business have net These speculators can make money 
improved particularly for spinners, al- each season at the expense of the 
though there has been larger move- manufacturers, who are not able to 
ments of yarn the past month than manipulate the markets. 
previously. It would probably be im- The following quotations are close to 
possible for a spinner of carded yarn’ the prices at which the yarn can be 
to sell anything today at a _ profit. bought today. 

There are some yarns in the market, Southern Frame Cones,— 
which always sell at lower rates thar 63 fe ; ; . 183 to 14 
others, but their prices have been ned 103 and 11s ; 44 
recently to depress the prices of the 19s and 14s . 144 to 144 
best grades, as well. All spinners 6s . | 144 to 15 
have felt the pressure of such stocks x 
, en 183. P ; ; . 1d 
in the market. The only remedy y 

’ 20s. . ; ; . 15 tol§ 
seems to be now, either decreased pro- . ‘ 
duction, or an increased demand. 22s ‘ c 198 ra a 

The decreased production certainly 248 - ' - 16 to 164 
must come, unless prices advance, as 308. , : ¢ - 174 to 18 
spinners cannot afford to make yarn, 478 - . . ° » 24 1025 
when present stocks of cotton are ex- 508 . . . - dL to 32 
hausted, This abnormal condition of Fairly good mule yarn, basis 10s 
trade has largely been brought about cones at lic. Rise 4c. per number. 
by the gamblers in the cotton ex- 14s. . - 16 
changes, who are able to depress and 183. ; . , . 164 to 17 
elevate the market at will by selling 20s. ‘ ; ; . 17 to 174 





New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JAMES E. STANTON, Jr., Agent. 


Branch Offices: 


ALBANY: 38 State Street. 

BOSTON: 77 Bedford Street 

NEW YORK: 346 Broadway ; : 
PHILADELPHIA: 213 Chestnut Street 


. A. VAUGHN, Manager. 

. B. JAMIESON, Manager. 
. 4. CQRR, Manager. 

. H. CORR, Manager. 


 vUSMm 


Mule Spun Hosiery Frame Yarns, 


7 
Yarns, Spinners Single and Twisted, 
of 


Carded and Combed. Carded—Combed — 
Bleached 


Colored Yarns, 


Solid, Mixes Cotton Yarn ; Fine Yarns, 


and Randoms. ‘or Electrical Purposes 


All Nambers 4 to 200. 
From 


American Peelers, Sea Island, Peruvian and 
Egyptian Cotton. 


fo gh COHANNET, ) . 
YLAND, NEMASKET, 

RoTCH, GLOBE. 650,000 Spindl 

N. B. SPINNING, SANFORD, 5 ’ indies. 


Entire product sold direct to consumers through the Company's own offices, 
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ese. ORSWELL MILLS "== 


~ ee F 
ZB 
Z 














COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PR#SIDENT. FRANK B. CUMINS, [REASURER 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 
150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


¥ SIMPLICITY ad QRIGINALITY ° DESIGN” 
DANA WARP MILLS 


Weostbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Gs to 50e—Single and Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 305 to 50s from 


AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 
The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 











iS 


PBPDPAPDLPPO DODD DO 








Manufacturers of 
. 31VES THE ; SILK-LIKE LU 
Renee Comes ta. Fe one ee 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, W L 
Novelty Yarns. wonsreb, mona axn sri, Sececiaeyteceas 


Cotton Warps. cccow asp rusts 
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Woolen Yarn. 





Trade is irregular. At one time 
spinners have more business than can 
well be attended to, and then a dull 


The 
going is varied and divided between 


period is experienced. business 


overcoating manufacturers, men’s wear 


Weavers, hosiery manufacturers and 


ulmlerwear knitters. 
The rubber boot trade is flat and no 


yarn is being made for this class of 
trade. The hosiery business is jusi 
beginning, but the orders are very 
backward and knitters hardly know 


their 
the knitters state that they 


What requirements are to be. 
Some of 
depend on the duplicate business to 
earry them through. 

The underwear business is certainly 
dull. 


forward slowly, and a late business 


The orders have been ccming 
will result; knitters state that it is im 
possible to force business and all that 
can be done is to let buyers take their 
time and buy when they are ready, al 
though how the goods are to be de- 
livered on time is beyond conjecture. 

In ordering stock knitters will take 
no chances: even where the stock must 
come from Europe, knitters will only 
order sparingly. The stock which is 
most largely imported is thread waste; 
much of this is being sold at prices 
ranging from 55 to 61 cts. per pound. 
Natural black tops are 


being sold to 


make certain fabrics. Certain sales 
men are so anxious to sell that 


take orders 


they 


seem willing to without 


considering where the material is to 
Certain willing 
10,000 Ibs. of this 
sheep's grey yarn for immediate de- 
fact the 
black wool market is cornered by cer 
tain dealers, and 500 Ibs. 
more than could be sold, 
doubtful if that amount could be fur- 
nished. This state of affairs will exist 
until September. 

The late, 
have been buying the new wool in the 
West at prices which it cannot be sold 
for in the East. The 
been getting frightened at the present 
state of affairs, and have telegraphed 


come from ones are 


to take orders for 
livery, when as a matter of 


would be 
and it is 


wool clip is and dealers 


dealers have 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., Boston 
216 Church &St., New York. 
206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., - W. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO.,. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


For All Purposes. 


2 & 124 Chestnot st., 74-76-78 Summer St;, 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Lawton Spinning Co., - Providence, R. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
“ude, WARPS 
COTTON 
Nos. 63 to 80s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


40> and above. 
YARNS °°". 
FITCHBURG, 


uss WARPS 


COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 





12 



























Write for Samples. 


E. A. MORGAN, 
54-66 Franklin St., N. Y. City 









LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harsess Twines. 
» Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 





TRY our 


SILKINE “** LISLE SILK FINISH 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black and Bleached Goods 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
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ORT l ae — SONS & Co. 
. LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W, J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


‘Thongs Wel ce Wo rsted 


ALL NUMBERS YARNS, 


Po 
et 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, wv Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
“fice and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila . Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLIS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS-— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns: For 
Braids, etc. 

«Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 













MANFRS. 
OF 





BRISTOL, Fm. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, NN. J. 


C. MOORE & CO., RICHARD CAMPION, 


WANUFACTURERS OF ling Agent for— 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. — Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Jacquard Marness Twines of al! kinds 


on ha.id and made to order. Highland Worsted Mills. 


8.W. be te BTS., 17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills. Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT &T.. PHILA. 
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their men to go slow and make few 
purchases until prices are lowered. 

On the other hand the West has 
plenty of money and can hold their 
wool and, as,no wool can be imported 
if a demand for goods starts in, 
prices for wool will advance. The re- 
sult of all this will be a deadlock be- 
tween the dealers and wool growers, 
and a very late wool clip, all the way 
from 3 to 6 months late. 

Speculation has certainty played a 
sorry part in the Boston wool market. 
We hear of an instance where a wool- 
en manufacturer purchased a lot of 
wool just before the boom at 16 cts. 
from a dealer who had purchased it at 
12% cts. This wool advanced to 22c. 
at which price the manufacturer could 
have sold at a profit of $90,000. He 
wanted 24 cts. and he still owns the 
wool. which now shows a loss of 
$50,000; this is but one instance out of 
many. 

At the recent London sale 181,000 
bales were offered in 14 days (80 April 
15 May) and 170,000 bales were sold. 
There will be 35,000 bales held over 
for next series, July 2d. The sales 
continue well attended and prices on 
Merinos are quoted 5 to 7 per cent. 
higher. 


Worsted Yarn. 





Prices are low, but wool is also low, 
and each time the spinner purchases 
wool he buys for less money. This 
unfortunately applies only to those 
spinners who are not working off old 











JT EBZROADBENT c&@ SONS, 
Woolen Warns 
for Knitting and Weaving, al-o Wool Spun 
Cotton Yarns. Equipment first class, prac. 
tical ‘er small expenses, and low 


ill take work on commission. 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 


prices. 





J. S. DODDS, 


517 Wool Exchange, New Work, N. ¥ 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian und Sea Island, gasred 
and ungassed, nuiural an: dye*. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing « specialty. 


Through HM. A. CAESAR & CO. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Meroerized, 
Turkey Red, cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
83 Leonard St., New York. 
120 Chestnut Street, 530 5th Ave., 
*hila. Chicago. Ills 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consiguments and correspondence solicited, 


E. JENCKES MFC. CoO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, - R. I. 
DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, -~ R./}., 
A. D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED K VieToR & ACHELIS. 


YARNS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK, 
HBdady cé& Street, 


COTTON, YAR N S WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAI DS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, rm. XI. 


DAN’L MASON, 
Voorhis Mills, PATERSON, N. J. 


BUYS JOB LOTS in colored and raw 


SILK YARNS. 


Cash Advances on Sales and Prompt 
Returns. 
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LACE EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


. FOR... 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
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It will pay you to see our 


SAMPLES for SPRING 1902 


and get our prices before placing your season’s orders. 


With our increased capacity 


PROMPT DELIVERIES ARE ASSURED 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


G. A. Schneebeli & Co. 


NAZARETH, PA. 


CEORCE W. CHAPIN, 229 Church St., Philadelphia, 
SELLING ACENT. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


wool purchased at high prices, aul to 
those who have stock yarn which they 
are trying to sell. 

When a spinner has a certain size or 
grade of yarn on hand the customer 
generally wants a grade or size differ 
ent from what the spinner has to sell. 
We know of spinners with stock yarn 
who are offering it at a loss of 20 or 
30 cts, per pound and can get no one 
hold of it. 
an order of 


to take One spinner we 


know of declined 25,000 


pounds, accepting only 5000 pounds of 


the order. He made 2000 Ibs. more 
than the 5000 Ibs. ordered. Be- 


fore the 5000 lbs. was finished the price 


sold no yarn at this price, and today 
this spinner is trying hard to get rid 
of the 2000 Ibs. at a loss of 20 cts. per 
pound from the price at which he 
could have sold his 25,000 lbs. 

The business among the weavers of 
men’s wear worsted trade is very ir- 
Some mills are running full, 
have but few 
The Clay piece dye business is 
add the 
the season 
The 


regular. 
orders. 


the 


while others 
mills who 
their 


pieces 


hest, and to this 


early in distributed 


saroples well. sample 
should have been on the market last 
but it was not before 


March that any were ordered forward, 


December, 











advanced 25 cts. per pound, but he Manufacturers are now busy getting 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR ee 





KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T. SKERRY & wO., 47 LEONARD 47T., NEW YORK. 


WHRIMAR BROS., “ rvracturens or 


Silk, Cotton. Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@S.- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 Amber St., Fhiladeliphia. 


EF. CC. BARTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, Tapes and Bindings 


FOR THE MANUFACTURING TRADE. 
Telephone, 2520 Franklin. 54-56 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made te Order. 





MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
18 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown = of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 
——-MONUMENT MIL..L.sSs,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 

















HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s. 
from 2s to 26s single and ply. 
COTT N y SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 
WHITTIER MILLS, ° - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 
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these out, and on top of this, buyers 
are ordering duplicates in a great hur- 
ry for delivery. 

Cheviots and serges are going out and 
manufacturers are swinging over to 
the undressed worsted finish so much 
in demand. Fancy worsteds are not 
doing so well, but the mills are run- 
ning, and are getting further dupli- 
cates, 

Some of the weaving mills up to this 
time have been securing but few 
orders, and it is our observation that 
the mills selling direct to the trade are 
getting the best business. Some of 
the weavers are ordering yarn each 
day, while others have their orders 
placed, and will not be on the market 
again before July. 

The spinners of French spun yarn 
are securing but few orders from the 
knitters of hosiery, as the duplicate 
business has not yet started in, and 
the early business is running out. The 
weavers, however, are placing some 
orders with the spinners of French 


spun yarn. The dress goods manu- 
facturers are doing a fairly good 
business and are buying yarn, but at 
very low prices. The yarns used 
mostly for dress goods are 2/36s for 
which 60 cts. is being paid. 

The combers are getting some orders, 
but at prices which in most instances 
show a positive loss. We believe the 
season for yarn is going to be late, but 
that a good business will be secured. 

We quote as follows:— 


2/4108 Australian, d 85 to 90 
2/40s Delaine, . , 85 
2/40s half blood, , 76 to 80 
2/30s quarter to # blood, 60 
2/36s quarter blood, . 60 
1/40s half-blood, French spun 
75 
1/30s half blood, French 
spun, . , ‘ . 70 





The American Bridge Company will 
furnish to the LItmois Central R. R. 
Company all of the bridge work required 
on this raifway during 1901. About 3000 
tons of steel will be used. 








are 





Telephone Connection. 


BROUT & F'iITH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave.and Emerald &., PHILADELPHIA. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 


BLEACHERS AND 
DYERS OF 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, FM. I. 





DAVIDSON & BROOKE, _ DRIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 
BLEACHERS 


-Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
sa@- Turkish Towels made up te suit the trade and shipped to afty point. 


2560 No. 3rd St., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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TED STTES ANSE 0. 


FINISHERS OF 


| COTTON FABRICS 


320 Broadway, New York City. 


WORKS AT 


{ NORWICH, CONN. PASSAIC. J. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


| OWNERS OF 


THE STERLING 


‘ Dyeing & Finishing Co.'s | 


Fast Black Plant 


| AT STERLING, CONN. | 


° 
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—Russia is one of the few states, 
writes the U. 8S. Consul at Frankfort, 
which put a duty on imported cotton, 
and this is heavier than that levied 
in most countries, being equivalent to 
almost $5 per 110 pounds, and 
amounts to about two-thirds of the 
value of the staple. Owing to this 
tax, the importation of cotton dimin- 
ished by nearly 72,000,000 pounds in 
1899, while the production of raw cot- 
ton in Russian central Asia increased 
34 per cent. in the same year, 877,521,- 
600 pounds being raised. Grain fields 
in that territory are now planted with 
cotton, as the cultivation of the fibre 
is much more profitable than that of 
wheat. Russia, it may bé expected, 
will soon supply her own needs in cot- 


ton. 





-Tie American Bridge Company will 
furnish to R. H. Hood & Company, the 
@ructural steel for the N. Y. Central 
pier shed to be built on Pier No. 59, 
North River. This will require over 1000 
tons of steel work. 

Bb. B. & R. Knight have purchased a 


Green Economizer for their recently ac- 
quired Nottingham Mill, Providence, 
mf. 


Mercerizing Cotton Velvet. 


} A process has recently been patented 
in Germany for mercerizing cotton velvet 
before cutting. The patentee states that 
all efforts to mercerize the velvet after 
cutting have thus far proved failures. By 
this process the woven goods are satur- 
ated with the alkali solution ordinarily 
used for mercerizing, and then dried, 
either under tension or pressure. He 
claims that a lustre equal ‘to silk is ob. 
tained, that the goods resemble silk vel- 
vets and that itthis lustre stands scour- 
ing and exposure ‘to rain. 





~The American Blower Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., find it difficult to keep abreast of 
their orders. One of the features of its 
business to which this company gives 
special attention is that of handling spe- 
cial drying problems. They have re- 
cently sold dryers for powder, rubber, 
pulp plaster, second-hand bags, curd, 
tobacco and eggs—products differing 
sufficiently to prove their ability to cope 
with anything which may be presented 
in this line. 





—H. G. McKerrow & Company, Boston, 
Mass., have the following orders for 
Tweedales & Smalley’s machinery, re- 
cently received: Walcott & Campbell 
Spinning Company, Utica, N. Y., roving 
frames; Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 
Ss. C., card room equipment; William 
Clark Company, Westerly, R. I., cards; 
Smithfield Cotton Mills, Smithfield, N. C., 
card room equipment. 








FIRTH & FOSTER CO.., 


Dyers and Finishers of 
Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 


Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 


bing and stock dying. 


Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 


MAIEIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 457 Broadway. 





FRANKLIN BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING WORKS, LTD. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF 


COTTON» LINEN FABRICS, 


TOTH STREET, ABOVE 


HAVERFORD ROAD, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Go. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


MERCENHRIZERsSsS AND YDYVERS. 


N York Office: 
Room on Rew Fork Life Building, Ontario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BABABABABABABABA 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pLeacHers “8° MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
sterd nd Wane ) ty heen Pa. 140 Chestn ut St. id Ph 7 adelphi a. 
DUNCAN ce BAIL L IB, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


KNAUSE BLEACHERY 


An-up-to-date plant, specially equipped to Bleach all kinds of 


KNIT GOODS. 


HENRY KNAUSE, Prop., Hamburg, Pa. Satisfaction guaranteed 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, . Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 




















COTTON HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 


We are Dyers of Cotton Hosiery in all the popular Shades, and Fast 
Black, in either Full Lisle, Singed or Plain Finish. Our 
Fast Blacks, unexcelled for beauty of shade and finish, are 
sanitary and stainless. 


Samples showing our dyeing will be mailed on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Also dyers of cotton piece goods and yarns. 


THE POND LILY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 











PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOBGHL & 00, **%axe"rez.r™- 


SOLE AGEN'I'S FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


eee BI leat ING eee 


Perexide of Chicage Office: 
Sodium Works: 16 XN. Clark Street. 


ommend | E ROX DE 


New York. 


Bo.ton Office: 
45 Kilby Street. 





Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
HOSIERY ,YARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Go. uta, 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 











FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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JOHN J. KELLER & C0. 





104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. §6 So. Water St., Providence, R. I. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 





—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO, BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 





- poe: O 
‘ 
New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No, Water St. | 
' JBoston Chicago 






163 Oliver St. 108 Michigan St 






Schoellkopt 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 







~eeA merical Aniline Colors 






Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 










Milwaukee 
Neenah 105 Reed St. 
Watertown Cincinnati 
S 
Providence 215 Walnut St. 
33 Exchange Place Kansas City 
413 West 5th St 
oe -—— s } = 
+ 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 THz Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADELPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. "ticxzx= 


MOoL'T BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


~MANUFACTU RERS OF — 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


—— AL8O 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shades. Wool Scouring. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


AND 














Wm. G. Johnson, Sec’y & Treas Henry C. Johnson, President. R. W. Johnson, Supt. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


WILLIAM G. JOHNSON COMPANY, 


Manufacturer~ of 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS. PURE DYEWOOD 
EXTRACTS and LIQUORS. 


UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


Freight Address, MONTVILLE, CONN 


NEW BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONIAL BLACK 


DOUBLE STRENGTH, UNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users of Black should investigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - ° BOSTON, MASS. 




















Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chitago, Gloversville, N. Y , Toronto and Montreal 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 & 112 BROAD STREET, 

COTTON, WOOL, ALIZARINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 
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AUTOGENE BLACK. 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur 
Black for Cotton. 











Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. 





Requiring No Fixing With Metallic Salts Nor 
Atmospheric Ageing. 





SYvYEBEsS & STREET, 


165 Migh Street. 85 Water Street, 57 North Water Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


188-2137 Front Street, om New Work. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS. 


FAST COLORS FOR WOOL, COTTON AND UNIONS. 


Sulphur Black T, a One Dip Cotton Black of Perfrct Faatness; excellent color 
fur raw stock, hosiery, yarns, etc. Stands cross dyeing. 
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UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL CO. tro 


London, Manchester, Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURERS OO} 


Aniines, Alizarines, Qyewood Extracts, Tanning Extracts, 


Importers of Indigo, Cu'ch and Gambier. 





epee: an! by Head Office for United States and Canada, 
yle Address, “Whyd, Boston.” 
Western Union Code Used. 176 Federal Street, Boston. 


FRED. W. DIXON, Manager for U. 8. and Canada. 


W. A. ROSS & BROTHER, | 
It S. William St., New York. BLEEDING BLACKS 


IMPORTERS OF bleed into the white when washed, 
may be made ABSOLUTELY 


FAST by an after treatment of 
dkeciuhaietdatag mone Re 
Anilines, Dyewood Extracts, “—T 


Alizarines, Bark Extracts, For samples and full particulars, 


a address the manufacturer. 
Cudbear, Archil Liquor. 
L. B. FORTNER, 


WOOD STAINS. | 37-38 strawverry st, - - PHILA, PA. 


PERFEGT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY. 


THE WORK SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Dubois’ Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Mills started with Dye Formula 
for black with lisle thread finish, also with colors and bleaching formulas if desired, taught 
by Mr. Dubois himself. Will contract for every piece of machinery required to start a fast 
biack dye house with dye formula if desired. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The bleck is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crock, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

Stockings dyed in one dip, right from the Knitting machine and leaves the goods strong. 

Best, safest, quickest and finest black in the world. 

Note—I give gratis to anv purchasers of the dye formula with lisle thread finish (patents 
applied for) a \icense tor my latest improved oxidizing machines (patents applied for) that 
does away With all belting and pulleys. 

COST: No. 1—Black warranted positively ungreenable, $3.00 per 100 Ibs, 
o No. 2—Also ungreenable, but not sv fine a finish, $2.50 per 100 Ibs, 
ee No. 3—Almost ungreenable, au all-around black, $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
= No. 4—A black equal to the best of other Dyers, 1.50 per 100 Ibs. 

I guarantee all the above in every particalar, orno money. Address Direct 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Chemist and Colorist, 


Inventor, Patentee 
’ 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NoTE—I have no agents, but sell direct only. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 
87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. | 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 





Rhodamines, Patented. 


Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 
WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
“ax LOGWOOD EXTRACTS "=." 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° GASES S aoe MN oanapa. 
J. HOWELL JONES, 











( COTTON, 
ANILINES for | WOOL and 
LEATHER. 
18 BURLING SLIP, - Fon YORK. 
Telephone 3799 Jobn. 
S. J. COREY, INDIGO 
273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 
Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. — matched 
d fall iculars t ication. 
Dyestuffs and “"Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens. 


Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent fo 


Chemicals. pa, A ee eee Stutz, Catcutte 
AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS, 22R2 205 


sted,sYarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 1234 te 150 North 22d &., Philadelphia. Pa. 


bog aged eo Ress, Fah rere of a: WATER TANKS 








sides us spping Folding, Rolling, » 
of ‘Ma chi tw vd ree roll machi 8 + oe World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 
rite for rices, He F. LEWIS & C0,, Ltd, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 316 Baronn est. 


nac nes 
m — er oh og and Fin 
shi ng Ps jones “GEO | fic \WARD, 42 mR age Avenue 
Phila 









STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS, °° 227 “Fzeun"™" "= 
EL. SS. VT sA,y 115 So. second st., Phitateiphia, Pa. 
meater of -- ANILINE COLORS, DYESTURFS and EXTRACTS, 


SPECIALTIES: DIRECT OOLORS FOR OOTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


li Specialties in Direct Dyei 
Aniline Colors! cprsis"Shattes marched ang 
samples furnished on application. 























NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. 3 PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. HAMILTON. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


ry Renae. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING ° 


No Soap, 
Vo Trouble, 


COTTON Vo Tender Yarn, 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Teli MM EF: laleie:lenatia-la BosTON. 








Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Coa., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested. 


JO Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Drying ~ 
Ventilatin 


USE THE BERRY WHEEL. baal / daa 


“CYCLONE” FAN, 








Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Vesign. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


| Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 








NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Orr system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—————OFFICE AND WORKS :——_—— 





intent eo. 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. 8. |. 





TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ana Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE: | prompt Shipments. 


Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS tousetotes orvatarai DYE STICKS 

Rour’d Water Grown * 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 








knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven rown Cedar. TIalso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest pig Mg uy ey - Law! = yg S 
for mills and all enclosures. Manufactured Bleaching and Ceiphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 
by, prices and all information from Poles for rolling rugs on, ete Ountiet 
rite for prices and mention Textile World. 
E. M. HAEDRICH, FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. O., 


314 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. Camden Co., N. J. 
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Pressed Steel Automatic Tenter 
Clips. 





Skein Mercerizing Machine. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES. 


Philadelphia Textile Specialty Machine Co., 
100M. foladall 4aeth-t4a-1-) Ome od alit-Col-)ielelt: Om ag: 


Picase mention Textile World when writing. 





Continuous Crabbing Machines 


Cheaper, Better, Quicker Work, Latest Pattern. 


IMPROVED TENTERINC MACHINES, 


OPENING and FOLDING MACHINES for opening cloth from extractor and saving help. 
SEWING MACHINES will sew wet or dry, any weights. 


BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Alsoa full line of BLEACHING, DRYING and FINISH LU¥G MACHINERY 
Send for circulars and prices, 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


e ” + 7 . 5 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING MACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS, 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt. 


ARLINGTON [lacHinE Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
ACME PULLEY COVERING CO., 
No. 1 W, 103th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Slipping Belts Overcome, 


SHORTENING or taking up 
same uunecessary, 











Excessive use of dressing avoided, 
By the use of the Acme Covering en your Pulleys. 


Prevents slipping, retaining full speed, giving you 
the best possible results that can be obtained in the 
running of your belts. Can be applied on all kinds 
of pulleys. 





We send you a case on trial with full instructions how to apply same. Express charges 


prepaid by us. 
ACME PULLEY COVERINC CO. 
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American Tool & Machine Co. 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 




















—————>- 


tn AE! - Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 


Extractors 












































Special Machines 
—__) for Acid Work. 




















Delahunty 
Dyeing 
Machine 
Co. 


PITTSTON, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Dyeing Machinery 


for 


Raw Stock, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Rags, Shoddy, Waste 
ete. 


Hosiery Dyeing, 
Shirts, and Drawers, 
Hats and Caps. 


Chroming and 
Hosiery Oxidizing 
Machines. 


Machines are 
placed on trial 
Guaranteed todo 
firstclass work 
or no sale. 
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Ww, e. The vast amount of raw and finished material which you 
have stored between the four walls of your building, and the 
CALDWELL structure itself, require more adequate fire protection than that 


a afforded by the city’s water supply, which some accident may 
CO cause to be shut off; if you will use a 
=) 


CALDWELL TANK & TOWER 


in connection with your sprinkler system the greatest amount 
LOUISVILLE, KY, of protection .s assured you The endurance of the Red Cy- 


press Tanks and Steel Towers is remarkable. 
| There is valuable reading in our illustrated catalogue. 


TRADE & 











222 Brook St,, 














Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressis remarkable fer its great durability. There isno other woed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress fr im the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


The Cypress Lumber Co wy 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 





Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


CY PRESS ee New Werk Branch, 44 Dey *t. 


Chicage Branch, 35 Se. Canal St. 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. 


wootroro, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 











eS a OFFICE: 

y . Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and ——* 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., TL 

Pa. P. W. & B. RK. R. ii 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of al! kinds and for , 

all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant TTL 

is iarge and well equipped and our yard is weil TL 

stocked with best material. Send for estimates on TTT ty 

anything in the tank line and I will guarantee teens 
satisfaction. aera * 
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IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


— FOR— 


FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS. 











BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and 
thorough scouring and rinsing. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, 


RARITAN, N. J. 
BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








NAMES) HUNTER | 
Fe Co 
| LO 


ADAM 


—— 


IR — 


NORTH 








Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the teide of fr 
No dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 








Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further jatesulies and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maes. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 











Se 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


~ Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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The American Napping Machine Co, 


— — OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Bosten. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agi., 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macvine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, a Mass. 





IN APPIN GS MACHIN Es 
Columbia 
Napping 


ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

Combining the latest American, | 

Frenchand Englishimprovements. ga 






Send for prices. = 
= 
Samples nappedjand machines on exhibition <= 





OUR DYEINC MACHINERY 


has revolutionized dye house methods, saving 75 per cent. in labor and vastly 
improving the condition of the dyed stock. We build machines for 


SKEIN DYEING, for cotton, silk, woolen, worsted, yarn and slubbing. 
ROLL DYEING fer knit goods in the roll. 

RAW STOCK both wool and cotton. 

CARMENT DYEING 2!c0 for wool hats in the body. 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, ‘he best on the market. 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Double Shears, 
Double Shearing, 
Same Floor Space, 
Half the Help. 


Poo oe oow 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, 
VERMONT. 


SHODDY “:**" LACINGS “vs 
arenas FLOCKS HEPNER & HORWITZ. 20 newest a 
CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


few Works. Ge Cambridge Ot. gear Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

A. Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 

‘'] by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

anes uniform speed, and mest 

impertant of all, makes 

PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
" largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEHEBI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


L. F. PALES, 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 























These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 





Special Machinery Designed and Built. 
Telephone Gonnection. 


WALPOLE, - MASS. 


STANDARD HORSE BLANKET MACHINE. 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits Corset Cover Ss etc. 
b J , 
Men’s Ll nde wear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALi. MACHINES. 








MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
ONOCHONONOROHOHOHOHONOROHOROHOHOHOHOHONOHOHOE 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 








ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Preduction. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
“ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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Friedberact " Vo. 


Spring, !902 line of 


Edging's and Braids 


is conceded by competent judges to be 


FAR IN ADVANCE 


of all previous efforts, 


Embracing Many Radically New Effects 


which cannot be procured elsewhere. 


THEY ANNOUNCE THAT ALL INFRINGEMENTS OF THEIR 
PATENTED DESIGNS 


WILL BE PROSECUTED TO THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 





a adineaineneaneananaasanecanaaaal 
Ww WO WAV A aa Vt UAT | ALY 


WKAKANG wwe ARO SION =: an Li TH 
me ‘ . - * we 8 ay . eres . 

‘ ‘ ‘ rr vee ’ ‘ tar at ah Ht 

. 44 #*pe Hy tee , ele 
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BRANSON! MACHINE: Co: 
ww alec Nae ab f mma drat wr MOT MEN we Nid ee 


506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., toncer Butiders of 


Knitting - Machinery 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. Welt " 


Hand 
Two-Feed 





or 
Power, Ribbers. ; 
oopers an 
Open Top ool 
or Presses 
Hold Down. and 
One-half, — 
Estimates 
Three-Fourth for Plants 
or Complete. 


7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A FULL AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 
REINFORCING THREAD AUTOMATICALLY INSERTED. 
THOROUGHLY INTERCHANGEABLE IN ALt ITS 

PARTS. 









MORE SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED THAN ANY 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET. 


AUTOMATIC TWO COLOR STRIPING AT- 
TACHMENT, ALSO, BLACK LEG WHITE 
FOOT ATTACHMENT. 


American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 


Corner SIXTH & ARCH STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, - . PA. 


Southern Branch, 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Howard W. Harley, 
2515 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. M. Oates, Agent 
Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
Knitting Machinery for Hosiery and Underwear 


New and Second Hand. 


SPECIALTIES IN NEW. 
Sole Selling Agent for Stafford & Holt. 
UNEXCELLED MACHINERY FOR RIBBED UNDER. 
WEA 


, 








Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Toques and Specialties, with 
or without Automatic Stripers and Designers. 

These machines havethe only absolutely perfect Take- 
up Device Depends neither on springs, friction, 
ratchet, nor state of weather for its efficiency. 

Builder of the ONLY BACK-WINDING MACHINE in the 
market. Ravels and backwinds all cla-ses of Knit. 
Goods, including plated work and fabric made on 8 
feed plain or tuck machines. 

All inquiries and orders relating to the above ma 
chines should be addressed direct to me. 


LARGE STOCK IN SECOND HAND. 


Everything pertaining to the manufacture of all clas- 
ses of Knit Goods, forexample: Machines for Ribbed 
and Flat Underwear Hosiery, Sweaters, J+ckets, Mit- 
tens, Gloves, Borders, Facing, and Gas Mantles, Button- 
hole and Butten sewing Machines, Concealed Stitch 
Welters and Trimmers, Union Specials, Steam Presses, 
Winders, Ribbers, Sleevers, Loopers, Whizzers, Sto 
motions, Cylinders and Dials, Needles, Pins in pened 
Brass Stamps, Stamping Ink, —in short, write us if 

—o are in need of anything, or if you have any Mach Soe 
Back-winding Machine for wind for sale. 
ing the yarn from imperfect 


pieces back into skeins 835 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U. $. A. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinderr and Dials, a Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. so 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls N. Y¥ 


EXQUISITE FOR HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST Absolutely 
BRILLIANCY BLACK is simply the limit of scientific 

OF SHADE achievement in the production of a DYE Non-Poisonous 
FORMULA for LISLE FINISH. It insures 

se brilliancy of shade, uni‘ormity in color and cheapness of production— 











the real requisite for successful competitive manufacture. For 

LACE HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST BLACK is comparable in its 

results. Tne severest tests have demonstrated it to be, beyond a 

doubt, STRICTLY SANITARY—ab:olutely NON-POISONOUS, fast 

color and strong in tecture after oxida’ ion, with an unequaled finish. 

FAST We are prepared to furnish the DOMINO FAST BLACK Form. 

ula, or we will install complete Dye Plants f-r the proc: ss, with all 

or any part of the machinery for BLACK or COLORS, and under the 

BLACK superinte. dence of the most practical and successful dyers in the 
country 


You can promptly obtain sample and estimate, by addressing 


eer CALMORE «& CoO. 
PERFECT 


unirormity 501 CHESTINUT ST. Strictly — 
ules PHILADELPHIA Sanitary 
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|. Pepper Manufacturing Co, 


LAKEPORT, N. H., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDINC 
Pepper’s Flat Ribbed _— abesnequaty 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machin for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course a Stripin Aut, matic), 
for Shirt Luffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Ww riste ete 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses * Hose Legs and Leggins. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH 


Needles for al] 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 


SUPERIOR 


OR 


Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you mone 
every day in the year. 


DODCE NEEDLE CoO., Manchester, N.H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ae ALLENTOWN, PA. 
el | 


















EXCELSIOR 
sey 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men's Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


THe 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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H. Brinton & Co., 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


---Bullders of... 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


Seamless Knitting 


MACHINES. 


Sizes 2 1-4 to 41-4 inclusive, varying by 
quarter inches. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 














LEwis JOnN=zEs, WILFRED WELLS, 
60 and Media Sts, Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES ‘.c°” °° ) EFFICIENT CHAMPION “HOSIERY STAMP. 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE peters siries ier Under 


Mlocks for Printing Hosiery. 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE, sos W.LEHIGH AVE., PhILA., PA 


THE “INVINCIBLE, C,” 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 


—_ 








eee 
eee 

For all grades 
and gauges ot 
Seamless 

Migh in 
Hosiery. 
Fastens to Grade. 
Bench. 

Reasonable 
Mas many 
novel practical im Price. 
features. W rite for 


But afew hours * 
required to Catalogue 
tonch operators = and particulars. 
to transfer 

ribbed tops by 


our methed. 





BE. STENCE FS MFG. CO., 
FACTORY: 
PAWTUCKET, R.1I., U.S. A. Branch Office, Room 370 Bourse Blidg., P | Pa, 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 








Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


127 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 
















BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








bs “o- " PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 








. 
‘OVERLOCE” MACHINE 
(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. Apr 5. 1892.) 
Patent twice sustained by U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals 
MAKES OVER 3000 STITCHES PER MINUTE. 
TRADE MARK. 


IT MAKES 
1. The“ OVERLOCK” ELASTIC SEAM. 
2. The “OVERLOCK”" ELASTIC CON 
CEALED STITCH HEM OR WELT. 
8. The “OVERLOCK” ELASTIC UVER 
EDGE. 

And in each case with one operation only, 
including trimmi:g and covering of 
raw edges 

4. The “OVERLOCK™ TAILOR- MADE 
SEAM. (By means of the Feller.) 


For SEAMING, HEMMING 
Axp OVEREDGING 
Flat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwea: and Hosiery 
And for OVEREDGING 
Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts, Hat Bands, 
Flannels, Blankets and other Fabrics 





Business established in 1859. 
THE ELASTICITY OF ITS STITCH EQUALS THE FULL STRETCH OF THE GOODS. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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SOMETHING NEW COMING! 


LOOK FOR THIS SPACE IN JULY. 


A new design of a machine that makes a mark for cutting out the neck in shirts 
and wrappers that will stay, no ma'ter how much you pull it. Shows a perfect 
mark all the time. Runs very easily; nearly balanced. Is always ready, strong 
and noiseless. Is what the mills are wanting. I have got it. Either foot or 
steam power; a child can operate it; you can learn to use it in 15 minutes. 
Only weighs 100 lbs. can be set up anywhere ani operated without taking hee! 
or shoe from floor, very rapidly. 

Our vertical dryers are steadily gaining ground, especially with mills that 
once have them in operation for a sample. Progressive mills wi)) in dulltimes 
improve their machinery 80 as to be ready when trade starts up. Those 
mills are the ones that are adopting the Johnson Patented Vertical Dryers, 
owned and manufactured by 


A. M. ANTISDEL, Utica, N. Y. 


aa Send for circulars and cuts of both machines and price lists. 











THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 
Automatic Racked Border 


Full Fashioned Union Suit 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE C€O., 








tz | CHICOPEE FALLS, - ~ MASS. 
Power. Ay & Mf \ . 
: J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
: . 100 22nd Street, 505 Wool Exchange, 
= CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For.finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particuiars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices an’ Show Room: 
Boom 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. Room 042,585. ULife Bldg . New York. 
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CHARLES COOPER, __BENNINCTON, vr., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sectiona, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest y+ ~ epee 








Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dein 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


BEATTIES’ ' 
Patent Loopers. ) 











>, _ Wm. Beattie & Son, 
TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. COHOES, N.Y. 


lustrated Catal rill t , 
Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. An Mastated Catsiague wis be cent on aggileation 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY for We make the bestin 








Combination Suits, QUALITY 
Sweaters, _ COLORING 
—— ARTISTIC EFFECT 


Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 





Ovecr 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now we are making a speciality of 14 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P- SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machin« 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cl loth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 











We carry all the “Specials.” 
with Self (Hling Rrackete —— 





Write for our book and samples, 


Celebrated — 
Brand fury Lacings DOCKER-FOSTER CO. 


«TRACE MAAK 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 123 & Tie sgh sg ial 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., ; 


115 Franklin St... New York. 
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WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. EH. 





Keystone Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Company. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, et 


40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 


PACE NEEDLE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 





CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agente: J. E. Woodhead, 100 , = ag 7. Stree 
Chicago, 1). Durbrow & He ene Mfg C Woos 
cegese, We ew York. James Taylor, 835 A 





NEEDLES 


Snislalor 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manovfactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 











ORION TREAT, 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 

Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, 
All work euar anteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Conn 





Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and a Machine 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Cc und National Nee« 


| Sewing 


| 
| 
| 


ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 


FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production 
work at least expense. 


transferring 
of perfect 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office : 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sta. 





| 
| 
| 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


}BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Bound Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Cerset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 
Sd 


*7?-? 








COC H HH OOS 


eres . 4 





I 








| Our New improved Cigat-Runaiug 


Neck Marking |) xwrrine“macnive 
Machines. 


ioned Sweaters, Jackets, 

Leggins, regular Knit Un 
The Power Neck Marking Machines 
made by Thos. Kennedy, Cohoes, 












derwear, Union Suits, and 
all other regular and selvage 
Knit Garments Made 
with 2 complete yarn 
carriers and 2 color 
striping attach. 

N. Y., are the original machines | 
for this purpose and are thorough- eg BE 
4 nc 
ly covered by Patents. Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines. 
. ‘ » inger Knittin achines 8 inches wicth of 
Do not use machines of a character nestle bed. Rapid 2thread Lock stiteh 
that infringe on our patents. Overseamere. 


mentand has the 
ARTHUR MUELLER, 


new combined 
Send postal for Catalogue. | 780 Madison St. cor Patchen Ave., Br’lyn, N.Y. 








NO ROYALTY! 


The Industrial Mfg. Co., presents for OUTRIGHT SALE 


The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection. 
(1) The “Industrial” overedee. 
(2) The “Industria\” overseam. 


(3) The “Industrial” welt. 
(4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MFC. CO., Camden, N J. 


...We invite correspondence... 





S. JARIUS KUTZ KNITTING MACHINE WORKS 


.+-» Manutacturer eof... 


16 KNITTING MACHINES 


Knits plain ladies’ fashioned hose or half hose. 

Our new machine runs with one belt. Has automatic tension device in the 
leg, heel and toe. 

Built in all sizes, Runs at high speed. 

For full particulars and prices, call on or address 


S. JARIUS KUTZ, 111 Lemon Street, . > READING, PA. 
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Our New D Strapping Machi 
SHOWN BELOW, wil! sew on straps of any rapp ng makes either wide 
or narrow stitching across the straps and will aiso BAR each end of the stitching. 





* 

: 
~ | 
WG 


7] Tn BUT TL 


4 al Ww ee a 
Sea 


' 
ae eel go te a ae 

ee ge aan ‘op 

‘eas fe ed a 


ee 


UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO.. 164 High St.. Boston. 








+ 
COMPLETE OUTFITS OF 


Paper Box Making 
Machinery 


EITHER for starting in a small way 
OR large plants of up-to-date labor saving machinery 
can usually be delivered promptly from stock. 
Headquarters for papers and general supplies of 
all kinds for box makers. 


CHARLES BECK PAPERCO., Ltd. 
607-609 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Show Rooms also at LONDON, ENG. 


BABABABABAG BABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABAB 
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“Frisbee Friction Clutches 








Are adapted fo 


All Kinds of Power sibiiaiesiid Service 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 





Simplest and Most Powerful Clutch Built. 





For further informatio iguire of 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY co., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





LEVATING FOR CATALOGUE 
CONVEY ING 
POWER HE JEFFREY vo co 
_& TRANSMIS SION 4 vere Se = COLUMBUS, 0. — 











For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 
I in” ms ma SPECIAL FEATURES ; 


High Spee od, ¢ nbi =s ith efficie _ a a tan ate, easily regu 
, ls pon A. Governor ‘Clos os _— lo od ate aay Coneentration 
of great power in lir oy api req! sm pe roc 4 room. Great 
ac and witha rome r < Pat “d a 8S. Special attention given 
to eo zy for diffic -e = 
Write for pamp! hle “~ aa r Head and Power requ 


y JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Springfield, 0. ,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel fjovernors 
TEXTILE MILLS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Replogle Governor Works, 


AERON, OHIO. 


MN oiicelcimilliny 














@ TURBINE WATER WHEEL | 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY. 
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ALWAYS UNIFORM. 


There are no atmospheric 
harmful conditions to contend 


drawbacks to 


Our Mechanical 
Draft System. 


It’s always unitorm, always econom- 
ical, practical and efficient. 
Our Catalog No. 118 G gives illus- 


trations and details. Send fur it. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. | | 


Ew YORK. CHICAGO 4 














OUR GRATE will positively increase 
your Steam Supply by giving uniform 
clean fires and even steam pressure, 
without laborious cleaning or poking 
They will pay their cost in a short 

- time. We know it We make all 


sty les for different boilers 





U.S. ROCKING GRATE BAR CO., ELIZABETH, W. J. 








=—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


Three Hundred representative mills, includ ng Twenty- 
four in Fall Kiver, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
tubmit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphlet 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Machinery. 


5 Phillips Upright 
. \ / > 
4 © o~ Drying Machine. 
Tree The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string- 
ing and furnish an) desired num. 
= ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 
provement as eight years’ expe 
rience has demonstrated. This 
upright machine enables cloth to 
srun without wide intermediate 
¥ spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid. 
ing “scrimps.” We also build 
Horizontal F ames, but on radi 
cally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat 
alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomas Puittips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


Drying and Finishing 




























WANTED—A MAN 


as Our Sole Agent in your city or county. 


An honest, capable, energetic man, who 
thinks well of himself, and one who is 
thought well of by you. 

We have a full line of Specialities for 
Factory use. 


THIS IS THE LEADER 
+ ek vO E18), | 


BARBELT DRESSING 





WHICH ALL ADOPT WHO TRY. 


Show this advertisement to the RIGHT 
man; thereby do him, us, and possibly 
yourself a good turn. 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Wouldn't you like a Free Sample of this Dressing for your own test? 


























PROPELLER 


“ FANS 


Summer Ventilation 


Sizes from 18 inch to 120 inch. 
Capacities from 2,000 to 175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Driven by belt or direct connected electric motor. 











B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Philadelphia Chicugo London 













- Tt x c J. e) me)": 


tine Cheat  OEMLERS 4 (4 ANILINE SALT, | 


19 Pearl Street, Bosto 1 OOD ALBUMEN 4 
31 South Front’st., Philadelphia. DYESTUFFA DYE.WOOD SO YTRAOTS. 


iy 





Bus'on Office, Ames oo 
Woolston & Brew, 141 Broadway, N, Y., N.Y Managers, 


Boston. 


a, Chicago, 





UT rtte © be ws 


rk, Philadelph 


USE 


MBETH COTTeH ROPE. 


S amd pr crim ALSO OF 
‘ RIM, SCROLL, FRAME, TWISTER, SPINDLE 
S AND BRAIDED BANDINGS. 


S CABLE CORDS, TWINES, ROUND AND FLAT BRAIDS, ETC.ETC. 
\\ ANTI- FRAYING COMPOUND FOR ROPES OF ALL FIBRES. 
GOODS RIGHT. PRICESRIGHT. PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION, 
NNEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


hihi hh thabhhhe beth te Lela Ah shill tidal 


wom, STEAM PIPE COVERINGS sum 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street - ~ ~ . « NEW YORK. 


A. KLIPSTRIN & CO.,| Gig ™.22s:.suaan: 


122 Pearl St., Sie " Tastrunente, 


For vary oe 
NEO WTon=z. and Electricity. 
All Besee, Low Amy ana Guar- 


e tu & an d nee silver Medal Paris Exposition. 


0 Ct 
emicals ee ee 
BRANCHES: . DU wy | 


Boston,”Philadelphia, Providence, WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


— alii ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO 
fide 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New \ 
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Remember, all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 
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and are fully guaranteed. 


Brothers. 








SAGINAW, MICH. 


See special advertiseme: 








JOHN +3 eetausON: Is Mill Building a Specialty. 


~~ References made to some of the largest mill owners im the 
Paterson, &. J. Middle States, ineluding Clark Thread Co., Newark, N Bd. + 
nk, ur Flax 8pinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and 





